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ON PREHISTORIC HUMAN FIGURINES IN IRAN: 
CURRENT KNOWLEDGE AND SOME REFLECTIONS 
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(Ghent University) 


With this paper, our intention is to have a closer look at the human free- 
standing figurines that were being produced from the late 8" to the 5!" 
early 4^ millennium BC in Iran!. Some 20 sites? within modern day Iran 
have revealed evidence for the production of prehistoric clay or stone 
human figurines. Of course, one has to bear in mind that – to make a cul- 
tural overview over the millennia — one should not focus on modern 
boundaries only, but instead look at ancient cultures as a whole, oversee- 
ing today’s frontiers. Nevertheless only figurines discovered within the 
modern boundaries of Iran are discussed here?. Where necessary and 
appropriate, links are made with figurines belonging to the same period, 
having the same characteristics, but having been found within neighbour- 
ing countries. 

Before giving a chronological overview of the types known so far and 
before discussing the eventual functions of these figurines, it is important to 
first delineate the topic, since we feel that in the past, too often a nomencla- 
ture has been given to these objects, which in some cases clearly needs to 
be reviewed. In literature, most human figurines are called ‘anthropomor- 
phic’, ‘mother-goddess’ figurines or ‘fertility symbols’. However, scholars 
should ask themselves, whether or not these figurines really represent these 


! All sites cited within the paper are subject to the classification in time according to 
C14 calibrated dates as listed in Hours, Aurenche, Cauvin et alt. 1994. The chronological 
limit was put by analogy with the chronology of nearby prehistoric Mesopotamia. 

2 Some other excavation reports mention figurines that have been discovered on the 
site, but when there is no clear indication of what the figurine represents (human, animal, 
T-shaped, token, etc), the site is not mentioned in this article. 

3 The present contribution is part of a larger study concerning the human figurines of 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic Iran and Greater Mesopotamia. For now, only preliminary 
results concerning prehistoric Iran will be dealt with. 
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symbols: they could have had another meaning within prehistoric communi- 
ties. When calling these objects not human but anthropomorphic figurines, 
fertility figurines or mother goddesses, we immediately give them a function 
they perhaps never had. Let us therefore first state the features, which we 
think should occur if we want to consider them as human figurines*: 


• Facial features should be rendered when no other organs of the body 
are shown. When the head is preserved, at least one of the following 
organs should be present, either by paint, incisions or appliqués: nose, 
eyes, mouth, nostrils, ears etc. If no facial feature is shown, the fig- 
urine might very well not represent a human, but a token or another 
object. 

* Human organs should be shown: arms, shoulders, torso, head, legs 
or feet 

* Sexual characteristics are equally important to identify the figurine 
as human: breasts, pudendum, phallus, belly and buttocks. 


Human figurines can either be represented standing or sitting. When a fig- 
urine, which has no clear human body features is shown standing either 
with lower or upper limbs, torso or genus represented, even if the face is 
beard-, beak- or lizard like (which is the case for some late 5'-early 4'^ 
millennium BC figurines found within Susa), I consider them as human, 
since they might be representations of individuals wearing an appropriate 
mask during a ritual ceremony... 

According to the Oxford Dictionary, the word anthropomorphic means: 
treating gods or animals as human in form and personality. Thus calling 
these tiny clay or stone human figurines anthropomorphic, which is almost 
always done in literature, means ascertaining them a divine meaning, and 
excluding all other possible functions. If the figurines were so-called ‘fertil- 
ity symbols' or *mother goddesses', then we should question ourselves why 
so many figurines have never been represented with protruding bellies, 
fat thighs, and a baby on the lap. Furthermore, if a scholar is convinced the 
figurines represent a mother-goddess or fertility symbol, it is essential that 


* [t is important to note here that at least one of the three main features mentioned 
should occur to be able to identify the figurine as human. The more criteria present, the 
easier or surer one can be in identifying the figurine ‘correctly’. 
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the author delineates the criteria that can give us certainty to identify a fig- 
urine as such. 

But unfortunately, too often every unidentifiable abstract terracotta or 
crude clay figurine has singularly been referred to as ‘mother goddess’ or 
‘anthropomorphic’ figurine, with no indication proving it. In the past, 
many publications have tried to convince us there was something like 
a religion common for all prehistoric societies that was singularly based 
on the worship of a single mother goddess, which was to be found from 
the West of the Mediterranean World to the Eastern fringes of Asia. With- 
out minimizing the work that has been done to find evidence for the exis- 
tence of an overall mother-goddess cult? and the interesting statements 
that have been put forward, we feel that this is a too limited conclusion. 
Had there been an almost exact representation of a type of figurine for 
every site that existed within a certain cultural and chronological span, 
then we could with more certainty state that there was a ‘common’ belief 
in a specific ‘goddess’. This is, as we will see, yet not the case for pre- 
historic Iran. Sure, the figurines often appear to have similar characteris- 
tics, but they are mostly not that similar to each other as are the different 
types of pottery that were being produced, with or without a ‘decorative’ 
design, which were found throughout sometimes extended geographical 
areas. Therefore, more and more these objects should be reconsidered for 
each site. 

Up to now, many studies concerning prehistoric human figurines have 
been published, yet none of them was ever made for the figurines in Iran®. 
A first major attempt in classifying the Near Eastern figurines was made 
by George Dales’ but it was Peter Ucko who opened the discussion con- 
cerning human figurines in 19688. He pointed out to some other possible 


5 See for instance Gimbutas 2001. Gimbutas has interesting personal views and ‘evi- 
dence’ to show there must have been an overall mother-goddess cult, but we feel it is dan- 
gerous to see every decorative pattern on pottery, mural paintings, figurines, etc as sym- 
bols or even attributes of ‘the goddess’, certainly when these objects or supports are not 
associated with a human representation. No matter how often a zigzag line, meander or 
other pattern is found on an artefact, this still doesn’t give us certainty of a connection 
with a mother-goddess cult, and the subsequent belief in prehistoric societies being matri- 
archal. 

6 The only exception to this is the work by Spycket 1992 

7 1960 

* For full reference see bibliography at the end of this article. 
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interpretations for the figurines and grouped them into distinct types 
according to function, which for the sake of clarity are taken over in this 
paper’: 


• Cult figurines: representations of supernatural beings, used primar- 
ily as symbols or objects of worship 

• Vehicles of magic: figurines used in rituals, intended to produce, 
prevent or reverse a specific situation or state 

• Teaching figurines: used in initiation rites to teach adolescent chil- 
dren the proper kinds of behaviour. 

• Toys: used in entertainment or children’s play 

• Representations of deceased persons: used as mortuary furniture 


Ucko identified these five types according to his criteria involving material 
used to produce the figurine, morphology, use and disposal within the site. 
However, as long as contextual occurrence of the figurine is unknown, it 
remains difficult to attribute a figurine to one type or another, since the 
danger might occur of classifying a figurine to a certain type according to 
‘personal feeling’. Voigt! added another interesting criterion — surface 
wear — to the human figurines, in order to try and find out if the wear 
accords to a certain manipulation and a subsequent use. In this view, we 
should also always try to look at the breakages of the figurines. It is impor- 
tant to make a distinction between breakage or fracture at weak points, like 
the ones, which can occur accidentally at arm, leg or neck and head level, 
and the ones that do not occur at weak parts of the body, for example the 
waist or chest. If the fragments are found in each other’s vicinity during the 
excavations we can more easily assume that they are the result of acciden- 
tal fractures that occurred during antiquity. If not, and the fragments are 
found ‘distant’ from one another, then the figurine most probably lost its 
initial use during deposition. An important problem when dealing with the 
possible function of prehistoric figurines is that most authors forget to men- 
tion where exactly and in association with what other artefacts or structures 
the figurines were found. Not to mention the lack of mentioning the even- 
tual surface wear that may occur on some of the figurines... 


? As noted in Voigt 2000: 258 
10 2000: 262 
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Now that I have outlined what represents, in my view, a human figurine 
and what we should look for when studying them, we need to take a closer 
look at which types were produced when and where within prehistoric Iran 
to try and get to a more correct understanding of our topic. 


1. Neolithic 1!! 


During the Aceramic phase of the Neolithic, when people still lived in 
temporary camps with an economy based on hunting and gathering and the 
beginnings of what farming could offer them, clay was already used to 
produce small objects!*. Sites producing human figurines at that time are 
Ganj Dareh and Ali Kosh. Figurines are not yet clearly realistic, but they 
show clay appliqués or incisions, which at least gives them a human char- 
acter. 


1.1 Ganj Dareh 


The oldest site of Iran having produced human figurines up to now is 
Ganj Dareh, located in the Central Zagros and dated on the turning of the 
8-7" millennium BC. Throughout the five occupation levels, several clay 
cones were found, of which 204 show a gash stabbed into the clay!*. In 
total another 113 pieces were recovered and divided into four types. All 
are called anthropomorphic (which we would denote as human or human 
in character)!* but the exact amount of figurines per type is nowhere 
stated. The figurines are lightly baked clay items and appear to be squat- 
ting. They apparently were produced in 4 different ways: 


« Simple, with features rendered by pinching out the clay (fig. 1). 
• With a turning-up of the clay: one of the clay parts of the body is 
folded on the belly to make it protuberant (fig. 2). 


!! The dates or phases proposed are based on stratigraphical relative comparisons as 
well as on radiocarbon dates. The classification of the periods as used here, is taken from 
the one proposed by Voigt in 1987. 

12 Schmandt-Besserat 1974: 11 

13 Broman Morales & Smith 1990: 115 

14 see Eygun 1992: 110 
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• Figurines with enrolled base: these have a sort of belt wrapped 
around the base of the figurine in order to create a sort of support. 
The top of the figurine is represented as a stalk, from which a clay 
stroke runs from the head to the starting of the base (fig. 3). 

• Composite form: these figurines bear several sometimes incised clay 
applications on the body. On the torso, breakage points appear at arm 
or breast level (fig. 4). 


Clear sexual characteristics are often lacking, but the second technique 
used, with the rolling up of the clay at belly-height could indicate a preg- 
nant woman. Typical is that the head is being rendered by a mere pinching 
of the clay, with no further indication of facial features. The figurines are 
all spread throughout the settlement, with no clear pattern or association 
with other objects. Eygun? is convinced the figurines had a temporary use, 
since they appear in such a large number and were very crudely shaped. 
They therefore seem to belong within a household cult!®. 


i ^ 
Py J + Дз) 
| \ A, ч jJ 4 
© | | БАНГ! (^ ЖЕЛ) 
L. J ДР Р, + us 
Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 4 


15 1992: 116 

16 in 1992: 116 Eygun describes it as follows ‘...leur distribution uniforme et leur état 
fragmentaire témoignent du peu d’importance qui leur était accordée en tant qu’objets 
finis. Il semblerait donc que c'était plus l'acte de création que l'utilisation ultérieure des 
figurines qui devait importer. Avant tout, aurait compté la phase de leur fabrication (...). 
Par la suite, les figurines auraient perdu une partie importante de leur valeur, ce qui 
expliquerait pourquoi nous les trouvons dans les mémes contextes que les objets d'usage 
quotidien’. 
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1.2 Ali Kosh 


Stylised T-shaped figurines and stalks occur during the Bus Mordeh and 
Ali Kosh phases!’. Although there is no clear location and association with 
other artefacts, the figurines from Ali Kosh seem all to come from a debris 
area, near collapsed mud-brick walls in connection with floors. 


2. Neolithic 2 


Sites discussed here аге the ones that belong to the so-called *Zagros 
Group’ as defined by Mortensen and which are dated to the mid 7" mil- 
lennium B.C. The earliest!® levels of these sites are often semi-permanent 
camps for transhumant herders. By the end of the 7" millennium BC, the 
sites show mud-walled houses and evidence for farming and collecting, 
which indicates a transition to year-round occupation of the site. 


2.1 Ali Kosh 


At Ali Kosh 18 figurines were found spread over the different levels of the 
site. These lightly baked clay figurines where mostly found within the 
Mohammad Jaffar levels?. АП are fragmentary and are compared by the 
authors with the Jarmo and Sarab figurines of the so-called 'Aceramic 
Zagros Group’ to which Tepe Guran and Shemshara belong as well. One 
almost complete example represents a squatting individual with upraised 
knees, and arms surrounding the lower limbs. None of the figurines are 
painted, but body features are being rendered by means of incisions. The 
figurines from Ali Kosh seem all, as mentioned in caption 1.2, to come 
from a debris area, near collapsed mud-brick walls in connection with 
floors. It is not clear whether they are deliberately broken or not. 


2.2 Sarab 


The site that has yielded the most of the human figurines in Iran is definitely 
Sarab. Several types of lightly baked clay figurines range from realistic to 


17 Hole 1977: 227 
18 Mortensen 1964: 35 and 1974: 24 
1? Hole & Flannery 1967: 179 
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clearly abstract. Most of them were found within the lowest ashy levels of 
the site in shallow oval habitation pits??. Others were found outside the 
domestic area. There seem to have been 7 types of human figurines: 


• Simple extended type (3 examples), which could have been meant to 
lie flat and represent babies?'. All are crudely modelled and have 
details rendered by means of incisions (fig. 5). 

• Simple seated type (17 ex.), with triangular base and buttocks ren- 
dered by means of a large incision (fig. 6). 

• Torso with appliquéd breasts and outstretched arms (15 ex.) (Female) 
(fig. 7). 

• Torso with outstretched arms (18 ex.) (Male) (fig. 8). 

• Composite forms (305 ex.) with separately modelled torsos, heads, 
breasts with or without nipples, legs and arms. All are rendered in a 
rather naturalistic way and show plump individuals (fig. 922). 

• Abstract lady stalks (102 ex.); a simplification of the former type 
(fig. 10). 

• Snail ‘ladies’ (168 ex.), which have a snail-like, curved up body ог 
neck (fig. 11). 


Of the 650 recorded figurine fragments, only 18 are said to represent 
males. Again, all heads are rendered rather schematically. The accent for 
the female figurines is being put on the belly, thighs and breasts. Some of 
the figurines are abundantly decorated with fingernail impressions or dots, 
covering the belly and the legs. Some T-shaped figurines have survived as 
well, with the upper part of their base sometimes adorned with an applied 
and incised clay strip. According to Broman Morales, the figurines of 
Sarab are ‘individual magic wish-figures’ representing in most cases preg- 
nant women. They were created to ‘...ensure their personal well-being, 
successful pregnancies, and live births’. 


20 Recovered in Operation I. See Broman Morales 1990: 11 

?! Broman Morales 1990: 12 

22 A very similar pair of lower limbs was found in the first level of Yan Tepe. See 
Malikzadeh 2002: fig. 8. Because of the similarity with Sarab in the material recovered, I 
think, together with Ali Vahdati (pers. communication) that this figurine should be dated 
around the second half of the 7th millennium BC. 

?3 1990: 28 
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2.3 Tepe Guran 


This Neolithic settlement located in the Hulailan valley of Luristan revealed 
three clay female figurines”*. Tepe Guran seems to have been contemporary 
with Sarab and Jarmo, and with the late Ali Kosh and Mohammad Jaffar 
phases of the Deh Luran sites. This is also evidenced by one of the figurines 
published in a Danish article”. 


24 Mortensen 1974: 23 
25 Mortensen & Flannery 1966: 95, fig. 15-16 
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3. Neolithic 3 to Chalcolithic 126 


This time-span stretches approximately from the last quarter of the 7 mil- 
lennium to the mid-6" millennium BC. The assemblages dated to this 
period resemble in some cases the ones of the Hassuna and Samarra cul- 
tures of North and Central Mesopotamia’. Houses are now mud-bricked 
with paved and sometimes plastered floors and could be grouped around a 
central space. Multiple-roomed houses with fireplaces, ovens, plaster 
basins and kilns do occur as well. It will also become for some sites the 
era of irrigation agriculture and cattle domestication with more intensive 
farming. 


3.1 Yanik Tepe 


Fig. 12 


From the Late Neolithic levels?? of Yanik Tepe comes a stone head 
painted red with eyes painted black. The genus of the represented person 
can unfortunately not be determined. A small pottery peg inserted in the 
neck suggests attachment to a now lost body. It was found within the set- 
tlement, but there is no indication of exact location. In comparison to other 
human figurines, it is strangely realistic for the period in which it was 
recovered. 


26 Both periods, which are relatively interconnected, are treated together here in order 
to discuss some chronological evolutions occurring within a site, within the same caption. 

27 Voigt 1987: 626 

28 The date is tentatively put by the excavator to 6000 B.C. with no radiocarbon evi- 
dence, but by analogy with other sites such as Hajji Firuz with similar assemblages. See 
Burney 1964: 55 
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3.2 Hajji Firuz 


This 6" millennium BC early farming community located in NW-Iran has 
revealed several clay figurines, coming from the latest occupation phase 
of the site??. AII the individual figurine fragments were scattered in and 
around the houses, or were clustered in and around ashy pits. All figurines 
are baked, and the breaks, which occur at several parts, seem to be a result 
first of manufacture and of subsequent deliberate destruction, since they 
did not appear at weak breaking or fracture points. The majority of the 12 
human figurines found at Hajji Firuz are therefore vehicles of magic 
according to Voigt??, The 12 figurines can be classified into two groups 
according to form: 


• ‘Highly abstract blocky figurines made out of solid lumps of clay?! 
(11 ex.): mostly bases of figurines, broken at the waist or chest. 
Arms and head are often pinched out of the clay. The figurines seem 
to wear a skirt decorated by tiny dots or fingernail impressions. They 
were found within houses (fig. 13). 

* Realistic figurines modelled over rods or sticks (1 ex.) (fig. 14). 


29 Voigt 2000: 255 
30 2000: 262 
31 Voigt 1983: 175 
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3.3 Zaghe 


In Zaghe a Painted Building of the late 7 millennium BC was unearthed 
which has been interpreted as a religious building due to its painted mural 
decorations and attached animal skulls and horns. The building revealed 5 
types of clay human figurines®?. АП are small and have few body features 
represented. 


• Seated pregnant figurines (7 ех.): the accent is put on the belly, 
and there is a slight indication of the pinched out undetailed head 
and slightly spread stump legs. They are decorated by means of 
impressed holes or finger nail marks (fig. 15). 

• Maternal figurine (1 ex.): a tiny but blocky figurine with applied 
clay on the body, which should represent a baby. The facial fea- 
tures are very stylised and rendered by means of incisions. The 
head is elongated, almost cone-like. There is no distinction of the 
legs (fig. 16). 

• Stylised busts (2 ex.): representing the upper part of a stylised human 
torso (fig. 17). 

e Stylised seated figurines (7 ex.): these are pyramidal stylised seated 
figurines with their surface sometimes decorated by means of inci- 
sions (fig. 18). 

• Boot-like figurines (22 ex.): seem to be an even more stylised form 
of the previous type of figurines. They are all very abstract and 
shown seated. Again decoration is applied by means of dots, cir- 
cles and finger nail marks. Their overall shape is boot- or hoof-like 
(fig. 19). 


None of the Zaghe figurines recorded in or near the building were severely 
broken, which is an indication for us, that they have been deposited there 
without the need to first break them. This could mean that, at the time of 
their disposal, they might still have been of any use. 


32 Negahban 1984: 4 
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In a room of a building located in the West Tepe, 
some clay human and animal figurines have 
been recovered on a floor*?. One human figurine 
seems a realistic representation of a person with 
undefined sex (fig. 20). The head is missing and 
the figurine is broken at the waist, which is inter- 
Fig. 20 esting to note, since the waist is not a weak 
breaking point. Crossed around the chest are two 
diagonal lines, running in X-shape. There are no arms, and the belly is 
emphasized by means of horizontal stretch marks. The representation of 
this figurine clearly resembles the later Susa ones. In the latter site this spe- 
cific type of decorating the body was only applied to women, so we could 
suggest a woman is represented on the Chaxmaq figurine as well. The fig- 
urine was found in a room on the same spot as two T-shaped figurines with 
flat base and pinched out facial details, such as a nose, and topped by what 
could represent a turban. The figurines were found in a level corresponding 
to the beginning of the use of ceramics in that area, which was compared 
by the excavator to Tepe Sialk P^. 


33 Masuda 1974: 24 
34 Masuda 1974: 27 
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3.5 Tepe Tula’i 


Several T-shaped figurines, dated to the Archaic Susiana | period were 
recorded at this pastoral campsite, which had contact with other Deh 
Luran plain sites, such as Choga Mish?. These stone and clay T-shaped 
figurines were found throughout the levels of the settlement**. Some of 
them have their top slightly more pinched to render undetermined facial 
features. The excavator, Frank Hole, suggests they might have been used 
as game pieces (pers. comm. ). 


3.6 Choga Sefid 


Some T-shaped figurines were found that were dated to the Sefid phase? 
They already did occur during the Ali Kosh phase, but their number is more 
elevated now. The human figurines, which remain crude and rare during the 
Sefid phase, were also produced during the Mohammad Jaffar phase?®. Stalk- 
like figurines decrease from the Bus Mordeh through the Surkh phases. 


* Lightly baked human figurines (9 ex.): these naturalistic figurines 
occur throughout the Sefid to Choga Mami Transitional phase 
(CMT). Fragments of clay breasts and nipples were also recovered. 
An incised line sometimes indicates the buttocks, the pudendum and 
the parting of the legs, and fingernail marks can adorn the rest of the 
body (fig. 21). 

• T-shaped figurines (148 ex.) occur, with all having an elongated 
base. Three parts are always rendered: the head, the stalk and the 
base. The latter can be painted or have appliqués and incisions, that 
represent facial features, or a belt (fig. 22). 

e Stalk-like figurines (54 ех.) and 9 examples of what are called large 
stalks. These could be 'functionally related to the T-shaped fig- 
urines'??. In some cases the top portion of the stalk is pinched to give 
the impression of a head. During the older Ali Kosh phase, there are 
4 T-shaped figurines, 104 stalk-like ones and 8 large stalks (fig. 23). 


35 Delougaz, Kantor & Alizadeh 1996: 279 
36 Hole 1974: 224 

37 Voigt & Dyson 1992: 125 

38 Hole 1977: 226 

39 Hole 1977: 232 
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3.7 Tepe Sabz 


Only one T-shaped figurine has been recorded from the Sabz phase of the 
site, It is made of lightly baked clay. 


3.8 Choga Mish 


Only the Archaic and Early Susiana levels gave evidence to the production 
of human figurines. T-shaped clay figurines appear already in Archaic 
Susiana 1 levels*!. The Archaic Susiana levels revealed three types of 
figurines: 


* Naturalistic type: these are unbaked figurines (7 ex.) with lower limbs 
that are rendered in one cylindrical block representing a standing (pre- 
sumably) female figurine with flat base. The parting of the legs is 
sometimes rendered by a long vertical incision. Other unpainted fig- 
urines show vertical fringes on the base of the dress (fig. 24). 


40 Hole 1977: 227 
41 Voigt & Dyson 1992: 129 
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• Abstract chessman type: figurines (3 ex.) similar to the former type, 
but much smaller and blockier. They can have impressed facial fea- 
tures such as eyes, mouth and nose (fig. 25). 

* Figurines with elongated ovoid base (4 ex.): these are the so-called 
T-shaped figurines, made of baked clay or occasionally stone. The 
facial features are rendered by means of small incisions (fig. 26). 


Three types of figurines also represent the Early Susiana levels. 


e Similar to type I Archaic Susiana (5 ex.): these standing figurines look 
much the same as the Archaic Susiana ones, but they are terracotta 
items, slightly larger and are painted instead of incised to indicate dress 
or clothing”. The base of the figurines is elongated, perhaps to repre- 
sent a socle or feet. They slightly resemble the Djaffarabad 4-5 fig- 
urines. Two terracotta heads with incised, pinched out and sometimes 
painted facial features, which were recovered in Early Susiana contexts 
as well, might have been the heads that originally topped this type of 
figurines?. They can easily be compared to the ones found within some 
Samarran contexts in North and Central Mesopotamia (fig. 27). 

• Squatting terracotta female figurine (1 ex.): this isolated example is 
composite, consisting of several lumps of clay put together. The 
breast and the feet are ball-shaped, as are the three clay beads repre- 
senting a necklace. The head is missing (fig. 28). 

• Naturalistic unbaked female figurines (5 ex.): have a more accentu- 
ated buttock and are incised instead of painted. They can be standing 
or shown seated (fig. 29). 


Fig. 24 


4 Delougaz, Kantor & Alizadeh 1996: 259 
43 Delougaz & Kantor 1975: 97 
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Several stratified and unstratified terracotta female 
figurines were found that resemble the ones as men- 
tioned at Choga Mish, Archaic Susiana type | and 
Early Susiana typel. All in all 11 human figurines 
were found that should, seen their shape belong to 
the same cultural phase as stated above**. Almost all 
of them are broken at the waist and no heads were 
recovered (fig. 30). Two of the figurines are pre- 
served from shoulders to feet (or base). One has wing-like and the other 
small outstretched and stump-like arms. Most of the figurines are abun- 
dantly painted in dark colours that seem to indicate dress. In some cases 
the parting of the legs is shown by a large vertical incision. The puden- 
dum is shown by means of incisions as well. The site was founded at 
the turning of the 6-5" millennium BC. The lower levels of Djaffarabad 
are also considered contemporary with Tepe Sabz during its Sabz 
phase^, 


Fig. 30 


3.10 Tepe Djowi 


Two lower halves of human terracotta figurines*® were found at Djowi, 
with no further indication referring to context or disposal. In both cases 


44 Dollfus 1975: 33 
45 Dollfus 1971: 75 
46 Spycket 1992: 7 
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the fragments represent painted legs, broken at the height of 
the thighs so that the genus remains undetermined (fig. 31). 
These figurines relate much to the later Tall-i-Bakun A ones, 
the one from Dum-Gar-Parchineh and some early figurines 
of Susa. They are therefore considered here as belonging to 
the same type. 


4. Chalcolithic 2 and 3 


The sites registered here are all to be dated from the end of the 6'^ through- 
out the 5^ millennium ВС“. All sites mentioned will become larger and 
important towards the end of the 5 and the beginning of the 4“ millen- 
nium. Items recorded on site give evidence for intensive contact with other 
contemporary cultures, from east to west. 


4.1 Dum-Gar-Parchineh 


-——. A Only one terracotta female figurine was found within a grave 
+ ж h of this huge Chalcolithic cemetery of Luristan (fig. 32). The 
ʻi figurine is standing. The now lost arms, which should have 
| 1 supported the missing clay breast pellets, are still visible 

| through the fingers on the chest. The torso is decorated by 

| | | means of painted dark chevrons. The triangular pudendum is 
| | painted as well^*. The head is missing. The figurine was found 
within a grave together with a piece of flint and a large circu- 


РЕЈА lar stone. There was no skeleton within the grave. 


4.2 Susa 


Several rather naturalistic stratified and unstratified terracotta human fig- 
urines were recovered at Susa and are dated at the turning of the 5-4 mil- 
lennium BC. Painted and unpainted figurines occur. All are standing and 
feet are never rendered. Instead, the figurines have legs ending in a socle or 
flat base. The lower legs are rendered either by pressing two rolls of clay 


47 Some extend also to the 4th millennium BC. 
48 Vanden Berghe 1975: 46, Haerinck & Overlaet 1996: fig. 37, Pl. 45-46, Pl. F 
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together or by a cylindrical block, with flat base tapering at 
the edges. When shown, arms are always rendered as wings 
or as stumps, in some cases coming together in front of the 
chest. Facial features are rendered either by pinching out 
the clay or by the use of clay pellets. Other body features 
such as pudendum or breast are shown by means of paint, 
applications or incisions. Sometimes incised clay strokes 
are put at head level to indicate hair. All the figurines are 
flat. In some cases dark painted dots and a simple dark 
waist belt adorn the torso or stomach area (fig. 33). These 
figurines have animal-like heads (a cobra is suggested^?) 
and could represent human beings wearing a ritual animal- 
like mask. Similar figurines appear in a large number at 
contemporary South Mesopotamian Ubaid-period Uruk. 


Fig. 33 


4.3 Tall-i-Bakun A 


The upper levels III and IV have revealed several fragments of 3°° types of 
terracotta painted and incised human figurines?!. All figurines are flat with 
wing-like (fig. 34) or outstretched arms with sometimes angular shoulders, 
applied clay breasts or genus (the latter only in the case of male figurines), 
painted beards, lower limbs represented by a cylindrical base or by two 
clay rolls pressed together to form the legs. One single complete figurine 
is violin-shaped (fig. 35), with a cone-like head and applied clay slit eyes. 
The pudendum is rendered by small impressed dots. The chest and back of 
the figurines are often decorated with chevrons, dots and swastikas, which 
could indicate personal adornment in the form of jewellery, scars, tattoos 
and ritual painting or perhaps dress. Ten figurines were found inside or in 
the vicinity of houses, five of which within several separate rooms of level 
III. Ten other ones were collected at the surface of the mound. 


^9 Spycket 1992: 8 

50 A fourth ‘type’ is mentioned in the conclusion. It consists of fragments, which are 
too small to attribute them to one of the three types occurring at the site. 

5! Langsdorff & McCown 1942: 64 
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4.4 Tall-i-Iblis 


Two clay female figurines were found, respectively in the 
fill and on the floor of house G and house F dated to the 
Tall-i-Iblis I levels**. One represents the torso of a female 
figurine with pinched out breasts, the other one is a squat- 
ting base of a female figurine with incised pubic triangle 
(fig. 36). Both figurines are fragmented. The first figurine 
was found together with a copper pin and a clay nail. The 
second one was not associated with other artefacts. 


4.5 Tepe Yahya 


The lowest level of Tepe Yahya (level VII) revealed two carved 
soft stone figurines. One is complete and has no other parallels 
whatsoever with other contemporary figurines (fig. 37). It was 
found in association with several stone and bone implements°?. 
The figurine has a perfect symmetry and is very geometrical. 
All facial and body features are rendered by means of incisions 
and drillings. The top of the figurine is drilled and the form of 
the choker around the neck suggests the figurine might have 
been the representation of a phallus**. There is no over-empha- 
sis of breast, belly or buttocks. The second soapstone figurine is 


52 Evett 1967: 217 
53 Lamberg-Karlovsky & Meadow 1970: 13 
54 Lamberg-Karlovsky & Meadow 1970: 14 
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a fragment of a head, different from the former, but with facial features 
incised also. Two other parts of baked clay figurines and an unbaked frag- 
ment of a human head were also found near another room. Further descrip- 
tions are lacking. 


5. Conclusions 


Having looked at the types of figurines from various sites occurring through- 
out Iran from the 8" to the 5^ millennium BC, some preliminary conclusions 
can be drawn. First of all almost all figurines — except for the Tepe Yahya, 
Sang-i-Chaxmaq and Tal-i-Iblis ones- were found in sites along the Zagros 
flanks or in the North-western part of the country. This corresponds on the 
one hand with the area that has most intensively been excavated within Iran, 
and on the other hand with the first village (farming) communities that 
emerged partly within that region of the Near East. 

Second, if we take the T-shaped and stalk-like figurines as two distinct 
but related types, at the least another 30 types of human figurines can be dis- 
сегпедре. Not included are the figurines, which are only referred to here but 
not in detail, since there was no picture or description available within the 
excavation reports’. So already at this point, the picture of human figurines 
within prehistoric Iran is somewhat distorted?*. Apart from the T-shaped and 
stalk like figurines, which seem oversimplifications of freestanding squat- 
ting or standing human figurines??, most sites produced figurines indepen- 
dently from one another. Some sites however have types that relate to each 
other. We can compare the Zaghe figurines, types 1 and 2, with the Sarab 
composite type and the later Choga Mish Early Susiana type 2. The Choga 


5 Lamberg-Karlovsky & Beale 1986: 265 

56 These are the several types discussed in the paper. The reader has to bear in mind 
that it is not the different illustrations that form the different types. Several sites have very 
similar figurines. Compare for example Choga Mish, Early Susiana type 1 with the con- 
temporary Djaffarabad and Djowi figurines illustrated in this paper. 

57 Several human figurines of Prehistoric Iran have not even been mentioned in exca- 
vation reports, let alone been published by means of drawings or photographs. 

58 Mention should also be made of the fact that everything discussed here, is the result 
of the study of published figurines. Unpublished excavations should inform us more in the 
future about figurines occurring at other sites. 

59 Except for Hole 1977: 199 and Hole (pers. comm.) where pieces of a game of chess 
are proposed, nowhere else in literature have I found a possible use of these objects. To 
me, seen the presence of facial and / or body features, they should be regarded as ‘over- 
simplifications’ of human figurines and — as Hole suggested as such — perhaps were used 
in a game. 
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Mish Archaic Susiana type 1 and Early Susiana type 1 seem to indicate ап 
evolution in depicting a certain type of figurine within one site. Both these 
types can easily be compared with the Early Djaffarabad examples. The two 
fragments from Djowi are clearly related to the Dum-Gar-Parchineh example 
and some Tall-i-Bakun A and Early Susa figurines. But the fact that in no 
two sites exactly the same figurine was produced, with all characteristics 
(morphology, form, decoration, posture, etc...) similar, leads me to the con- 
clusion that all figurines served an individual purpose within each site. They 
were therefore not, in my opinion, related to one overall mother-goddess cult. 

To clearly define which specific purpose they than served, is difficult, 
since, as mentioned earlier, most figurines lack an exhaustive description 
not only concerning characteristics but also indicating possible wear, 
breakage or fracture, deposition and association with other artefacts. If we 
adopt the vision of Ucko and Voigt®® оп how to classify or how to study 
the figurines, only a few sites give us an indication as to a possible func- 
tion. A general overview concerning all sites is shown in Table 1 at the 
end of this paper®!. 

This table shows us that surface wear can as yet not be used as criterion 
to attribute a certain function to the figurines®, which amount to at least 
1106 pieces for prehistoric Iran. However, the description of breakage 
points can in some cases give us more certainty about the possible or prob- 
able use a figurine type had. Except for the Sarab figurines, where a lot of 
fragments were found within each other’s vicinity, all other figurines seem 
to have been deposited after they were broken, since the fragments were 
not found together. So they lost their initial use during disposal. In this 
regard we think they could have been vehicles of magic or perhaps initia- 
tion figurines, since they all correspond to the criteria determined for both 
functions®. In my view, these objects are personal items, created by a sin- 
gle individual or several individuals within the site, maybe wanting to 
obtain something by the medium of a figurine. This could explain why 
never exactly the same figurine was found within each site™. 


60 See the notes concerning that matter in the introduction of the paper. 

9! All information about the figurines comes from the publications mentioned in the 
references of this paper. 

62 Due to the severe lack of sufficient information concerning this item, in most 
reports published sofar. 

63 See again Voigt 2000: 260-263 

64 Why so many sites lack human figurines then is yet another question worth mes- 
merizing about. However, I am well aware that this could also be due to the fact that 
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Of the 284 sites recorded for Neolithic and Chalcolithic Iran® -that is 
from the mid-8" to the 5 / 4^ millennium BC- only 20 sites revealed 
human figurines. This is only 6,69 % of all sites. This surely means one 
thing: that an overall ‘mother-goddess’ cult was not present within pre- 
historic Iran. If we take a closer look at the genus of the figurines, the 
majority is either female or unclear. So, as was so often stated in the 
past, not all figurines represent pregnant motherly types with abundant 
belly and breasts referring to fertility. The pregnant or plump women 
that the figurines often represent could indeed have been created to 
secure fertility and to protect pregnant women in order to give birth 
safely. But as we have seen, not al the figurines are plump with protrud- 
ing breasts and bellies. On the contrary, a lot of them are flat and do not 
refer to abundance at all. So their function or ‘wish’ might have been 
completely different. The same applies to all T-shaped and stalk like fig- 
urines, whose purposes are yet even more uncertain. Were they just an 
oversimplification of the human figurines, or do they fit in a primitive 
recording system like tokens, cones and other geometric figures 4062 
What specific individual wish a figurine then should grant, we will prob- 
ably never know, and that does not really matter, since it was personal 
and therefore not to be debated by us. 
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excavators ‘missed’ the figurines during digging, or that areas were opened where there 
did not occur figurines. But still, on some sites, like Tepe Sialk, Cheshmeh Ali and Tepe 
Giyan, which were almost fully excavated, freestanding figurines never seemed to have 
been made. 

65 Taken from Hours, Aurenche, Cauvin, et alt. 1994 

66 See on this matter Schmandt-Besserat 1992. 
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АП drawings made by Erik Smekens and the author after references mentioned in list. 
A ‘-’ means that it was not found within the publications... 
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Site Period | Type of figurine Amount | Genus Fracture Surface wear Context or Function stated 
Known point disposal by author 
Ganj Dareh | NI Simple Not stated | Unclear Yes, but no Often polished — |Occupation level | Household cult 
location given 
Turning of clay Idem Seems female 
(pregnant woman) | Idem Idem Idem Idem 
Enrolled base Idem Idem Idem Idem Idem Idem 
Composite form idem Seems female At breast (7) or | Idem Idem Idem 
arm (?) level, 
head often 
missing 
Ali Kosh NI-N2 | ‘Anthropomorphic’  |Not stated | Unclear Not mentioned | Not mentioned | Debris area Mother goddess 
figurine 
T-shaped figurines Not stated | Unclear Not mentioned | Not mentioned Idem - 
Stalk-like figurines | Not stated | Unclear Not mentioned | Not mentioned йет - 
Sarab N2 Simple extended type |3 Unclear Broken at arms | Crudely modelled, Ashy pits or Magic wish- 
and legs no further other layers of | figure 
indication of wear| settlement 
Simple seated type 17 Unclear Often broken | Idem Idem Idem 
at head- and 
waist-level 
Torso: female 15 Female Broken off Idem Idem Idem 
heads, arms, 
waist, legs 
Torso: male 18 Male Broken off Idem Idem Idem 
heads, arms, 
genus and legs 
Composite forms 305 Female (pregnant?)| Broken off Well-modelled |Idem Idem 
heads, waist 
Abstract lady stalks |102 Female Heads often Idem Idem Idem 
broken off, 
mostly 


fragments of 
legs 


87 
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Site Period | Type of figurine Amount | Genus Fracture Surface wear Context or Function stated 
Known point disposal by author 
Snail ladies 168 Female Heads often Idem Idem Idem 
broken off, 
broken at waist 
T-shaped figurines Not stated | Unclear Not mentioned | Idem Not mentioned |- 
Tepe Guran | N2 Clay figurines 3 Female Not mentioned | Not mentioned |Not mentioned | Female figurine 
Yanik Тере | N3-Chl | Human Figurine 1 Male? Broken at head | Not mentioned |Not mentioned |- 
Hajji Firuz | N3-Chl | Abstract blocky type | 10 Unclear Broken at waist | Mostly delicate |Around houses | Vehicles of 
surface, some or ashy pits magic 
wom 
Realistic type 2 Unclear Broken at сһеѕ ог head Delicate surface | Idem 
Zaghe N3-Chl | Seated pregnant type |7 Female None Some have Near Painted Human Figurine 
smooth surface | building 
treatment 
Maternal figurine type | 1 Female None Smooth surface |Idem Maternal figurine 
treatment 
Stylised bust type 2 Female? One broken at | One smoothed Idem - 
Protruding belly | neck and waist, | surface 
accentuated in other example 
both cases broken at waist 
only 
Stylised seated type |7 Unclear One with Some smoothed |Idem - 
damaged neck | surface 
(accidental?), 
other one 
broken at leg- 
and chest 
Boot-like type 22 Unclear Some damaged| Some smoothed |Idem - 


at head or leg 
(accidental?) 


surface 
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Site Period | Type of figurine Amount | Genus Fracture Surface wear Context or Function stated 
Known point disposal by author 
Sang-e- N3-Chl | Human figurine 1 Female Broken at head | Not mentioned |On floor of room | Mother goddess 
Сахтад and waist 
T-shaped figurines 2 Unclear None Not mentioned Idem Idem 
Tepe Tula’i | N3-Chl | T-shaped figurines 111 Unclear None Not mentioned [Spread through- | Game pieces 
out the levels 
Choga Sefid | N3-Chl | Naturalistic figurine |9 Female Broken at neck, | Crude Not mentioned |- 
type chest 
T-shaped figurines 148 Unclear None Crude Not mentioned | Game pieces 
mentioned 
Stalk-like type 63 Unclear Broken at base | Crude Not mentioned |- 
or top 
Тере Sabz |N3-Chl | T-shaped figurine 1 Unclear Not mentioned | Not mentioned |Not mentioned | Game pieces 
Choga Mish | N3-Chl | Naturalistic type 7 Female Broken at waist | Not mentioned |Debris, ashy - 
Archaic Susiana deposits 
Chessman type -AS |3 Unclear One at top Not mentioned |Idem Gaming piece? 
T-shaped figurine -AS |4 Unclear One at top, Not mentioned  |Disturbed - 
one at base contexts 
Naturalistic terracotta |5 Female Broken at waist, | Not mentioned | Disturbed - 
type Early Susiana broken at neck context, ashy 
(head fragments) deposits 
(‘Gully Cut’) 
Squatting terracotta | 1 Female Broken at head | Not mentioned |Thick ashy Mother goddess 
type -ES deposit 
(‘Gully Cut’) 
Naturalistic unbaked |5 Female Broken at waist) Not mentioned _ | Disturbed - 
-ES or neck contexts, rooms 
Djaffarabad | N3-Chl | Naturalistic 11 Еетаје Broken at waist, | Not mentioned [Not stratified, - 


two at the neck 


within rooms 


ОЕ 


SINHVG 'У 


Site Period | Type of figurine Amount | Genus Fracture Surface wear Context or Function stated 
Known point disposal by author 
Djowi N3-Chl | Naturalistic 2 Unclear Broken at Not mentioned |Not mentioned |- 
thigh-height 
Dum-Gar- Ch2-Ch3 | Naturalistic female 1 Female Broken at head | Not mentioned |Empty grave Idol, 
Parchineh figurine and arms mother-goddess 
Susa Ch3 Naturalistic type 18 Female and Broken at neck, | Not mentioned |Not mentioned | - 
unclear ones waist, legs, 
arms, base 
Cobra type 15 Unclear, one seated | Some complete,| Not mentioned |Some found in | Cobra figurine 
male example some broken at child’s graves, 
head, waist, others unstratified 
legs 
Tall-i-Bakun | Ch3 Violin-shaped 1 Female None Not mentioned [Surface found - 
Naturalistic with 4 Female Broken at head | Not mentioned Idem - 
wing-like arms and waist 
Naturalistic with 8 Female, one male | Broken at waist, Not mentioned |Surface found, - 
outstretched arms legs, genus, and within 
head and levels III & IV 
breasts 
Naturalistic: 8 Male and Fragments of | Not mentioned [Surface found, |- 
other fragments undefined legs, belly, and within 
heads and bases levels III & IV 
Tall-i-Iblis | Ch2-Ch3 | Naturalistic type 2 Female Fragments, опе | Not mentioned |In fill of room |- 
broken at chest, and on floor 
other at waist 
(no upper body) 
Tepe Yahya | Ch2-Ch3| Soapstone figurine 2 1 female, One complete, | None (polished?) | Within room - 
] unknown one head 
fragment 
Clay Figurine 3 Unclear 2 fragments Not mentioned |Near a room - 
(unclear), 
one head 


Table 1. 
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Iranica Antiqua, vol. XXXIX, 2004 
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The Berlin letter (VAT 17020) appears to be a Neo-Babylonian copy of 
а 12^ century Elamite royal letter to Babylonia!. The editing of this text 
by van Dijk in 1986 has had a major impact on Elamite chronology by 
unveiling a series of marriages connecting Middle Elamite kings with 
14%-12% century Babylonian rulers?. The start of this series is marked by 
a broken synchronism between Pahir-i8San (the second Igihalkid king, 
formerly dated to around the end of the 14'^ century) and a Kurigalzu?. 
Since a Burnaburias occurs two marriages later and no king Burnaburia§ is 
known following Kurigalzu II, Pahir-iSSan’s contemporary would appear 
to be clearly identifiable as the early 14" century Kassite Babylonian king 
Kurigalzu 18. This identification fits very well with Burnaburias II’s appar- 
ent position as Kurigalzu I’s second successor. However the resulting 
backdating of the early Igihalkid dynasty by up to a century has had 
a number of unhappy chronological consequences?: 


(1) A Haft Tepe text (HT 38) indicates that Tepti-Ahar (apparently the 
last Kidinuid Elamite king) militarily repulsed Kadas$man-"KUR.GAL 
(“undoubtedly a man of comparable stature")6. Since IKUR.GAL is attested 


1 See J. van Duk, 1986, especially 169-70; cf. Е. УАШ АТ, 2000, 8-10 for the nature 
of VAT 17020 = BE 13384 = VS 24,91. 

? See in particular for this impact M.-J. STEVE and F. VALLAT, 1989. 

3 Cf. concerning the dating of Pahir-iSSan e.g. M.-J. STEVE, Н. GASCHE and L. DE 
MEYER, 1980, 100-101; E. CARTER and M. STOLPER, 1984, 36. 

4 See Ј.А. BRINKMAN, 1976, 14-21 for the Kassite royal sequence pertinent to this article. 

5 Cf. J.-J. GLASSNER, 1991, 125: “révisions déchirantes”’. 

6 See S.W. COLE and L. DE MEYER, 1999, 44 for this characterization of Tepti-Ahar’s 
foe. HT 38 has been published as P. HERRERO, 1976, 102-103 no.6. See recently on the 
Kidinuid sequence F. VALLAT, 2000, 12-15. 
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as referring to Enlil at OB Susa and elsewhere, this ruler can be very nicely 
identified on philological grounds (as very widely accepted prior to 1986) 
with one of the known Kassite Babylonian kings named KadaSman-Enlil’. 
However on the now-usual view even KadaSman-Enlil I (apparently the 
immediate successor of Kurigalzu I) already falls within the period of the 
Igihalkid-Kassite alliance. Attempts to accommodate this conflicting evi- 
dence by a Kidinuid / Igihalkid overlap are hard to square with evidence for 
early Igihalkid occupation of Susa, less than 15 km. from Haft Tepe’. Very 
recently, it has been suggested that “it is quite possible” to identify HT 38’s 
KadaSman-‘KUR.GAL with Kadasman-Harbe I (Kurigalzu I's father), since 
equations are known linking 4KUR.GAL with Enlil and Anum, both of 
whom are linked to Harbe (a Kassite god) by other equations’. However this 
identification is uncompellingly roundabout and lacks justification from evi- 
dence for Kassite influence at Haft Tepe”. 


(2) No room is left for the challenge issued to a Babylonian king Kurigalzu (at 
least ostensibly II) by an otherwise unknown and seemingly Hurrian-named 
(i.e. hardly Igihalkid) Hurpatila ‘king of Elammat’ (Chronicle P iii 10-19)": 
If the series of Igihalkid-Kassite intermarriages cited by the Berlin letter 
indeed started under Kurigalzu I, there would appear to be no political space 
left for a non-Igihalkid Elamite king to issue such a challenge to Kurigalzu II. 
And the alternative, identifying Hurpatila's Babylonian contemporary as 
Kurigalzu I (pace Chronicle P), is hard to fit timewise with the currently- 
favored short Babylonian chronology or the now seemingly hard-to-avoid 
(albeit problematic) Tepti-Ahar / KadaSman-Harbe I synchronism”. 


7 See e.g. J.-J. GLASSNER, 1991, 119-120. The OB text in question (part of МРАТ 57 
no.1) is a bilingual version of an Ur III diplomatic letter that was apparently copied (and 
translated?) in the late OB period, i.e. not long before Tepti-Ahar. Cf. also on Tepti-Ahar 
and KUR.GAL the evidence cited by D. Ports, 1999, 201-202. 

8 See e.g. J.-J. GLASSNER, 1991, 125 for this proposed overlap; contrast later evidence 
(EKI 48, 48b) for early Igihalkid building activity at Susa (also D. Porrs, 1999, 195, 198 
with references for building activity by Tepti-Ahar at Susa). 

° S.W. COLE and L. DE MEYER 1999, 45, followed by e.g. Е. VALLAT, 2000, 11-12. 

10 Cf. J.-J. GLASSNER, 2000: reading HT 38's presumable RN as Kadas$man-Harbe 
appears unjustified unless reasons can be adduced for reading Harbe in such PNs attested 
at Haft Tepe as Ibni-!KUR.GAL and IR/Warad-‘KUR.GAL. 

П See recently on Hurpatila e.g. M. GASSAN, 1989; M.-J. STEVE and F. УАШ Ат, 1989, 
232 n.31; J.-J. GLASSNER, 1991, 125-126. 

12 See point (1) above for this synchronism between Tepti-Ahar and the father of Kuri- 
galzu I. The short Babylonian chronology provides at most c.70 years (c.1470-1400) for 
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The generally accepted resolution of this conundrum (see n.11 above) has 
been to distinguish between Elam and a minor state Elammat located on 
the Elamite-Babylonian border. However there is no unambiguous evi- 
dence in favor of the existence of a distinct state Elammat whereas 
straightforward evidence does exist (albeit from a late period) for identify- 
ing this state with Elam!3. This solution also seems to complicate matters 
unnecessarily by distinguishing between Kurigalzu II’s evidently memo- 
rable conquest of ‘all of Elammat’ (Chronicle P iii 16) and texts of a Kuri- 
galzu (on this scenario: I) that claim a conquest of Elam reaching as far as 
Susa and even Marhasi east of Elam!*. Another objection to this solution 
is that demoting Hurpatila doesn't help explain his ability to challenge 
Kurigalzu II with an Igihalkid ally of Babylonia behind his back in Elam. 


(3) An uneconomical distinction must be made between a Kidin-Hutran 
whom the Berlin letter identifies as a son of UntaS-NapiriSa (lines 12-14) 
and the Kidin-Hutran who attacked Babylonia in the wake of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I’s late 13^ century conquest (Chronicle P iv 14-22)'5. This dis- 
tinction is especially undesirable due to a break after Kidin-Hutran in the 
Berlin letter's series of Elamite-Babylonian intermarriages — a break that 
fits perfectly with Chronicle P's late 13 century rupture in Elamite- 
Babylonian relations'®. 


the five known Kidinuid rulers (F. VALLAT, 2000, 12-16) Neither factor seems to leave enough 
time for a post-Kidinuid / pre-Igihalkid Elamite power which was strong enough to mount 
a challenge to Kurigalzu I (and which seems to have been characterized by much stronger 
Hurrian political influence than indicated during either the Kidinuid or Igihalkid periods). 

13 See n.11 above for the evidence involved. Cf. M. GASSAN, 1989, 229: this distinc- 
tion “aurait besoin d’étre confortée par des attestations nouvelles et pas seulement de 
source babylonienne”; M.-J. STEVE and F. VALLAT, 1989, 232 n.31: “il importe de 
souligner que plusiers rédactions récentes désignent l'Elam par KURE-lam-mat”. In spite of 
this initial caution, the current view (so e.g. F. VALLAT, 2000, 12 n.25) is that Hurpatila “a 
été éliminé de l'histoire élamite par M. Gassan en 1989”. 

1^ Contrast J.-J. GLASSNER, 1991, 126 in particular concerning a distinction between 
these campaigns. See for the pertinent texts of Kurigalzu P. STEINKELLER, 1982, 263 п.99; 
E. CARTER and M. STOLPER, 1984, 35; J.-J. GLASSNER, 1991, 126 with references. Note 
that Kurigalzu's claims appear to be substantiated as far as Susa is concerned by the Berlin 
letter's generally accepted implication that its Kurigalzu installed the Igihalkids. 

15 А supporting argument for this distinction is that there is no time between Kidin- 
Hutran and HallutuS-InSuSinak for the reign of Napiri$a-Untas (M.-J. STEVE and F. VALLAT, 
1989, 228). However this argument is very weak since no text is known from the latter two 
reigns. 

16 In spite of the concurrent conflict involving Assyria, Chronicle P's very negative 
portrayal of Kidin-Hutran's Babylonian campaigns (iv 14-22) seems to confirm that these 
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All of the above problems would be avoided if lines 9-10 of the Berlin let- 
ter actually refer to a marriage-alliance between Pahir-i8San and Kurigalzu ZI 
(с.1327-1303)!7. Thus Tepti-Ahar (taken to be a contemporary of Kadaš- 
man-Enlil I) would predate the Igihalkids, as would Hurpatila, while the 
above Kidin-Hutran’s would become neatly identifiable with each other 
(cf. fig.1 below). The only obstacle to this redating appears to be that aris- 
ing from line 13's reference to a Burnaburia$ two marriages after that con- 
necting Pahir-iSáan to Kurigalzu: as already noted in this context, no 
Burnaburia$ is known following Kurigalzu II. However the Berlin letter's 
Burnaburia$ is not explicitly called king, so this conundrum can theoreti- 
cally be solved by making him a hitherto unknown Babylonian prince!?. 
Including a prince in this genealogy does not appear to pose any problem 
per se due to an apparent parallel in line 15: marat-su sa 'x-x-4dun-id-as 
(n view of the very extensive dated documentation from contemporary 
Nippur, hardly referring to the daughter of a hitherto unknown Babylonian 
king)?. While identifying line 13's Burnaburia$ as a hypothetical prince 


campaigns should be construed in terms of a rupture with Babylonia. Identifying this rup- 
ture with the break in royal intermarriages after Kidin-Hutran son of Untash-Napirisa also 
fits very well both politically and chronologically with MDP 10, 85's possible military 
conflict between Kastilia$ IV and UntaS-Napirisa. [This good fit depends on Kidin-Hutran 
having already acquired his Babylonian wife before his father broke with Babylonia. 
However such a dating of this marriage is highly likely on chronological grounds since 
Unta&-Napirisa probably ruled for a long time (as very widely accepted and strongly sug- 
gested by his extensive building activity) and Kidin-Hutran's very shortly post-Kastilias 
IV role dates any conflict between his father and Kastilias IV (who only ruled for 8 years) 
to late in his father's reign.] An objection to this interpretation of MDP 10, 85 on grounds 
of Unta$-Napirisa's extensive building activity and known strong Babylonian connections 
(see F. VALLAT, 1999, 113; cf. F. VALLAT, 2000, 8-10) seems vitiated by the just-indicated 
probable dating of any such conflict to quite late in this king's reign. On the other hand, 
of a likely RN in line 3 as [...-1]i-1a-a3) nor its context can be considered at all certain. See 
for the reading of this text mooted here J.-M. DURAND, 2000; contrast F. VALLAT, 1999. 

17 See J. BOESE, 1982, 23 for the Babylonian chronology used in this article. 

'8 [n view of his name and role in the Berlin letter, such a prince would very likely be 
a predeceased (or superseded) crown prince. 

19 See J.A. BRINKMAN, 1976, passim for the dated documentation from 14-13 cen- 
tury Nippur. Another possibility (suggested by J. VAN DUK, 1986, 162 note а) is that the 
just-cited phrase refers to a ‘daughter of [the land Kar]dunias’ (i.e. of Babylonia). How- 
ever this suggestion hardly fits with the determinative preceding this ostensible father's 
broken name and the natural view of this passage is that an actual father was named (as 
elsewhere in this letter). On the scheme of this article, the non-royal status of ...-duniaS 
could well be connected in some manner to a decline in Elamite-Babylonian relations pre- 
ceding Kidin-Hutran's attack on Babylonia (cf. above including n.16). 
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remains far inferior — considered in isolation — to identifying him with 
the known Burnaburia$ II (who indeed appears to be dated two reigns after 
Kurigalzu 7), this consideration must be weighed against the many unhappy 
consequences of the usual view. 

Further support for the just-proposed redating seems to emerge from its 
amelioration of a long gap in the Berlin letter’s detailed genealogy, line 16 
of which is currently thought to skip from the grandson of a son-in-law of 
Burnaburia$ II (c.1354-1328) to a son-in-law of MeliSihu (c.1181-1167). 
Such a gap is very awkward because this genealogy appears clearly 
intended to buttress its author’s claim (line 39) to be a legitimate candidate 
for the Babylonian throne as a descendent of Kurigalzu (‘son of the eldest 
daughter of the mighty king Kurigalzu’). This gap is also suspicious as 
part of a pattern: following the usual understanding of the Berlin letter, the 
sequence of Elamite kings actually attested on the ground in Elam skips 
the entire 137 century !?? 

However the fundamental problem concerning any gap in the Berlin let- 
ter's genealogy is not its length, but its very existence: since the author's 
summary of his claim to the Babylonian throne (lines 37-40) emphasizes 
his descent from the eldest daughter of Kurigalzu, the detailed genealogy 
that he provides going back as far as this ruler (lines 9-16) should trace 
this descent! While tracing a continuous line back to Kurigalzu is clearly 
impossible on the usual view of the Berlin letter, this does appear to be 
possible if the redating proposed above is combined with: (1) a new 
understanding of the detailed genealogy's broken reference to Kurigalzu 
and his daughter, and (2) an appreciation for the author's delicacy con- 
cerning the late 13" с. rupture in Elamite-Babylonian relations. 

Concerning Kurigalzu and his daughter, the pertinent passage in the 
genealogy has been read by van Dijk as follows?! (VAT 17020 lines 9-11): 


9 lpi-hi-ra-nu-U"? !x-d[a-a]t-gal-[... ^ ahát-su^?] 
10 за Sarru dan-nu !ku-ri-gal-zu [i-ta-ha-az?] 
11 d hu-um-ba-an-im-me-ni ma-ra-s[u i-ta-ha-az] 


20 The last Igihalkid attested on the ground in Elam (in their own records or those of 
later kings) is Kidin-Hutran son of Pahir-i$$an (following the sequence given by Silhak- 
InsuSinak) or Unta$-NapiriSa (following the revised sequence given by M.-J. STEVE and 
F. VALLAT, 1989, 227) — both currently thought dated to the 14" century. 

21 J. VAN Duk, 1986, 161 
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This can be translated: ‘Pahir-i8San [... married the sister(?)] of the mighty 
king Kurigalzu. Humban-numena [married] his daughter.' This broken pas- 
sage has commonly been taken to mean that Humban-numena married 
a daughter of Kurigalzu and Pahir-iššan married a sister or perhaps a 
daughter of Kurigalzu. However Vallat has very recently written of “Ги- 
nion de Pahir-issan avec la fille aînée de Kurigalzu"??, and such a marriage 
hardly seems avoidable: Kurigalzu's eldest daughter doesn't appear explic- 
itly in lines 10-11, but should do so somewhere in the detailed genealogy 
— i.e. in the broken line 9, as Pahir-i8San’s wife — on the analogy of line 
17's reference to a marriage between the author and Melisihu's ‘eldest 
daughter’ (who isn't even mentioned in the author's summary of his claim 
to the Babylonian throne). 

One this basis, the usual understanding of line 11 would be that Humban- 
nimena married a second daughter of Kurigalzu?. However this would iso- 
late the eldest daughter of Kurigalzu from the remainder of the genealogy 
(pace line 39) and can be avoided by taking ‘his daughter’ In line 11 to bea 
daughter of Pahir-issan (s.v. through his marriage to the daughter of Kuri- 
galzu). This is very attractive politically, as Humban-nimena would then be 
the son-in-law of his uncle / second(?) predecessor (cf. n.24 below). How- 
ever in view of the central role played by the eldest daughter of Kurigalzu 
in the Berlin letter, a better way to achieve the same result (traces and con- 
siderations of space permitting) would be to restore ma-ra-s[u-nu i-ta-ha-az] 
at the end of line 11. Humban-numena would then have explicitly married 
‘their daughter’ (ie. a daughter born from Pahir-i8San’s marriage to 
the eldest daughter of Кипоа ти)“. Following either alternative to the usual 


2 F, VALLAT, 2000, 10 

?3 Contrast Steve and especially Vallat, who has consistently left open the identity of 
Humban-nimena's father-in-law (M.-J. STEVE and F. VALLAT, 1989, 231 n.30; F. VALLAT, 
1999, 113; F. VALLAT, 2000, 8). 

24 The just-proposed marriage, together with the Berlin letter's revelation of the reign 
of a Kidin-Hutran son of UntaS-Napiri8a, may also help solve the problem created by 
Silhak-In$usinak’s sequence of previous builders of the temple of Inšušinak at Susa 
(ЕКІ 48, 48b), which includes the Igihalkids Pahir-iSSan son of Igi-halki, Attar-kittah son 
of Igi-halki, Unta$-Napirisa son of Humban-numena (who is himself attested elsewhere as 
a son of Attar-kittah), Опраћаз-Маршба son of Pahir-iSáan and Kidin-Hutran son of 
Pahir-i$$an before closing with Sutruk-Nahhunte I and Kutir-Nahhunte II. Earlier propos- 
als to make the two sons of Pahir-i$3an in this list offspring of an otherwise unknown 
Pahir-i8San II have been vitiated by the publication in 1989 of a broken Susan text of 
Kidin-Hutran son of Pahir-iššan that appears to refer to Igi-halki in close proximity to 
Pahir-i8San (M.-J. STEVE and Е. VALLAT, 1989, 224-225, 235-236). The resulting situation 
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view of line 11, lines 12-14 would extend the chain of descent from Kuri- 
galzu through his eldest daughter down to the latter’s great-grandson, Kidin- 
Hutran son of Unta$-Napirisa. 

If this Kidin-Hutran is identical with the like-named late 13 century 
foe of Babylonia, his son-successor NapiriSa-UntaS (lines 14-16) would be 
dated to around the end of the 13" century, probably making him the 
immediate predecessor of the early 12" century Sutrukid founder, Hallu- 
tuS-InSuSinak. Since the author of the Berlin letter was a son-in-law of 
Melisihu (c.1181-1167) and evidently dominated Babylonia militarily at 
the time this letter was sent (cf. his claim to the Babylonian throne and his 
threats to destroy Babylonia in lines 43-47), he can probably be identified 
(as currently generally accepted) with HallutuS-InSuSinak’s son and suc- 
cessor, Sutruk-Nahhunte I. 

At first sight, dating Napiri$a-UntaS to c.1200 doesn’t quite bridge the 
genealogical gap preceding the author, as the descent of the former is 
immediately followed in line 16 by a statement about the latter: *... this 
one bore (him) Napirisa-Untas. I, the son of [the daughter?] married...’. 


has been very awkward because a literal understanding of Silhak-InSuSinak’s sequence 
then makes Kidin-Hutran son of Pahir-iSSan a successor of his uncle, first cousin, first 
cousin-once-removed (a great builder) and brother. Steve and Vallat have attempted to 
smooth this succession (pp.227, 234) by proposing that Silhak-InSuSinak’s sequence is in 
part ordered genealogically rather than chronologically. However the only justification for 
this view is that it produces a much more attractive sequence of rulers. 

A theoretical alternative that Kidin-Hutran and Unpaha£-Napiri$a were each ‘son of 
Pahir-i8San’ in the sense of later descendent takes on flesh from the here-proposed mar- 
riage of Humban-nimena to a daughter of Pahir-iS$an, which would make Kidin-Hutran 
son of Unta&-Napiri$a the great-grandson of Pahir-i8San. Conflating this Kidin-Hutran 
with Kidin-Hutran ‘son of Pahir-iSSan' seems strongly supported by the otherwise quite 
suspicious circumstance that no known ruler can be dated between these homonyms 
(except by rejecting Silhak-In&u&inak's sequence) — i.e. they seem to be dated to the same 
time. Probable Susan resentment over Unta&-Napirisa's focus on Dur-Unta’-NapiriSa also 
provides a good motivation for the use of non-literal filiations at Susa by two of his sons. 

The only problem with this chronologically and politically harmonizing solution is that 
‘son’ (Sak) is not known to have been used in Elam for later descendent. However Hute- 
lutu$-In$uSinak’s reference to himself as the šak of Sutruk-Nahhunte I, Kutir-Nahhunte II 
and Silhak-In&usinak (ЕКІ 61A) shows (however interpreted) that the range of this term 
extends beyond literal son, and a related term ruhu-Sak (‘sister’s son") was sometimes 
clearly applied after a lapse of time (see most recently on this term F. VALLAT, 1997 with 
references). 

25 This restoration follows J. VAN Duk, 1986, 161: mär-[märti®]. Note b points to '[the 
king’s] son’ and '[his] son’ as alternatives, but neither appears apropos whereas van Dijk's 
preferred reading as 'son of the daughter' is supported by the central role of this term in 
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However if NapiriSa-Unta$ was the last Igihalkid and the dynasty-found- 
ing Hallutu$-Insusinak fathered Sutruk-Nahhunte I (taken to be the author 
of the Berlin letter) by his predecessor’s daughter (a totally unsubstanti- 
ated but politically extremely plausible union), Sutruk-Nahhunte would lit- 
erally be a ‘son of the daughter’ of NapiriSa-UntaS*°. The Berlin letter’s 
elliptic manner of expressing these last two links in Sutruk-Nahhunte I’s 
genealogy would serve to gloss over the break in intermarriages after 
Kidin-Hutran (as well as provide an allusion to Sutruk-Nahhunte’s status 
as a ‘son (descendent) of the daughter’ of Kurigalzu П and other Babylon- 
ian rulers). 

To recapitulate: A Kurigalzu and Burnaburia$ who appear two mar- 
riages apart in the Berlin letter (lines 10-13) can at-first-sight be com- 
pellingly identified as the early 14" century Babylonian king Kurigalzu I 
and his apparent second successor Burnaburia$ П. However this under- 
standing conflicts with: (1) HT 38’s apparent synchronism of Tepti-Ahar 
with KadaSman-Enlil I, (2) Chronicle P’s synchronism of an apparent 
Elamite king Hurpatila with Kurigalzu II, and (3) an attractive conflation 
between the Berlin letter’s Kidin-Hutran and the like-named late 13" cen- 
tury foe of Babylonia. This understanding of the Berlin letter also gener- 
ates suspiciously long gaps in the Berlin letter’s series of intermarriages 
and the sequence of Elamite kings actually attested on the ground in Elam. 

A Kurigalzu II identification in line 10 of the Berlin letter would avoid 
all of these difficulties. This redating also seems to allow the genealogical 
data going back to Kurigalzu in lines 9-16 to trace the author’s claimed 
descent from this very ruler. Since such a view of this genealogy appears 
to be even more compelling than the usual identification of line 13’s 
Burnaburia$ (who could be a prince, as appears to be the case for line 15’s 
...-dunia8), this advantage of the Kurigalzu II identification seems to tip 
the balance of evidence strongly in favor of this redating. 


the Berlin letter and related correspondence (VAT 17020 lines 23, 29, 32, cf. 39; Sp. II 
987 line 18). 

26 Cf. J. VAN Рик, 1986, 165 concerning a close genealogical connection between 
Napiri$a-Unta$ and the author of the Berlin letter. 
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fluorit 
c.1310 Kurigalzu II Igi-halki 
c.1290 X—— — — Pahir-iššan Attar-kittah 
(eldest daughter) 
c.1270 Burnaburias x Humban-numena 
(prince) 
c.1250 ...-dunias X——— — — .— Untas-napiri§a 
(prince) 
c.1230 | | Kidin-Hutran 
c.1210 Napiri$a-Untas То 
с.1190 Ме ћи x Hutelutus-Insusinak 


c.1170 x Sutruk-Nahhunte I 
(eldest daughter) 


fig.1 Proposed genealogy of Sutruk-Nahhunte I 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH USING SATELLITE 
REMOTE SENSING TECHNIQUES (CORONA) 
IN THE VALLEYS OF SHIRWAN AND CHARDAWAL 
(PUSHT-I KUH, LURISTAN), IRAN 


BY 


Mathieu DE MEYER* 
(Ghent University, Belgium) 


Introduction 


For the past few years scientists have been trying to find archaeological 
remains using Satellite Remote Sensing techniques. Some were lucky 
enough to find some new sites, others were not so fortunate even though 
they spent considerable amounts of money and time trying. 

The goal of our project was to look for a cheaper and more effective way 
to investigate archaeological remains from space, using the CORONA 
(keyhole) satellite imagery from the United States Geological Survey. 


The investigated area was the Shirwan and Chardawal valleys in Luristan, 
West-Iran. The purpose of this study was to investigate whether or not the 
sites which were already known from previous field work were also visible 
on the CORONA images. In addition, the aim was to locate new, similar 
sites and other non-natural features of interest. At the time of the study, it 
was not possible to know for certain which of the new ‘sites’ found, have 
potential archaeological value. Some clues were found, and this study can 
be used as akind of key or guide for new field work, in which it will be pos- 
sible to confirm or disprove the provisional results of this research, after 
which it will be possible to improve this technique. 


* This article is a result of my MA-thesis in Archaeology (Ancient Near East) at 
Ghent University, 1999. This thesis was written under supervision of Prof. Dr. Ernie Haer- 
inck. Prof. Dr. Rudi Goossens of the Geography Dept., equally at Ghent University was 
willing to provide his expertise and help. The negatives were acquired by the Dept. of 
Near Eastern Archaeology, on the budget of the ongoing Luristan project, while the Dept. 
of Geography provided the logistics to do the research. The revised and abbreviated Eng- 
lish version of my thesis was kindly corrected by Lisa Hill (Australia). 
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Because the investigation is based on the reflection of light it is impor- 
tant to know what the landscape looks like in the area. Therefore maps 
were searched. First all known structures were determined on the satellite 
images and a number was given to them. Then a key was made out of 
them, and with that key new sites were searched. Other features of interest 
were also identified and assigned keys. Retrospective effect was used 
throughout the entire study, changing the methodology to achieve the 
desired results. 


1. Previous use of Remote Sensing for Archaeological purposes 


Various Remote Sensing systems have already been used for different 
kinds of archaeological research. Some have been effective, others despite 
considerable expense were less so. It is not the purpose of this article to 
criticize specific research, but some examples of previous studies have 
been analyzed to establish what has already been done and which of the 
techniques can also be used with the CORONA images. 

In most research of this kind, satellite information is combined with other 
resources such as aerial photography and/or field work. Aerial Reconnais- 
sance has been used extensively all over the world to find archaeological 
sites, and has also been combined with Satellite Remote Sensing (Renfrew, 
Bahn, 1996, 75-82). Both visual (passive) systems (satellite observation: 
SPOT, LANDSAT) and non-visual (active) systems (radar observation (SIR: 
Shuttle Imaging Radar — SAR: Synthetic Aperture Radar...) have been 
used. Many countries have a scientific space program (the United States: 
NASA, Europe: ESA, Japan: NASDA, Russia, India, China, Brasilia, Israel, 
Australia and South Africa are the major ones) and most of them have estab- 
lished Remote Sensing Programs (Sanders, Ouwehand, 1994, 40). 


Examples of archaeological purposes for which satellites are used include: 


— Measuring structures which are difficult to measure on the ground or 
sites which take too much time to measure. An example of this tech- 
nique is the measurement of the Great Wall of China. 

— Restoring sites requiring identification of structures needing repair. 
Satellites have been used to identify parts of sections for restoration, 
and parts of the Great Wall of China have been repaired using this 
technique (Arnold, 1989, 248-252). 
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— Searching for areas which could contain archaeological sites by 
locating specific types of landscape, such as ancient rivers which 
have been buried by sand storms. These sites were often inhabited in 
former times, an example of which is the old Nile in Sudan (Rehorst, 
Sanders, 1997, 25). Active systems are used for this because they can 
penetrate through the ground with the waves they are transmitting to 
earth and reflected back to the satellite. This technique is particularly 
useful for flat territories because subterranean water halts the waves, 
making it very useful in dry areas to find lost rivers. In addition to 
locating ancient rivers, vegetation and different kinds of land types in 
one region have also been used as keys to locate possible archaeo- 
logical sites. An example is the San Juan Basin in New Mexico 
(Fowler, 1991, 281-282). 

— Discovering new archaeological sites or structures using satellites. 
Some examples are the Irrigation Canals in Guatemala (Fowler, 
1991, 281-283) and the ruins in Saffara (Van der Laan, 1992, 33). 

— Discovering old fields and transport networks (Roads, irrigation 
canals, fields,...) from space. One example is Yucatan in Mexico 
(Renfrew, Bahn, 1996, 80-81). 

— Illustrating ancient structures by using satellite images. Examples are 
the Pyramids of Giza in Egypt, Hadrian’s Wall in England (Fowler, 
1991, 281) and the Great Wall of China (Arnold, 1989, 248). 

— Rebuilding the past, and research the evolution of an area by com- 
bining these techniques, which is of great value in archaeology. 
Examples are Thebes (Egypt) and the Enipaeus valley (Greece) 
(Fowler, 1991, 282). 


Most of this research has been done with satellite images with less detailed 
resolution compared to the CORONA-images used in this study. Unlike 
normal aerial photography with a maximum observable detail of 10 cen- 
timeters, the maximum with satellites is 10 meters. For huge structures 
such as the Great Wall of China, the Maya-temples in the jungle or for lost 
cities in the desert, the low resolution of conventional sensors can be 
acceptable in some applications. The resolution of the images used in this 
study is 9 feet (about 3 meters) which is also inexpensive compared to 
other (commercial) satellite imagery. Unfortunately they are not digital, 
which has become the standard for modern systems. 
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2. What is CORONA and Keyhole? 


A. General information 


The CORONA satellites were part of the first generation of American Intel- 
ligence satellites. It was one of their code-names, together with ARGON 
and LANYARD. The original main purpose of the satellites images gath- 
ered was to investigate the military power of the former Soviet Union and 
Asia, and to monitor agriculture, industry, environment and population 
issues. The program, which was launched by U.S. President Eisenhower in 
1958 in order to replace the flights of U-2’s above Soviet areas, was devel- 
oped by the CIA and the Air Force. The first successful CORONA mission 
took place in August 1960, and on the 18" of that month the first goal, a 
military airport in Russia, was photographed. The images were not very 
good at the start, but rapidly improved and satellite images grew to have 
great importance during the Cold War (Campbell, 1996, 196). 860.000 pho- 
tographs taken between 18/08/1960 and 31/05/1972 were declassified on the 
24' of February 1995 by the U.S. Geological Survey (DISP — Declassified 
Intelligence Satellite Photographs). 

The CORONA-systems were named KH-1, KH-2, KH-3, KH-4, KH- 
4А and KH-4B, ‘KH’ meaning ‘keyhole’. KH-5 was used by ARGON 
and KH-6 by LANYARD. They were launched in a low polar orbit. The 
first missions were of only one day’s duration, which grew to sixteen 
days by the end of the project, requiring two film capsules on board 
instead of one. (KH-4A was the first system with two capsules on board). 
At the end of each mission the films were returned to earth, travelling 
through the atmosphere to a height of 18 km when a parachute opened 
and the capsules were caught by a specially designed plane. (The capsules 
were designed to sink to the bottom of the ocean if something went wrong 
to ensure that they could not be retrieved by other countries) (Campbell, 
1996, 191, 196). 

The best resolution obtained by these satellites was 6 feet (KH-6), while 
the worst was 460 feet (KH-5). Only very recently has an American com- 
mercial satellite system for high resolution images (1 meter) been devel- 
oped. The older systems had only one panoramic camera on board (KH-1, 
KH-2, KH-3 and KH-6) or one frame camera (KH-5), while the more 
recent systems (KH-4, KH-4A and KH-4B) had two on board panoramic 
cameras with an angle of 30? difference, i.e. a Forward looking (Fore 
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Camera) and an Afterward looking (Aft Camera) cameras, which enabled 
stereoscopic imagery (Pl. 1). 

Every mission was divided into axes of rotation, and every image taken 
in such an axis received an image number. The co-ordinates of the bound- 
aries of the photographed area are: Western border: 180W; Eastern border: 
180E; Southern border: 90S and Northern border: 90N. Photography was 
not continuous, sometimes by design when film was reserved for areas of 
more importance for intelligence purposes, and sometimes because of faults 
in the camera’s operation. These faults sometimes result in there being only 
Forward or Afterward images. 


The GLIS (Global Land Information System) is an interactive system 
where the images used in this study can easily be found. It contains about 
98% of the total collection of declassified images. All images were taken 
on black and white 70mm Panoramic film. (A very small amount of 
infrared and colour film was tested on the KH-4B missions, but the results 
were unsatisfactory). 

The most commonly used KH-4 systems had two panoramic vertical ori- 
ented KH-3 cameras on board which were pointed to the same area. One of 
them was pointed 15° to the front (for), the other 15° to the back (aft). A 
small index camera took care of the context and orientation of the images, 
the astronomical cameras were directed to the stars and the horizon cameras 
watched the horizon of the earth. Those were necessary to be able to steer 
the satellite from the control center on earth (Campbell, 1996, 193-194). 


The CORONA website contains extensive information about the project 
and images can be ordered on the Internet at edcsns17.cr.usgs.gov/Earth- 
Explorer/. The original films are preserved by NARA (National Archives 
and Records Administration). 


Addresses : 

Customer Services National Archives and Records Administration 
U.S. Geological Survey (NARA) 

EROS Data Centre 8601 Adelphi Road 

47914 252nd Street College Park, MD 20740-6001 

Sioux Falls, SD 57198-0001 USA 

USA Telephone: 866-272-6272 

Telephone: 605-594-6151 Fax: 301-837-0483 

Fax: 605-594-6589 E-mail: Carto@arch2.nara.gov 


E-mail: custserv@usgs.gov 
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Internet addresses: 

USGS EROS DATA CENTER, SIOUX FALLS, SD 
http: lledc.usgs.gov/ 

USGS (United States Geological Survey) 

http: lIwww.usgs.gov/ 


Bibliography about the satellite and images: 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, Press release, Langley, Virginia, February 24, 
1995. 

DEUTCH, J., CORONA and те revolution in intelligence: [presented at] CORONA 
Symposium, May 23, 1995, Washington DC, George Washington University, 
1995. 

Мсроматр, R.A., CORONA—success for space reconnaissance, a look into the 
Cold War, and a revolution for intelligence: Photogrammetric Engineering 
and Remote Sensing, v. 61, no. 6, p. 689-720, 1995. 

RUFFNER, K.C., CORONA—America’s first satellite program, History Staff, Cen- 
tre for the Study of Intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency, Washington 
D.C.,1995 [Direct requests for copies to National Technical Information Ser- 
vice (NTIS), 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Virginia 22161 or telephone 
the order desk at 703-487-4650]. 

THE WHITE House, 1995, Release of imagery acquired by space-based national 
intelligence reconnaissance systems, executive order 12951, Washington DC, 
February 1995. 


B. The images selected 


Eight negatives were selected from 306 covering the area under study on 
the GLIS website. The criteria for selection were that the images be of 
good quality and 


• the area shown was not obscured by cloud cover or snow in the 
mountains, 

• the images were stereoscopic, 

• the negatives were photographed in a single mission. 


Forward images: 

DS1030-2103DF080, DS 1030-2103DF081, DS 1030-2103DF082, DS1030- 
2103DF083 

Afterward images: 

DS1030-2103DA086, DS1030-2103DA087, DS1030-2103DA088, DS1030- 
2103DA089 
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A single negative covers an area of 10.6 to 144 American miles, but unfor- 
tunately the valleys of Shirwan and Chardawal were situated on the edge 
of each negative, causing greater distortion (PI. 1). Four Forward and four 
Afterward images were bought, so it was possible to do some stereoscopic 
tests. All photographs were from KH-4A (Mission 1030-2). Here are some 
technical details about it: 


— Camera: panoramic 

— Film: 70 mm 

— Estimated Frame Format (in. x in.): 2.18 x 29.8 

— Focal distance (inches): 24 

— Enlargement possibility: 16 times 

— Estimated best ground resolution: 9 feet 

— Nominal height System (in sea miles): 100 

— Nominal photo scale on film: 1:305000 

— Nominal area on one image (in miles): 10.6 x 144 


All cameras worked well during the mission. The price of one negative 
was US $18. All pictures were taken on the 16th of March 1966. This date 
could be important for the research, because of the vegetation, which 
changes every season. The quality of the negatives purchased differed 
from image to image, which has influenced the investigation, because 
some of the pictures could not be examined as well as others. There is, for 
example, a clear difference between the Forward and the Afterward pic- 
tures purchased because some of the negatives sent by the United States 
Geological Survey were under-exposed. For this study, most negatives 
were developed on a scale of 1/35.000 to provide 82 pictures (41 Forward 
and 41 Afterward images) covering the area but some were also developed 
at a scale of 1/19000 to do some further smaller, more specific studies. 


3. The investigated area 


A. Geography 


The Kabir Kuh mountain range, which is a part of the Zagros range, 
divides Luristan in two areas, Pish-i Kuh in the east and Pusht-i Kuh in the 
west, where the areas under study, the valleys Shirwan and Chardawal, are 
located. The valleys are (at least until 1979) part of the official fifth district 
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of the province (= ustan) Pusht-i Kuh Пат. The northern boundary of the 
area is the district (= farmandari) of Shahabad Garbi (now Islamabad 
Garbi), which is part of the province of Kirmanshah (now Bakhtaran). In the 
east lies the district of Kuh-i Dasht. It is part of the province of Luristan- 
Khurramabad. In the south is the boundary of the district of Badrah. South- 
west lies the district of Mehran. The departments (= Bakhsh) of Пат and 
Aivan, both part of the district of Пат, form the Western border (Vanden 
Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 1-2, Fig. n° 1). The capital of the area is the small 
town of Wargatch-Lumar. The most important river in Shirwan-Chardawal 
is the Saimareh which forms the eastern boundary. Two other rivers of sig- 
nificance are the Rudkhaneh-i Chardawal and Ab-i Shirwan, which gave 
their names to the two rather large fertile plains along both rivers, which 
cross the area from the north-west to the south-east and discharge in the 
Saimarreh. The mountain Kuh-i Charmi separates both valleys, and to the 
north lies Chardawal with Shirwan to the south. In the south-west of the area 
is the mountain range Kuh-i Shamangar, which runs parallel with Kuh-i 
Charmi (Vanden Berghe, 1982, 14; Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 1-3) 
(Pl. 2). 

The inhabitants of Luristan are nomads or semi-nomads wandering 
around with their herds of animals in both valleys which are, in contrast to 
other valleys in the Pusht-i Kuh, well irrigated, quite large and very fertile. 
Prior to the 1930s there were few houses built of durable materials and 
people used to live in tents (Vanden Berghe, 1982, 13-14, Vanden Berghe, 
Tourovetz, 1992, 3). 


B. History 


Several periods were distinguished in the area (Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 
1992, 3-4, 9-10, 12): the Paleolithic, the Neolithic/Chalcolithic, the Bronze 
Age, the Iron Age, the pre-Sassanian, the Sassanian and Islamic periods. 


C. Previous Field work and results 


Many archaeologists and travellers were attracted by the so called Luristan 
Bronzes. According to M. Godard, many of them were found in the ceme- 
teries in Luristan (Maleki, 1964, 5; Mortensen, 1979, 3; Stein, 1969, 189, 
241; Zagarell, 1982, 79). However, few people have visited the valleys of 
Shirwan and Chardawal. The archaeologist A. Stein travelled through the 
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Shirwan valley in 1939 and a few Arabian geographers also visited the 
area. The Sassanian town Shirwan was probably visited in the 12" century 
by Benjamin de Tudéle and in the 19" century by H.C. Rawlinson. J. de 
Morgan investigated the area in 1907 (Gabriel, 1952, 29; Stein, 1969, 223- 
228; Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 12-13). 

The most important study of the area was done by Belgian archaeologist 
L. Vanden Berghe of Ghent University (Belgium) between the 10" апа 27% 
of November 1979. His goal was to map all the archaeological sites of the 
area, especially the cemeteries (Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992). 


4. The sites in the area 


The archaeological sites, buildings, villages and towns which will be men- 
tioned here, were known structures. For this purpose two major resources 
have been used: the results of the expedition of Vanden Berghe (Vanden 
Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992) and the detailed maps from the /ranian Oil Oper- 
ating Companies (Geological and Exploration division Tehran) (1966: Iran 
1: 50.000 Series; Sheet No. 20223: KUH-E VARZARIN; based on pic- 
tures taken in 1961. Edition September 1966) and 1967 (Iran 1: 50.000 
Series; Sheet Мо. 20217: PALGANEH; based on pictures taken in 1961. 
Edition November 1967). Most buildings, towns and villages of the area are 
drawn on those maps and some of them may be old structures. 

The sites mentioned by Vanden Berghe are the ‘S’-sites in this study. 
The places mentioned by the /ranian Oil Operating Companies maps аге 
the ‘O’-sites. 131 Buildings, villages or towns were found on the maps. 
Vanden Berghe mentioned 91 sites, making a total of 222 sites. After 
a first selection this resulted in 206 different structures. Only 16 places 
were reported by both resources. Sites are named in the study if the name 
is known, and for some sites, measurements and other structural informa- 
tion are also available. Pictures and extra information from other similar 
sites in Pusht-i Kuh have also been used as a reference (PI. 3-7). 


Modern towns or villages (62) 


51 (Chamzuyah (Cham Ritat); S2 (Dar Balut); 53 (Qazi Khan Oliah) = 010 
(Qazi Khan) (2 buildings); 54 (Zuhairi) = O17 (Zuheyri) + O18 (1 build- 
ing); S5 (Sar Khan); S6 (War Gatch) = O28 (Var Gach); 57 (Kurahvand = 
Kurahvand Lamar) = 032 (Kurehvand) (+2 buildings)); 58 (Imarat) = 026 
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(Shurab-e Khan Ali) (5 buildings); S9 (Shahman Suri); 510 (Larini) = O41 
(Baraftab-e Larini); S11 (Gurab Sufla) = O35 (Gurab-e бића) (1 building); 
S12 (Sar Kalan (Sarab Кајап)); S13 (Hassan Gavdari) = O42 (Hasan 
Gudari); S14 (Hillah Waran); 515 (Pananbar) = O45 (3 buildings); S16 
(Shahqalandar Oliah) = O50 (Shah Qalandar) (6 buildings); S17 (Baba 
Shamsh) = O52 (Baba Shamshi); S18 (Sar Kalleh Safid Kani) = O54 
(Zangevan) (3 buildings); S19 (Darreh Surkh); S20 (Aliabat Wasat) = O60 
(Sar Kalleh-Ye ‘Aliabad); S21 (Kali Kali); S22 (Chasmah Pan (Chasmah 
Rashid); S23 (Sarab Qarazan Oliah) = O65 (Tarzan-e’ Ulya (Karzan) 
(2 buildings); S24 (Miviyan Tang-I Hujanan); 576 (Zir Tang) = O122 (Zir- 
tang); S77 (Balavah Sufla) = O99 (Balaveh Khushkek); 578 (Тад — Gau- 
rin) = O83 (Taq-e Gavrin); 579 (Chamshmah Qulah) = O79 (Chashm 
Ошећ); S80 (Cham Chamar Rud); O4 ('Еуп-е Нагећ); O7; O12; O23; 
O27 (+ 2 buildings); O29 (Qaryeh-ye Darvishan); O33 (Cham-e Chenar 
(+ 1 building); O34 (Hivand); O40; O47; O48; O49 (Dar Mian); O68 
(Khar-e Shir Ali); O70 (Mushekan); O71 (Tu Surkh-e Ulya); O72 (Dar- 
tut); O75 (Sang-e Safid); O77 (Dar Eshkaft); O81; O82 (Haleh Sam + 
2 buildings); O84; O86; O87 (Keleh Qatar); O89 (Cheqa Sabz); O90 
(Shurabeh); O92; O97 (Balaveh Tireh); O101 (Kurak) (+ 1 building); 
0108; 0112 (Jub Shaleh); O120 (Darreh Chapi); 0121 (Talkhestan 
(+ 1 building); 0126 

Some ‘buildings’ on the /ranian Oil Operating Companies maps are 
mentioned as a 'village' by Vanden Berghe (example: 518 = O54: 3 
buildings). The methodology used here included noting how many build- 
ings were drawn on the maps. Some of the places which are reported as 
‘villages’ on the map also contain some ‘buildings’. 


Buildings (82) 


O1 (3 buildings); O2 (2 buildings); O3 (1 building); O5 (Kowsheh) (2 build- 
ings); O6 (Cham-e Latur) (1 building); O8 (1 building); O9 (2 buildings); 
O11 (1 building); O13 (1 building); O14 (2 buildings); O15 (1 building); 
O16 (1 building); O19 (Siyah) (5 buildings); O20 (2 buildings); O21 (Sarab- 
e Gavar Tuti) (4 buildings); O22 (1 building); O24 (1 building); O25 
(1 building); O26 (Shurab-e Khan ‘Ali) (5 buildings); O30 (2 buildings); 
O31 (2 buildings); O36 (1 building); O37 (1 building); O38 (2 buildings); 
O39 (3 buildings); O43 (2 buildings); O44 (2 buildings); O45 (3 buildings); 
O46 (3 buildings); O51 (2 buildings); O53 (1 building); O55 (2 buildings); 
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O56 (3 buildings); O57 (4 buildings); O58 (3 buildings); O59 (3 build- 
ings); O61 (1 building); O62 (Tarzan-e Sufla (Karzan)) (1 building); O63 
(Tarzan-e Sufla (Karzan) (1 building); O64 (5 buildings); O66 (Shubab-e 
*ulya) (9 buildings); O67 (Shubab-e Sufla) (6 buildings); O69 (1 building); 
O73 (2 buildings); O74 (1 building); O76 (3 buildings); O78 (2 build- 
ings); O80 (1 building); O85 (1 building); O88 (1 building); O91 (1 build- 
ing); O93 (1 building); O94 (2 buildings); O95 (1 building); O96 (2 build- 
ings); O98 (5 buildings); O100 (1 building); O102 (Palganeh) (1 building); 
O103 (2 buildings); O104 (1 building); O105 (Chalab Zarb) (2 buildings); 
O106 (2 buildings); O107 (2 buildings); O109 (2 buildings); O110 (Zul- 
mat) (4 buildings); O111 (Kulang Bur) (2 buildings); O113 (1 building); 
O114 (1 building); 0115 (1 building); 0116 (1 building); O117 (1 build- 
ing); 0118 (1 building); O119 (2 buildings); 0123 (1 building); 0124 
(Mian Qal'eh (Pakeh)) (2 buildings); O125 (1 building); O127 (1 building); 
0128 (1 building); 0129 (1 building); O130 (1 building); O131 (1 building); 

АП buildings were found on the /ranian Oil Operating Companies 
maps. On the satellite images many of them resemble villages. Given that 
between the two resources there is a difference of 20 years, some scattered 
buildings may have developed into villages. 


Pre-Sassanian ruins (4) 


S44 (Kallegah); S45 (Awareh); S46 (Cham Mayah); S47 (Darreh Sarab) 
It is possible that S47 has existed since the 2" millennium (Vanden 
Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 11-12). 


Sassanian and Post-Sassanian ruins (15) 


S48 (Zuhairi (Ramilah)); S49 (Kalah); S50 (Ban-i Shan); S51 (Darreh 
Mar); S52 (Kalah Wah); S53 (War Gar); S54 (Kalleh Seh Pa); 555 (Dar 
Kalleh); S56 (Qal Ah Tur Riz); S57 (Shirwan); S58 (Kalleh Wazul); 559 
(Aliabat Wasat); S84 (Zir Tang); S85 (Balavah Sufla); S86 (Taq-i Gaurin) 

The two most significant ruins are Shirwan (with numerous remains, 
below a modern village built above) and Zuhairi. Most of the other Sas- 
sanian (224-642 AD) and Post-Sassanian ruins were built in proximity to 
these two major towns. Shirwan has been studied by different archaeolo- 
gists visiting the site. Some major buildings are still recognisable, but 
many parts have been built over by the modern village of Sar Kalan. It was 
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an area of about 100 to 120 ha and contained a palace, bridges, and numer- 
ous houses (de Morgan, 1897, 361-365; Gabriel, 1952, 29; Stein, 1969, 
224 and Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 12-16). 


Sassanian Chahar Tags (3) 


S60 (Pal Sakinah); S61 (Kalleh She Pa); S62 (Taq-i Bahram) 

This is a square religious building, constructed of four pillars with a 
dome above. Only some remains, about 7 to 8 metres long are still present. 
There are some other ruins, probably a village, near S61 (Vanden Berghe, 
Tourovetz 1992, 16-20). 


Islamic Imamzadehs (6) 


S63 (Imamzadeh Abbas); S64 (Imamzadeh Seid Ali); S65 (Imamzadeh 
Seid Ali (Abbas); S66 (Imamzadeh Hadjdj Hazar); S68 (Imamzadeh 
Ahmad Bagar Pandjum); S67 (Imamzadeh Shahqalandar) 

Imamzadeh means ‘born from a (Shi’ite) Imam’. They were the places 
where the properties of the 12 Shi’ite Imams were kept. Some of their suc- 
cessors who were exceptionally devoted (the Seids) were buried in such 
buildings. Such funeral places were also used for local saints and pious 
persons, especially in Luristan. Sometimes they were built because an 
Imam had been resting or praying at that location. Around the Imamzadeh 
there was a cemetery. The only exception to the practice of burying Imams 
at the site is S67, which is the grave of a tribal leader. In the Islamic 
Period it became normal to put a stone on top of a grave and a stela above 
the head of the deceased. The Imamzadeh is made out of two well pre- 
served different rooms: the praying area and the sepulchral chamber, 
topped by a dome (Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 20-23). 


Other Islamic cemeteries (3) 


S69 (Mullah Taq); S87 (Zir Tang); S88 (Cham Chamar Rud) 

There were three cemeteries without Imamzadeh. These sites are pre- 
served in reasonable condition (Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 20-23). 
Islamic funeral pillars (3) 

S70 (Mil Bardjiei (Mil Bardjigi); S71 (Imamzadeh Hadjdj Hazar) (2 pillars) 
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Above graves of important deceased persons a tall pillar was con- 
structed in the shape of an obelisk. It was 3 to 4 metres high and well pre- 
served (Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 24-33). 


Sites with dolmens (2) 


522а (Kufah); 5225 (Shalan Qazi) 

There were different dolmens in the area, but few have survived. Previ- 
ous studies show that there used to be a mound above them (diameter: 3 
to 4m), but they disappeared because of looting and erosion. Many stones 
remain scattered about, and it is not possible to establish the number of 
dolmens. They were probably built in the middle of the 218 millennium 
and are comparable with the West-Asian and European dolmens (Vanden 
Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 5-7). 


Bani Surmah cemeteries (6) 


526 (Chamshiri B); 537 (Taq-i Bahram); 538 (Millah Mehr); 539 (Kalah- 
nowlah); S40 (Sar Eskaft); 541 (Djana Tamaz Ош!) 

These Early Bronze Age graves (3 millennium) are approximately 7 to 
10 metres long, and 1.70 to 3 metres wide. They date back to the Early 
Bronze Age. Characteristic are the very large stones which were laid par- 
allel next to each other. Most of the graves were plundered and left open 
(Vanden Berghe, 1968, 111-121; Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 9). 


Dar Tanha cemeteries (2) 


525 (Chamshiri A); S28 (Ban Shekar) 

These date equally back to the Early Bronze Age in Luristan and are 
approximately 7 to 10 metres long. They are similar to the Bani Surmah 
type, but have a gabbled roof (Vanden Berghe, 1970, 358; Vanden Berghe, 
Tourovetz, 1992, 9). 


Other kinds of 2"! Millennium cemeteries (1) 


583 (Sar Tang Ab-i Garm) 
Little is known about this site (Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 9). 
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Individual Graves from approximately 1000 ВС (9) 


S27 (Dar Ваш); S29 (Qalalan); S30 (Halurah); S31 (Kallasiah); S32 
(Chamshah Millah Kavan); S33 (Qalarah); S42 (Chika Saifur); 543 (Pa 
Kursiah); 582 (Banwarshan) 

These are small structures which date back to the Iron Age (Vanden 
Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 10-11). 


Other Unspecified cemeteries (4) 


534 (Chasmah Sar Tang); 535 (Pananbar); 536 (Pananbar); S81 (Damanah 
Kuh-i Tang-i Kurah) 
Little is known about this site (Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, map). 


Abris-sous-roche (2) 


572 (Tang-i Shamshah); 573 (Eskaft Shamshah Dar Nam) 

There is no evidence of man-made structures at this site, but remains 
indicate that humans of the Neolithic or Palaeolithic Periods used natural 
features such as over-hanging rocks for shelter (Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 
1992, 3-4). 


Pre-Sassanian tells (3) 


S74 (Qal’Ah Tur Riz); S75 (Chika Saifur); S89 (Tepe Mehraban) 

These tepes/tells are high human built hills, developed from layers of 
habitation. Some details are available for S89, which is described as 
‘large’, but little is known about the others, which have suffered from ero- 
sion but are still present (Vanden Berghe, Tourovetz, 1992, 11). 


5. Identifying the known structures on the satellite images (Pl. 3-7) 


All known archaeological sites and buildings, villages and towns were 
located on the Forward and Afterward images and their appearance 
closely studied. (The satellite pictures were taken on the 16th of March 
1966, so there should be good correlation with the maps from 1966 and 
1967, which were based on pictures from 1961). 200 of them could be 
located, but S24, 543, 0102, 0103, 0124 and 0125 could not be localized 
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on the pictures. Some sites were not immediately visible, but could be 
located by close scrutiny of possible locations. 

All the sites mentioned by Vanden Berghe were placed in categories, 
which form a key to finding new possible archaeological sites. The infor- 
mation from the /ranian Oil Operating Companies was not used, because 
it is not clear if the buildings, villages and towns they mention are recent 
or not, and so have been considered to be new sites. Only the sites which 
were also mentioned by Vanden Berghe have been used to form the key. 
Old fields and road patterns have not been investigated during this study. 


The key has been based on the texture of the sites on the Forward images: 


— Form and color: most structures built by human beings have an artifi- 
cial shape and clear boundaries, while natural features have less sharp 
contours and are less regular. Care needs to be taken with this gener- 
alization, however, because mistakes have been made in the past. 

— Composition: Are there several structures in one ‘site’ (e.g. villages, 
towns)? What’s the form of the area? 

— Boundaries: 18 the boundary of the site clear (sharp) compared to the 
surrounding landscape? 

— Shadows: The (shape of the) shadow could be an important key to 
recognize some structures on the images. An archaeological site may 
look very different from a similar structure, depending on how the 
photograph was taken. 

— Position: Are the sites appearing in the valleys, the mountains, on 
the mountain-sides or are they elsewhere? 

— Associated elements: Are there any rivers or roads near the site? 
Roads could mean the site is still in use. 

— Other features: Other remarks about the site, and eventually more 
details about the way they appear on the Afterward-images. 

— Sites: The structures which belong to the type. The size of the site on 
the image is noted between brackets. If visible on the image, it is also 
noted. 


The normal appearance of the structures on the images (scale: 1/35000) 
was studied, including some stereoscopic research (see section 7). The 
sites not detectable on the satellite images are not included in the key as 
they are of no significance to this study. 
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Modern towns or villages (28) 


51; 52; S3 = 010; 54 = 017, 018; 55; 56 = O28; 57 = O32; 58 = O26; 
59; S10 = 041; S11 = O35; S12; S13 = 042; S14; S15 = O45; S16 = 
050; S17 = 052; S18 = 054; 519; S20 = O60; S21; S22; S23 = O65; 
876 = 0122; S77 = 099; S78 = O83; S79 = O79; S80 


TYPE 0: Sites which were not put in a particular type because of the bad 
quality of the satellite image. 

Sites: S14; S13=042 (7 x 6 mm.); S8=026 (11 x 6 mm.); S6=028 
(15 x 3 mm.) 


TYPE 1: Only a few roads are clearly visible. They are situated on the 
mountain-sides. Their appearance is better on the Afterward Images (on 
which the streets have a white color). 

Sites: S21 (4x 2 mm.); S19 (6 x 3 mm.) 


S19 fore S21 fore 


TYPE 2: Some lines and structures are visible, but it is not clear if they 
are buildings. The traces are irregularly scattered and partially obscured by 
shadows. Most of them are in the valley near a river with roads nearby. 
There are more structures visible on the Afterward Images. Roads and 
buildings are clearer and boundaries are sharper. 

Sites: S18 = O54 (6 x 3 mm.) (7 x 2 mm.); S7 = O32 (бх 3 mm.); 55 
(5 x 2 mm.); S2 (4 x 3 mm.) 


„ n 
518 = 054 aft S7 = 032 fore 
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TYPE 3: The sites look like white stains. No clear buildings can be rec- 
ognized, but there are some exceptions, which look more like white dis- 
turbance. The village or town has a very rectangular shape and all houses 
are constructed next to each other. Boundaries are not sharp and shadows 
are visible. The position of the sites is in the valleys and on the mountain- 
sides. Associated elements are roads and a river. On the Afterward Images 
there is little to see, other than some disturbance. 

Sites: S17 = O52 (6 x 5 mm.); S15 = O45 (5 x 5 mm); 578 = O83 (10 x 
6 mm.); S77 = 099 (20 x 6 mm.); 510 = O41 (5 x 3 mm.); S9 (бх 5 mm); 
S1 (15x 6 mm.) 


S17 = O52 fore S78 = O83 fore 


шю ё 
515 = O45 fore 510 = O41 fore S1 aft 


TYPE 4: Grey blocks. The shape is not strictly rectangular but rounded 
off. The buildings appear to be grouped around a square. There’s an obvi- 
ous boundary with the surrounding landscape and shadows are present. 
The site is situated in the valley, with a river and roads near the site. There 
is little to see on the Afterward images, other than that the villages have 
flat roofs. 

Sites: S80 (3 x 2 mm.) 


S80 fore 
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TYPE 5: Square and white structures, which appear to be much larger 
than the other sites. There is also a black/grey/white disturbed area, which 
could be the Sassanian ruins. They are triangular, square buildings, lying 
irregularly next to each other. The structures are clear, but the difference 
between two buildings next to each other is unclear due to shadows. The 
site is situated in the valley, with a river and roads nearby. 

Sites: S4 = O17, O18 + S48 (Sassanian and Pre-Sassanian ruin, O18 is a 
building) (24 x 9 mm.); 53 = O10 + S45 (Pre-Sassanian ruin) (14 x 10 mm.) 


S4 = O17, O18 + S48 fore 53 = 010 + S45 aft 


TYPE 6: Bright white linear structures and black spots with a regular ori- 
entation. Everything is orientated to the same direction. All structures are 
clearly visible and there are no shadows. The site is situated in the valley, 
with a river and roads nearby. 

Sites: S23 = O65 (4 x 2 mm.); 520 = O60 (half of it looks more like 
type 2, the other half has a grey/black disturbance) (6 x 3 mm.) 


523 = 065 fore 520 = 060 fore 


TYPE 7: Clear white buildings, but also less clear areas. The town is гес- 
tangular, and very regular with sharp boundaries. There are shadows. The 
site is situated in the valley, with a river and roads nearby. 

Sites: S16 = O50 + S67 (an Imamzadeh with cemetery) (7 x 4 mm.) 


516 = 050 + S67 fore 
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TYPE 8: Square structures which are grey/black on the inside, and bright 
white on the outside. Some grey/white disturbance is also present, spread 
irregularly along the road in one group. Some structures are very clear, 
other less so due to shadows. The sites are situated in the valleys or on the 
mountain-sides, with a river and roads nearby. 

Sites: S22 (16 x 3 mm.); 579 = O79 (6 x 5 mm.); S76 = 0122 + S84 
+ 587 (S84 is a Sassanian and Post-Sassanian ruin and 587 is an Islamic 
cemetery) (13 x 3 mm.) 


522 fore S79 = O79 fore 576 = 0122 + S84 + S87 fore 


TYPE 9: Square structures and roads are visible, but they are darker than 
the other types. There is also a more disturbed dark area. The total image 
is irregular and unclear but with sharp boundaries and shadows. Scattered 
between Sassanian Ruins, these sites, houses with flat roofs, are situated in 
the valleys or on the mountain-sides and are near a river. On other exam- 
ples there are no ruins, but those have a similar appearance on the images. 

Sites: S12 + S57 (S57 is a Sassanian and Post-Sassanian ruin) (20 x 
9 mm.); S11 = O35 (7 x 4 mm.) 


S12 + S57 fore S11 = 035 fore 


TYPE 1 is not very clear, with no visible structures. On TYPE 2 and 
TYPE 3 disturbance is clearly visible, but buildings are difficult to distin- 
guish. On TYPE 4 and TYPE 5 different shapes are clearly distinguish- 
able. TYPE 6 and TYPE 7 show the clearest buildings, which are also vis- 
ible on TYPE 8 and TYPE 9. Both types show square buildings. There are 
roads near all types, and usually a river or smaller water-courses. This 
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could be a criterion to distinguish modern villages and towns from ruins. 
Several modern structures, however, are built on top of older places. New 
sites which will look like TYPE 9 will have the greatest potential to con- 
tain ruins of an ancient period. Pictures of the area show that most houses 
have flat (horizontal) rooftops. Most of them are built next to each other, 
but some of them appear separately. 


Pre-Sassanian ruins (4) 
S4; S45; S46; S47 


TYPE 0: Sites which were not put in a category because they are too 
small. Only modern remains are visible. 

Sites: S47 (15 x 10 mm.); 53 = O10 + 545 (S3 = O10 is a modern town 
or village) (14 x 4 mm.) 


TYPE 1: Square structures with a white border. There are also places, 
colored white, which are disturbed. These are scattered in the area, but 
clear, with no shadows. They appear on the mountain-sides, with roads 
nearby. S44 was previously known to be a large area. S46 has a large 
square building. 

Sites: S44 (19 x 9 mm.); S46 (1 x 1 mm.) 


S44 fore S46 fore 


The Pre-Sassanian ruins are recognizable because they appear as square 
structures on the images, which look like the villages and towns of TYPE 
9. There are roads near the ruins. 


Sassanian and Post-Sassanian ruins (15) 


S48; 549; S50; S51; S52; S53; S54; S55; 556; S57; S58; 559; S84; 
585; 586 
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TYPE 0: There is no difference between the modern village and the ruins, 
so they were not categorized as a particular type. 

Sites: S4 = O17, O18 + S48 (S4 and O17 is a village or town and O18 
is a building) 


TYPE 1: In some places disturbance is present, but clear structures are not 
visible. They are situated in the valleys, with a river and roads nearby. 

Sites: S58; S86; 561 + S54 (561 is a Chahar Тад); 549; S52; S51; 
S55 


S58 fore S61 + S54 aft S52 aft S55 fore 


S86 fore S49 fore S51 fore 


TYPE 2: Situated in the valleys, there are one or more small, square struc- 
tures with a white border. The buildings are standing on their own or are 
grouped together. The boundaries are not always clear, but there are no 
shadows. There are no roads near the site. 

Sites: S85 (0.5 x 0.5 mm.); S76 = 0122 + S84 + S87 (S76 and 0122 is 
a modern town or village and 587 is an Islamic cemetery) (3 x 5 mm.); 
S50 (0.5 x 0.5 mm.); S53 (3 x 2 mm.) 


S85 fore S76 = 0122 + S84 + S87 fore S50 fore 553 aft 
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TYPE 3: Square structures and some roads are visible. They are darker 
than the other types, with some dark disturbance. The structures are lying 
irregularly next to each other, in a random pattern. The boundaries are 
sharp and there are shadows. The site is situated in the valley and on the 
mountain-side, with a river nearby. Additional information about Shirwan 
from previous fieldwork includes the presence of a palace on a small hill, 
a large square, bridges (above the Ab-i Shirwan), large buildings, but also 
a lot of debris. There’s a modern village on top of it, with a surface of 100 
to 120 ha. 
Sites: S12 + S57 (S12 is a modern village or town) (20 x 9 mm.) 


S12 + S57 fore 


TYPE 4: The sites are located on a grey/black mound (a tepe/tell). Build- 
ings in the valleys near roads, are isolated. Boundaries are sharp and shad- 
ows are clear. 

Sites: S59 (2 x 2 mm.); S56 + S74 (S74 is a tepe/tell) 


S59 fore S56 + S74 aft 


There are no roads near TYPE 2, so this type can be used as a criterion. 
TYPE 3 of this category has the same texture as TYPE 9 of the modern 
town or villages. Eight of the fifteen ruins could not be placed in a par- 
ticular type. All ruins, therefore, cannot be found with the satellite 
images. 
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Sassanian Chahar Tags (3) 
S60; S61; S62 


TYPE 1: No sites are visible. 

Sites: S62; S61 + S54 (S54 is a Sassanian or Post-Sassanian Ruin); 
S60 

No sites are visible because the structures are too small to be seen on 
the images. 


Islamic Imamzadehs (6) 
S63; S64; S65; S66; S67; S68 


TYPE 1: No sites are visible. 
Sites: S16 = O50 + S67 (S16 and O50 is a modern town or village); 
S66 (with cemetery); S64 (with cemetery) 


TYPE 2: No sites are visible other than a black/white/grey disturbance. 
It is probably the cemetery which is visible and not the Imamzadeh itself. 
The sites are situated in the valleys and on the mountain-sides, with roads 
nearby. A square structure is visible on site S65. 

Sites: S68 (with cemetery) (7 x 8 mm.); S65 (with cemetery) (2 x 1.5 mm.); 
S63 (with cemetery) (10 x 4 mm.) 


S68 fore S65 fore S63 aft 


It is not possible to see any difference between an ordinary domestic 
building and an Imamzadeh on the satellite images. This may be because 
the remains are very few. It is not possible to find the Imamzadeh and their 
cemeteries from the satellite pictures in any reliable way. 
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Other Islamic cemeteries (3) 
569; 587; 588 


TYPE 1: Some disturbance is visible. There is no difference from other 
kinds of disturbances, and there are also natural disturbances. The bound- 
aries are not very clear and there are no shadows. There are roads near the 
sites and they are situated in the valleys. 

Sites: S76 = 0122 + S84 + 587 (S76 and 0122 is a modern town or vil- 
lage and S84 is a Sassanian or Post-Sassanian ruin. The disturbance 
detectable here could also be those ruins) (4 x 2 mm.); S88 (7 x 2 mm.); 
S69 (11 x 7 mm.) 


S76 = O122 + S84 + S87 fore S88 fore S69 fore 


Islamic cemeteries cannot be distinguished from other structures on the 
Satellite Images. 


Islamic funeral pillars (2) 
570; 571 


TYPE 1: No sites are visible, other than some disturbance, of no apparent 
significance. 

Sites: S70; S71 

The feature is too small to be visible on a satellite image. 


Sites with dolmens (2) 
S22a; 5225 


TYPE 1: No sites are visible. 

Sites: S22a + 5225 

These features cannot be seen on the images because they are too 
small, but it is possible that there are other places where the tumuli are 
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still preserved. Stereoscopic research could be used for further investiga- 
tion but it is probable those will also be too small to be distinguished from 
the landscape. 


Bani Surmah cemeteries (6) 
526; 537; S38; S39; 540; S41 


TYPE 1: No features are visible other than natural disturbance. 

Sites: S41; S40; S39; S38; S37; S25 + S26 (S25 is a Dar Tanha type 
cemetery) 

The structures are quite large, but still too small to be seen on the 
images. 


Dar Tanha cemeteries (2) 
525; 528 


TYPE 1: No features are visible, other than some natural disturbance. 
Sites: S28, S25 + S26 (S26 is a Bani Surmah type cemetery) 
The structures are quite large, but still too small to be seen on the images. 


Other kinds of 2" Millennium cemeteries (1) 
S83 


TYPE 1: No sites are visible. 

Sites: S83 

Measurements or details were not available for this site, but it is cer- 
tainly not visible. 


Individual graves from approximately 1000 BC (8) 
527; 529; S30; 531; 532; 533; 542; 543; 582 


TYPE 1: No sites are visible. 
Sites: S27; S29; S30; S31; 532; 533; S42; 543; S82 
The sites are too small to be seen on the images. 
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Other not-specified cemeteries (4) 
S34; 535; 536; S81 


TYPE 1: No sites are visible. 
Sites: S34; S35; S36; S81 
No information was available for these sites. No features were detectable. 


Abris-sous-roche (2) 
572; 573 


TYPE 1: No sites were visible. 

Sites: S72; S73 

These shelters are a natural feature, which means they cannot be 
detected on the images. 


Pre-Sassanian Tepe’s/Tells (3) 
(S74; S75; S89) 


TYPE 1: No sites were visible. S89 is very large and high, and situated on 
the confluence of the Chardawal-river and the Girini-River. There should 
be some Sassanian ruins on the sides or on top of it, but they are not 
detectable on the photos. 

Sites: S89 


TYPE 2: The photographs show an isolated grey/black mound (tell), with 
clear boundaries and a clear shadow. There are roads in the area. The sites 
lies in the valleys. 

Sites: S75; S56 + S74 (S56 is a Sassanian or Post-Sassanian ruin; it 
could be S74) 


S75 aft S56 + S74 aft 


Although other types are visible, TYPE 1 is unexpectedly not visible in the 
pictures. 
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THE PROVISIONAL KEY 


Types have been classified in new categories. In the next chapter structures of 
the Iranian Oil Operating Companies maps and the new sites will be placed in 
these types and categories. Only the categories and types which are written 


here in CAPITALS, will be used in the next chapter. 


CATEGORY 0: NO SITES OR FEATURES VISIBLE 


Sassanian Chahar Tags Type 1 

Islamic Imamzadehs Type 1 
Islamic funeral pillars Type 1 
Sites with dolmens Type 1 
Other kinds of 2nd Millennium cemeteries Type 1 
Individual graves from approximately 1000 BC Type 1 
Other Islamic cemeteries Type 1 
Abris-sous-roche Type 1 

Pre-Sassanian tells Type 1 


CATEGORY A: MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES 


MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 2 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 3 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 4 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 5 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 6 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 7 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 8 


CATEGORY B: POSSIBLE RUINS 


Modern towns or villages Type 9 
Sassanian and Post-Sassanian ruins Type 3 
Pre-Sassanian ruins Type 1 
Sassanian en Post-Sassanian ruins Type 2 


Distinguishing between: 


SQUARE STRUCTURES WITH ROADS 
SQUARE STRUCTURES WITHOUT ROADS 


CATEGORY C: HILLS (TELLS) 


Sassanian and Post-Sassanian ruins type 4 
Pre-Sassanian tells type 2 
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CATEGORY D: PLACES WITH DISTURBANCE 


Modern towns or villages Type 1 
Sassanian and Post-Sassanian ruins Type 1 
Islamic Imamzadehs Type 2 
Other Islamic cemeteries Type 1 
Bani Surmah cemeteries Type 1 
Dar Tanha cemeteries Type I 


CATEGORY 0 will only be used in the next chapter for sites of the /ranian 
Oil Operating Companies maps. CATEGORY А could also contain ruins, 
because it cannot be determined if some of the structures in CATEGORY B 
are old or new remains. There is certainly no clear difference between the Pre- 
Sassanian, Sassanian and Post-Sassanian ruins. CATEGORY C could be tells, 
but there could also be other kinds of mounds in the area and some of them 
also contain ruins. CATEGORY D contains sites of uncertain significance 
because it cannot be determined whether they are interesting archaeological 
sites, or perhaps just some modern disturbance. 


6. The Search for possible New Archaeological Sites (Pl. 3-7) 


Every image was carefully studied several times in order to discover new 
sites, but it is, however, still possible that some structures were missed. 
The same categories and types described previously were used, augmented 
with some new ones, culminating with *The Final Key' at the end of this 
chapter. 

Nevertheless, this final key may not correspond with the actual situa- 
tion. For example, a modern village may still contain a ruin. CATEGORY 
0 is not visible, so it has no use, except for the structures mentioned by the 
Iranian Oil Operating Companies. We used 


* CATEGORY A with its eight different types of modern villages and 
towns, 

* CATEGORY B in which square structures with roads are distin- 
guished from square structures without roads, 

* CATEGORY C (tells) (without further distinction), and 

• CATEGORY D (also without further distinction). 
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Structures which did not fit in any of those groups were placed into new 
categories. Some structures were not put into any category because of the 
poor quality of some minor parts of the images. 

The results of this study should be interpreted with caution, because 
they have not yet been verified with fieldwork. 


A. Structures of the Iranian Oil Operating Companies maps 


33 towns or villages: 04; 07; 012; 023; 027; 029; 033; 034; 040; 
047; 048; 049; 068; 070; 071; 072; 075; 077; 081; 082; 084; O86; 
087; O89; O90; O92; 097; 0101; 0108; 0112; 0120; 0121; 0126 

72 buildings: Ol; 02; 03; 05; 06; 08; 09; 011; 013; O14; 015; O16; 
019; O20; O21; O22; O24; O25; O26; O30; O31; O36; O37; O38; O39; 
O43; 044; 045; 046; O51; O53; 055; O56; O57; O58; O59; O61; O62; 
O63; O64; O66; O67; O69; O73; O74; O76; O78; O80; O85; 088; 091: 
O93; O94; O95; O96; O98; 0100; 0104; 0105; 0106; 0107; 0109; 
0110; 0111; 0113; 0114; 0115; 0116; 0117; 0118; 0119; 0123; 
0127; 0128; 0129; 0130; 0131 


These structures were not used to develop the Key model referred to in the 
previous chapter because it could not be determined whether they were 
recent or not. They are to be considered as ‘new’ sites. Only the structures 
of the Iranian Oil Operating Companies maps which were determined by 
Vanden Berghe have been used in the previous model. 


Sites uncategorized because of the poor quality of the image 
070 (8 x 3 mm.); 047 (7 x 5 mm.); O57 (4 buildings) (4 x 3 mm.); O89 
(9 x 3 mm.); 0107 (2 buildings) (1 x 2 mm.); O27 (7 x 4 mm.); 023 (5 x 
2 mm.); 029 (бх 2 mm.); O7 (6 x 4 mm.); O12 (7 x 4 mm.) 


CATEGORY 0: No sites or features visible 

064 (5 buildings); 062 (1 building); O73 (2 buildings); O61 (1 building); 
O56 (3 buildings); O92; O94 (2 buildings); O93 (1 building); O101; O44 
(2 buildings); O100 (1 building); O24 (1 building); O25 (1 building); 
O22 (1 building); O15 (1 building); O13 (1 building); O8 (1 building) 


CATEGORY A: Modern towns or villages 
TYPE 2: O91 (1 building) (бх 6 mm.); 0128 (1 building) (17 x 2 mm.); 
O38 (2 buildings) (10 x 2.5 mm.); O5 (2 buildings) (2 x 2 mm.) 
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O91 aft O128 fore 038 fore O5 aft 


TYPE 3: O76 (3 buildings) (6 x 3 mm.); O71 (6 x 5 mm.); 067 (6 build- 
ings) (2 x 2 mm.); O59 (3 buildings) (8 x 3 mm.); O48 (7 x 4 mm.); O49 
(7 x 4 mm.); O53 (1 building) (3 x 2 mm.); O46 (3 buildings) (6 x 5 mm.); 
O87 (7 x 3 mm.); O86 (3 x 3 mm.); O90 (11 x 3 mm.); O84 + O85 (O85 is 
1 building) (3 x 2 mm.); O97 (7 x 3 mm.); 0116 (1 building) (3 x 3 mm.); 
0108 (7 x 5 mm); 0112 (5 x 3 mm); 0120 (7 x 2 mm.); O118 (1 build- 
ing) (2 x 1 mm); O126 (3 x 4 mm.); ОЗІ (2 buildings) (6 x 1 mm.); O20 
(2 buildings) (8 x 3 mm.) 


O76 fore O49 fore O84 + 085 fore O120 fore 


= 


a 


O71 fore O53 fore 097 aft O118 fore 


а б k 


O67 fore O46 fore 


O126 fore 


a 
Fu 


O59 fore O87 fore 0108 fore O31 fore 
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O48 fore O86 fore O112 fore 


pyr 
r^ 


O90 fore O20 fore 


TYPE 4 O72 (6 x 3 mm.) 
= 


O72 fore 


TYPE 5: No examples. 


TYPE 6: 095 (1 building) (2 x 3 mm.); O111 (2 buildings) (4 x 5 mm.); 
O33 (6 x 4 mm.) O39 (3 buildings) (7 x 4 mm.) (very regular); O36 
(1 building) (2 x 2 mm.) 


O95 fore O33 fore O36 fore 
0111 fore O39 fore 


TYPE 7: O82 (9 x 6 mm.); O77 (6 x 4 mm.); O110 (4 buildings) (6 x 
3 mm.); O40 (17 x 4 mm.) 


082 fore 077 fore O110 fore O40 fore 
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TYPE 8: O88 (1 building) (3 x 4 mm.) (grey outside inside of bright white); 
0119 (2 buildings) (6 x 5 mm.) (grey outside inside of bright white) 


O88 fore O119 fore 


CATEGORY B: Possible ruins 

For this category we developed two new types: square structures with 
roads and those without roads. Besides those, sites with a disturbed 
black/white/grey structure also seem to appear. Since there are no build- 
ings visible but they are identified on the maps as villages, it seems likely 
that they are ruins, especially those without roads. 


SQUARE STRUCTURES WITH ROADS: 066 (9 buildings) (25 x 10 
mm.) (also a lot of debris and boulder ruins (see further); O74 (1 building) 
(4 x 4 mm.); O109 (2 buildings) (7 x 3 mm.); O131 (1 building) (3 x 2 
mm.); O16 (1 building) (4 x 4 mm.); O9 (2 buildings) (10 x 4 mm.); О2 
(2 buildings) (3 x 3 mm.) O4 (6 x 6 mm.); Ol (3 buildings) (7 x 5 mm.); 
O113 (1 building) (6 x 2 mm.) 


066 fore O119 fore O16 aft O4 aft 


ы @ 


O74 fore 0131 for 


O2 aft O113 fore 
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SQUARE STRUCTURES WITHOUT ROADS: 068 (3 x 3 mm.) (half 
square, also debris); O58 (3 buildings) (5 x 3 mm.) 


068 aft O58 aft 


DISTURBED AREAS WITH ROADS: The site has a grey/black/white 
disturbed texture. There are no clear buildings, or very few. All structures 
are close to each other. Sometimes the site of the disturbed zone is next to 
a place where there seems to be some kind of buildings. The boundaries 
are not clear. They are situated in the valleys, and there are roads near the 
sites. 


Sites: O75 (7 x 6 mm.) (irregular) (also square structures); O81 (4 x 
2 mm.) (irregular); O78 (2 buildings) (3 x 1 mm.); O51 (2 buildings) (3 x 
3 mm.); O55 (2 buildings) (6 x 1 mm.); 098 (5 buildings) (5 x 4 mm.); 
0106 (2 buildings) (4 x 5 mm.); 0105 (2 buildings) (7 x 3 mm.); O34 
(14 x 4 mm.); 019 (5 buildings) (4 x 4 mm.); O21 (4 buildings) (2 x 2 mm.) 


O75 fore 


"n 
pi 


O81 fore 


078 fore 098 fore 019 fore 


034 fore 


021 aft 
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DISTURBED AREAS WITHOUT ROADS: The area looks very dis- 
turbed (white/black/grey). There are no clear buildings or very few. All 
structures are close to each other. The boundaries are not sharp, and they 
are situated in the valleys. There are no roads near the sites. 

Sites: O14 (2 buildings) (4 x 3 mm.) (This site also contains a part with 
modern, white buildings) 


Ec 


014 fore 


CATEGORY C: Hills (Tells) 
No examples. 


CATEGORY D: Places with disturbance 


O69 (1 building) (2 x 2 mm.); O37 (1 building); O123 (1 building) (2.5 x 
3 mm.); O11 (1 building) (3 x 2 mm.) 


O69 aft O37 fore O123 fore O11 fore 


CATEGORY E: Buildings 
We divided the buildings standing on their own into two new types. 


TYPE 1: One grey or white building is visible. They stand alone or there 
are a couple adjacent to one another. The boundaries are not always clear, 
and some shadows are visible. These sites are situated in the valleys near 
a river and roads. 

Sites: O80 (1 building) (0.5 x 0.5 mm.); 096 (2 buildings) (2 x 1 mm.); 
0114 (1 building) + 0115 (1 building) (3 x 3 mm.); 0121 (5 x 3 mm.); 
0117 (1 building) (2 x 0.5 тт.); О130 (1 building) (1 x 1.5 mm.); 030 
(2 buildings) (2 x 1 mm.); O6 (1 building) (0.5x 0.5mm.); O3 (1 building) 
(0.5 x 0.5 mm.) 
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O80 aft 0117 aft O30 fore O3 aft 


N 


0114 + 0115 fore 


zm 


fix 


O121 fore 


TYPE 2: Square structures which are grey/white on the outside and white 
inside. They are standing alone or with little buildings attached. The 
boundaries are clear and there are shadows. They are situated on the val- 
ley, the mountainside or in the mountains, with roads and a river nearby. 
These sites are almost not visible on the Afterward images. The structures 
look modern, but should not be dismissed because square structures like 
this also appear in archaeological sites, although such sites tend to be a lit- 
tle darker on the image. 

Sites: O63 (1 building) (2 x 1 mm); O129 (1 building) (2 x 2 mm); 
O43 (2 buildings) (0.5 x 0.5 mm); O104 (1 building) (3 x 1 mm); O127 
(1 building) (1 x1 mm) 


LX. : 


O129 aft O104 fore O127 fore 


O43 fore O63 fore 
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B. New sites 


The new sites (‘N’-sites) found were divided into the already known cate- 
gories. The use of group 0 (No sites or features visible) was discontinued. 
In this chapter some sites are also placed in new types. 


CATEGORY A: Modern towns or villages 

TYPE 2: N1 (бх 1 mm.) (in 1 line); № (5 x 2 mm); N3 (7 x 4 x 8mm); 
N4 (4 x 1 mm.); N5 (2 x 2 mm.); N6 (2 x 2 mm.); N7 (1 x 1 mm.); N8 
(4 x 3 mm.); N9 (10 x 6 mm.); N10 (5 x 5 mm.); N11 (5 x 3 mm.) 


N7 fore N9 fore 


NI fore 
N2 aft N5 aft N8 fore N10 fore 


N3 aft N6 fore N11 fore 


TYPE 3: N12 (30 x 10 mm.); N13 (4 x 5 mm.); N14 (9 x 7mm); N15 
(5 x 3 mm.); N16 (7 x 3 mm.); N17 (7 x 4mm.); N18 (3 x 1 mm.); N19 
(7 x 1 mm.); N20 (5 x 3 mm.); N21 (4 x 3 mm.); N22 (2 x 2 mm.); N23 
(1 x 1 mm.); N24 (3 x 2 mm.); N25 (5 x 4 mm.); N26 (5 x 6 mm.); N27 
(4 x 4 mm.); N28 (7 x 4 mm.); N29 (15 x 5 mm.); N30 (4 x 1,5 mm; 
N31 (5 x 5 mm.) 
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N12 aft N13 aft N14 for N15 fore 


N16 fore N20 fore 


N17 fore N21 fore 


N28 fore 


N29 fore 


EH 


М18 fore N22 fore N26 fore N30 fore 


= 


N19 fore N23 aft N27 fore N31 fore 
TYPE 4: No examples. 


TYPE 5: No examples. 


TYPE 6: N32 (3 x 3 mm.); N33 (4 x 2 mm.); N34 (3 x 2 mm.) 


N32 aft N33 fore N34 aft 
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TYPE 7: N35 (3 x 3 mm.) 


N35 fore 


TYPE 8: No examples. 


CATEGORY B: Possible ruins 

SQUARE STRUCTURES WITH ROADS: N36 (10 x 3 mm.); N37 (4 x 
3 mm.); N38 (3 x 3 mm.); N39 (6 x 6 mm.); N40 (12 x 6 mm.); N41 
(2 x 1 mm.); N42 (5 x 2 mm.); N43 (1 x 1 mm.); N44 (4 x5 mm.); N45 


(13 x 7mm); N46 (3 x 2 mm.) 
~ s 


N39 fore N42 fore N45 fore 


N37 fore N40 fore N43 fore N46 fore 


N38 fore N41 fore N44 fore 


SQUARE STRUCTURES WITHOUT ROADS: N47 (1 x 0.5 mm.); N48 
(2 x 2 mm.); N49 (1 x 0.55 mm.); N50 (17 x 10 mm.); N51 (1 x 1 mm.); 
N52 (1 x 1,5 mm.); N53 (бх 3 mm.); N54 (1 x 1 mm.); N55 (12 x 7mm); 
N56 (1 x 1 mm.); N57 (3 x 1 mm.); N58 (3 x 1 mm.); N59 (10 x 20mm); 
N60 (0.50 x 0.50mm) 
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N50 fore 


N57 fore 


№58 aft 


N48 fore 


— 


+ - 


N59 aft 


N56 fore N60 aft 


N49 fore N52 aft 


DISTURBED AREAS WITH ROADS: N61 (14 x 2 mm. en3x 4 mm.) 
(triangles); N62 (3 x 3 mm.); N63 (3 x 3 mm.); N64 (3 x 2 mm.); N65 
(3 x 2 mm.); N66 (6 x 3 mm.); N67 (6 x 2 mm.); N68 (2 x 2 mm.); N69 
(3 x 4 mm.); N70 (8 x 2 mm.); N71 (12x 6 x 10 mm.); N72 (12 x 3 mm. 
en 6 x 2 mm.); N73 (6 x 5 mm.2.5 mm.); N74 (10 x 7mm); N75 (9 x 
4 mm.); N76 (3 x 2 mm.); N77 (3 x 2 mm.); N78 (7 x 5 mm.) 


Л i É 


N61 aft N62 aft N63 aft N64 fore 


N65 fore N69 fore N72 fore N75 aft 
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N66 fore N73 fore N76 aft 


3 Ра p 


N67 aft N71 aft N74 aft N77 fore 


N68 fore N78 fore 


DISTURBED AREAS WITHOUT ROADS: N79 (5 x 2 mm.) (there's a 
road on the other side of the river); N80 (3 x 2 mm.); N81 (3 x 2 mm); 
N82 (2 x 1 mm.); N83 (4 x 4 mm.); N84 (7 x 3 mm); N85 (7 x 6 mm); 
N86 (3 x 3 mm.); N87 (5 x 5 mm.); N88 (5 x 2 mm.); N89 (2 x 2 mm); 
N90 (4 x 3 mm.); N91 (2 x 2 mm.); N92 (4 x 2 mm.); N93 (15 x 7mm); 
N94 (15 x 10 mm.); N95 (4 x 3 mm.); N96 (18 x 5 mm); N97 (5 x 
3 mm.); N98 (5 x 2 mm.); N99 (7 x 7mm); N100 (6 x 3 mm.); N101 
(6 x 4 mm.) 


td 
AT 


N79 fore N84 fore N88 aft N92 fore 


a Kd 


N80 aft N85 fore N89 fore N93 fore 
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Em 
id КА 
x 


N81 fore N86 fore N90 fore 
N82 aft N87 aft N91 fore N95 fore 
- = 
| idi a x 
N83 fore N97 fore N99 fore N101 aft 
i ^s 
| 
N96 aft N98 fore N100 aft 


BOULDER RUINS: This new type consists of structures which are hol- 
low on the inside. They are difficult to distinguish from the Sassanian and 
Pre-Sassanian ruins. The best way to distinguish them is by identifying 
their situation on the mountainside where they are spread out. Some of 
them are black structures in the fields, and in some cases only a few lines 
are visible... It is possible that some structures categorised as CATE- 
GORY B or CATEGORY F are also boulder ruins. The boundaries are 
clear and they are all situated near other large structures. Occasionally 
there are roads near the sites. It is possible that Sassanian and Pre-Sassan- 
jan ruins are between these boulder ruins. There are many boulder ruins in 
Luristan, but not all of them are old settlements, some of them are modern 
structures which are used to keep the cattle together, similar to the ancient 
ones. 
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Sites: N102 (35 x 20 mm.) (total area); N103 (3 x 2 mm.); N104 (25 x 
15 mm.) (total area); N105 (1 x 1 mm.); N106 (25 x 15 mm.) (total area); 
N107 (10 x 15 mm.) (total area); N108 (27 x 20 mm.) (total area); N109 
(10 x 1 mm.) (total area); М110 (10 x 8 mm.) (total area); N111 (10 x 
4 mm.) (total area); N112 (25 x 10 mm.) (total area); N113 (40 x 20 mm.) 
(total area) (+ big white stain); N 114 (10 x 5 mm.) (total area); N115 
(9 x 5 mm.) (total area); N116 (1 x 0.5 mm.); N117 (20x 10 mm.) (total 
area); N118 (33 x 13 mm.) (total area); N119 (20 x 10 mm.) (total area); 
N120 (23 x 10 mm.) (total area); N121 (55 x 5 mm.) (total area); N122 
(25 x 13 mm.) (total area); N123 (3 x 1 mm.) (total area); N124 (17 x 
5 mm.) (total area); N125 (22 x 17 mm.) (total area); N126 (5 x 4 mm.); 
N127 (5 x 2 mm.); N128 (5 x 2 mm.); N129 (16 x 7 mm.) (total area); 
N130 (3 x 1 mm.) (total area) 


N102 aft N104 fore 106 aft 


N103 fore N105 aft 


Se 


N108 aft N115 aft N122 aft 


N109 fore 


N113 aft 
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N116 aft 


N117 aft 


N119 aft 


N123 fore 


N124 aft 


e 
J Р 


| 
d 
= 


N125 aft 


N126 aft 


N127 aft 
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Ж, 


N128 aft 


N129 fore N130 aft 


N121 aft 


OTHER LINEAR STRUCTURES: Besides the linear structures already 
mentioned, some which don’t seem to fit in any of the other categories can 
be observed. They are bright white, black or grey, and most of them are 
larger than those already mentioned. Some of these structures certainly 
have archaeological importance. They are all standing alone, situated in 
the mountains and on the mountain-sides. Boundaries are very clear, and 
there are no roads near them. 

Sites: N131 (2 x 1.25 mm. en 3 x 1,25 mm.) (white lines in black 
stains); N132 (2 x 2 mm.) (also earth traces) (white lines with a # — 
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shape); N133 (4 x 2 mm.) (white lines with two C-shapes turned to each 
other); N134 (2 x 2 mm.) (a vague white square with rounded off cor- 
ners); N135 (6 x 1 mm.) (two long black lines (possibly the remains of a 
village); N136 (1.5 x 1 mm.) (bright, white lines against a black back- 
ground); N137 (long white line in the shape of a corner, contains a rec- 
tangular building) (7 x 2 mm.); N138 (four small white lines next to each 
other) (1.5 x 1 mm.); N139 (3 x 2 mm.) (black rectangular which is bend 
over hypotenuse in a field; possibly a boulder ruin); N140 (2 x 1.25 mm.) 
(bright white rectangular in alluvium of the mountain) 


N131 aft N134 aft N137 fore N120 + N138 aft 


Na T За Le 
N132 fore N135 fore N140 aft N136 fore 
~ "n 
N133 fore N139 fore 


CATEGORY C: Hills (Tells) 

N141 (10 x 6 mm.) (not circular, but some kind of artificial hill); N142 
(1 x І mm); N143 (13 x 2 mm.) (small hills); №44 (5 x 2 mm.) 
(+ ground marks) (probably not a tell); М145 (7 x 7 mm.); М146 (1 x 
1 mm.); N147 (0.5 x 0.5 5 mm.) (could also be a building TYPE 1); N148 
(the hill on the Forward-image is a technical mistake); N149 (6 x 3 mm.) 
(+ ground marks); N150 (1.5 x 1.5 mm.); М154 (3 x 3 mm.) 
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cow 
Р> Ё 


М141 fore N144 fore N147 fore N149 fore 
m Lo Му: 
-— | |. ha 
N142 fore 073 + N145 fore N148 fore N150 fore 

> ~ ^ 

M z x 


N143 fore N146 fore N154 aft 


CATEGORY D: Places with disturbance 
N151 (7 x 2 mm.) (disturbed area with a lot of hills) 


№151 aft 


CATEGORY E: Buildings 

Square buildings without roads standing on their own were placed in 
CATEGORY B within SQUARE STRUCTURES WITH ROADS. It is 
not clear if these are modern structures or not. 


TYPE 1: М152 (2 х 1 mm.); N153 (5 x 1 mm.) 
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N152 fore N153 aft 


TYPE 2: No examples. 


C. Conclusion 


All together, the following sites were identified: 


Sites uncategorized because of the poor quality of the image: 10 (O) 
Category 0: No sites or features visible: 17 (O) 

Category A: Eight types of Modern towns or villages: 37 (O) + 35 (N) 
Category B: Possible ruins: 

e Square structures with roads: 10 (О) + 11 (N) 

• Square structures without roads: 2 (О) + 13 (N) 

e Disturbed areas with roads: 11 (O) +18 (N) 

e Disturbed areas without roads: 1 (O) + 23 (N) 

• Boulder ruins: 29 (N) 

* Other linear structures: 10 (N) 

Category C: Hills (tells): 11 (N) 

Category D: Places with disturbance: 4 (О) + 1 (N) 

Category E: Two types of buildings: 14 (O) + 2 (N) 


Our study located many sites which could perhaps be archaeological sites. 
Some structures mentioned on the /ranian Oil Operating Companies maps 
also seem to be possible archaeological sites. All structures from CATE- 
GORY A are certainly modern, but they can of course, also contain old 
structures and sites. Possible ruins (CATEGORY B) without roads have a 
slightly larger chance of having archaeological importance than structures 
with roads leading to them. However some known archaeological sites also 
contain roads leading to them (maybe old roads?). Boulder ruins of uncer- 
tain age are known all over Luristan and are not considered to be of signif- 
icant archaeological value, although they could contain more interesting 
structures. The other linear structures certainly have an archaeological 
value. From CATEGORY C, it is not always clear if they are tells, and this 
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needs further stereoscopic investigation. CATEGORY D is worth studying. 
They contain the structures which do not fit in CATEGORY C. CATE- 
GORY E are almost certainly all recent structures. It would also be inter- 
esting to do some fieldwork near the sites which were not placed in a spe- 
cific category. 


THE FINAL KEY 


CATEGORY A: MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES 


MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 2 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 3 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 4 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 5 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 6 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 7 
MODERN TOWNS OR VILLAGES TYPE 8 


CATEGORY B: POSSIBLE RUINS 


SQUARE STRUCTURES WITH ROADS 
SQUARE STRUCTURES WITHOUT ROADS 
DISTURBED AREAS WITH ROADS 
DISTURBED AREAS WITHOUT ROADS 
BOULDER RUINS 
OTHER LINEAR STRUCTURES 


CATEGORY C: HILLS (TELLS) 
CATEGORY D: PLACES WITH DISTURBANCE 


CATEGORY E: BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS TYPE 1 
BUILDINGS TYPE 2 


7. Extended investigations 


Some of the images were examined using the stereoscopic technique, which 
resulted in some interesting findings concerning the location of the sites in 
relation to each other. Two overlapping pictures from an aerial series are 
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called a stereopair. In our study it is the Forward and Afterward images which 
form the stereopairs. With them it is possible to get a stereoscopic, three- 
dimensional view. Some structures which are difficult to see while looking at 
a single image could be discovered in a quick and efficient way using the 
stereoscopic technique, but it is important to take account of the existence of 
the stereoscopic exaggeration (A hill, for example, looks stereoscopically 
much higher than it really is). Textures could also look completely different 
under a stereoscope (Lillesand, Kiefer, 1994, 126, 159). If the entire area could 
be searched with this method, more tells and other human built hills (includ- 
ing possibly tumuli from dolmens) would certainly be found. This study, how- 
ever, only investigated three pairs of Forward and Afterward images. 

The pictures were developed on a scale of 1/19.000 for this study, as far 
as possible in a way that both Forward and Afterward pictures would have 
the same texture. This is essential in order to get a good stereoscopic 
result, but is never completely possible. After that images were scanned 
and transferred to computer. One out of each pair had to be rectified. This 
had to be done because the images are not geometrically correct, because 
of the corner in which the pictures were taken and because the earth is 
round. The photographed area of one negative is 200 km. long, so there is 
considerable deformation on the sides. The investigated area is on the side 
of the negative strips. 


Pair 1: 


Sites on the images: S12/S57 (The Sassanian town Shirwan and the mod- 
ern town of Sar Kalan); O40 (A modern village or town); 510 = O41 (The 
modern village Larini); O39 (3 buildings); O38 (2 buildings); S66 
(Imamzadeh Hadjdj Hazar with cemetery); S56 + 574 (S56 is Sassanian 
ruin Qa’lah Tur Riz and S74 is Tepe Qal’Ah Tur Riz); S71 (Islamic 
funeral pillar Imamzadeh Hadjdj Hazar); S70 (Islamic funeral pillar Mil 
Bardjiei); N54 (A square structure); N43 (A square structure) 

This is the first pair investigated. Three-dimensional buildings were 
identified, and the mountains and terraced country were really clear. The 
Sassanian town of Shirwan is visible, but not much more could be deter- 
mined. The most important result was Tepe Qal’ Ah Tur Riz, which could 
be seen in three-dimensions with a clear elevation. A possible new tell in 
the valley of Shirwan was also discovered with three dimensions visible. 
The Imamzadeh and the pillars are not visible. 
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Sites on the images: 525 + 526 (S25 is a Dar Tanha cemetery and 526 a 
Bani Surmah Cemetery); 51 (The modern town or village Chamzuyah 
(Cham Ritat)); N140 (A square linear structure); N58 (A square linear 
structure); N59 (A square linear structure); N60 (A square linear struc- 
ture) 

Some square structures were investigated on this pair, but they did not 
appear to be visible in three-dimensions, although one new structure was 
discovered. However, the study did lead to the interesting discovery that 
with this technique the positions that sites have compared to each other 
can be seen. Some structures seem to have a function connected to each 
other, while others seem to be lookouts for another structure. 


Pair 3: 


Sites on the images: 082 (The modern village or town Haleh Sam and two 
buildings); O81 (A modern village or town); O80 (One building); O78 
(Two buildings); S79 = O79 (The modern village or town Chamshmah 
Qulah); O77 (The modern town or village Dar Eshkaft); S89 (Tepe 
Mehraban); N136 (Black stain with bright white line structure); N83 (A 
possible hill and a black triangle-shaped stain) 

The priority in studying pair 3 was to establish whether or not a tell 
(Tepe Mehraban) which was not visible with the images could be identi- 
fied using the stereoscopic technique. A clearly visible sharp elevation 
indicates that this kind of tells (TYPE 1) can also be found on the images. 


The study suggests that this technique is certainly useful. It can be used to 
search for human and natural elevations, and can also be used to study the 
relation of the sites between each other on the pictures. With this spatial 
aspect, and on this scale it is possible to build up improved interpretations 
about both old and new structures. 


Conclusion 


This research should be followed by new field work to either confirm or 
disprove its conclusions. This project will not be said to be finalized until 
the results have been compared with facts, and the method refined. 
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At this stage, this research can only be said to consist of constructing a 
potentially successful method for identifying possible new sites, and other 
adjacent sites of potential interest, including square structures, linear struc- 
tures and tells. There are of course also the boulder ruins which could be 
surveyed, and structures identified as modern sites which could also con- 
tain old features. Remote Sensing must be used here as a kind of prelimi- 
nary investigation, before new field work is started for more effective 
results to be achieved. The stereoscopic investigation should also be 
extended, because the case studies with the three pairs of photographs 
appeared quite promising. It is certainly a good way to locate tells. 

Some of the sites studied here were perhaps seen during the expedition 
of 1979, but dismissed as of little or no interest. Vanden Berghe had little 
interest in tells and boulder ruins, and didn’t record them all. It is unfortu- 
nate that Vanden Berghe also did not record all modern buildings, because 
such information would have been valuable for a study like this one. 
Future field trips to this area should record as much information as possi- 
ble, and satellite images should be used as maps to refine the method used 
in this research. The technique can of course also be used outside Iran. 

The quality of the images also had an influence on the study, in part 
because of the quality of the negatives purchased. As a result some areas 
couldn’t be studied as intensely as they should have been, and there was a 
significant difference between the Forward and Afterward imagery. The 
Afterward images were a lot sharper than the others, but because of the 
color contrast sites were easier to see on the Forward images. 

Just one of the possibilities offered by satellite images was studied, but 
it is clear there is still much work to be done. The stereoscopic method has 
been discussed, but filtering systems could also be used to find linear 
structures. A more integrated use of GIS (Geographical Information Sys- 
tems) would also be useful. 


A summary of the archaeological purposes CORONA (keyhole) can be 
used for includes: 


— The study of the destruction of the archaeological heritage: The tech- 
nique facilitates investigation of buildings or sites which were still 
existing 30 years ago, and which have now disappeared. The study 
clearly showed the differences between the maps of the Iranian Oil 
Operating Companies, the information from Vanden Berghe and the 
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images from CORONA. In a period of less than two decades some 
places which were referred to as buildings became villages, possibly 
because of the fertility of both valleys. 

— The verification of old archaeological reports: If a site was visited 
before the 1960s it can be verified or a search conducted for its exact 
location. 

— The study of the relationship of different sites or buildings with 
regard to each other and their situation in the landscape: On the 
maps most structures can be seen in the valleys, or on their edges, 
while boulder ruins are situated along the mountains. Most possible 
ruins seem to be situated close to the mountains. All tells are in the 
valleys of Shirwan and Chardawal and not on the south eastern side 
of the Saimarreh. Disturbed places are found everywhere. Modern 
towns, villages and buildings are situated along the heart of the val- 
leys on the banks of rivers. On a smaller scale, one can study the 
relationship which some buildings have with each other. Stereo- 
scopic research enables differences between older and more recent 
sites to be identified because their situation in the landscape is more 
clearly seen. 

— The location of new archaeological sites and interesting archaeolog- 
ical areas (old river-beds, fields, roads, irrigation patterns,...): On 
the images old river beds can be seen, and these are potential sites 
for archaeological remains. 

— The measurement and illustration of sites. 


Using CORONA images is much cheaper than the other Satellite Remote 
Sensing applications identified in the first chapter, and the results are 
superior most of the time. While it cannot replace all the other Satellite 
Remote Sensing techniques, most of research done using expensive com- 
mercial systems, can also be done with CORONA. 
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Plates 


CORONA Imagery: Data available from U.S. Geological Survey, EROS Data 
Center, Sioux Falls, SD 

Pl. 1: CORONA-system: CAMPBELL, 1996, 194 / CORONA Negatives: Data 
available from U.S. Geological Survey, EROS Data Center, Sioux Falls, SD 

Pl. 2: “Iran; Azié" Microsoft® Encarta® 2001 Encyclopedia. http://encarta. 
msn.com © 1993-2001 Microsoft Corporation. АП rights reserved. / “Пат; 
Iran” Microsoft® Encarta® 2001 Encyclopedia. http://encarta.msn.com © 
1993-2001 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. 

Pl. 3: based on the IRANIAN OIL OPERATING COMPANIES maps. 

Pl. 4: based on the IRANIAN OIL OPERATING COMPANIES maps. 

Pl. 5: based on the IRANIAN OIL OPERATING COMPANIES maps. 

Pl. 6: based on the IRANIAN OIL OPERATING COMPANIES maps. 

Pl. 7: based on the IRANIAN OIL OPERATING COMPANIES maps. 
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Pl. 1: The CORONA system (top) together with an example of a Forward and 
Afterward negative of approximately the same area (bottom). 
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Pl. 5: Third part (map С) of the studied area with indication of the ‘N’, “О” and ‘S’ sites. 
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РІ. 7: Fifth part (map E) of the studied area with indication of the ‘N’, “О” and ‘S’ sites. 
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In the 1970’s there were rumours that villagers were illegally excavating 
tombs at Khatunban in the Badavar valley of Luristan, some 25 km. 
south of Harsin. During these activities a rare decorated bronze horse-bit 
had been found (pl. 5). This object was confiscated and deposited in the 
Iran Bastan Museum, Teheran. The former ICAR or Iranian Center for 
Archaeological Research, planned rescue excavations at Khatunban and 
Mr. Ali Akbar Sarfaraz was dispatched in 1975 on behalf of the “Edare- 
ye Koll-e Hefazat-e Athar-e Bastani Iran”, the “Organisation for the 
Protection of Historical Monuments of Iran”. He excavated seven tombs 
and thirteen objects were later put on display during the annual exhibi- 
tion at Teheran in 1977 (Cat. Teheran 1977, p. 41-42, fig. p. 63; Over- 
laet 2003, p. 47-48, fig. 32). Since then, no further reports were made on 
this material. As such there was no information about the exact location, 
the size or the layout of the cemetery or about the type of tombs that 
were present. A “Khatunban”, located along the Badavar river, also 
occurred in the reports of Erich Schmidt, however (pl. 1-4, 25-26). 
Schmidt excavated 8 individual tombs in 1938 and had published a short 
preliminary report (Schmidt 1938, p. 214, fig. 13). The final report on his 
work, however, was only published in 1989, long after the ICAR rescue 
excavations (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, p. 63-65, 257, 550- 
551, pl. 59-66, 135, 139, 155-156, 163, 166, 175, 192, 202, 204, 213, 
217, 231-232, 241). As a result, it remained unknown whether Schmidt 
and Sarfaraz had worked at the same site or at the same graveyard. In a 
recent study on Luristan Iron Age sites, the label “Khatunban A” was 
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therefore introduced for Schmidt’s excavations and “Khatunban B” for 
the excavations of Sarfaraz (Overlaet 2003, p. 45). 

As our information on the Luristan cultures is still very fragmentary and 
many problems remain to be solved, it is of the utmost importance that all 
information is gathered on those few tombs, which were excavated in con- 
trolled circumstances. The “Luristan project” which was started in 1995 
by Ernie Haerinck and Bruno Overlaet to produce the final reports on the 
15 years of fieldwork in the Pusht-i Kuh (1965-1979) of the BAMI 
(Belgian Archaeological Mission in Iran) is therefore expanded (Haerinck 
& Overlaet 1996, 1998, 1999, 2004; Overlaet 2003). Other research in 
Luristan is to be included and renewed targeted fieldwork in close collab- 
oration with the Iranian institutions and collegues is envisaged. 


The present study aims to clarify the “Khatunban” context, to present the 
available results of the 1975 Iranian excavations and to compare them with 
Schmidt’s discoveries. To gather the necessary information, the objects of 
the 1975 Khatunban excavations were studied in the Iran Bastan Museum 
in 2001 and a visit to the site was made in 2003. 

In May 2001, Ernie Haerinck and Erik Smekens worked for two weeks 
in the Iran Bastan Museum to gather further information on the 1975 exca- 
vations at Khatunban and on the 1976 excavations of Mr. Mahmoud 
Kordovani at Ilam in the Pusht-i Kuh (Cat. Teheran 1977, p. 40-41, 62; 
Soto-Riesle 1983; Overlaet 2003, p. 17-18, fig. 5-6). This joint study of 
Ghent University and the Iran National Museum, Teheran, was possible 
only on the kind invitation of Mr. Mohammad Reza Kargar, Director of 
the Iran National Museum. Funding for the project was obtained from 
Ghent University and the Science Foundation-Flanders. Mrs. Zahra Jaffar- 
Mohammadi (head-keeper of the Gandjineh Markazi or Central Treasury 
of the Museum) had taken great care to sort out the material from Khatun- 
ban and Ilam. Mrs. Shahin Atesfi (keeper of the Gandjineh Markazi) 
kindly took charge of the practical arrangements. The authors are grateful 
to the staff of the museum for their overall kind and efficient cooperation. 
Mr. Erik Smekens, photographer-draughtsman at Ghent University, made 
the photographs and drawings of the objects from the Khatunban B exca- 
vations with the exception of pl. 5. The photo of the horse-bit was 
provided by the Iran National Museum. 

Ernie Haerinck and Bruno Overlaet travelled through Luristan in Sep- 
tember 2003. They succeeded in locating the exact areas where Schmidt 
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and Sarfaraz had excavated and could gather some valuable information 
from the villagers of Khatunban. This field trip was made possible by the 
kind permission and support of Mr. Jalil Golshan (Research Deputy of the 
Iranian Cultural Heritage Organization), Dr. Masoud Azarnoush (Director 
of the Archaeological Research Center of Miras, Teheran), Mr. Ali Sajjadi 
(regional director, Miras — Luristan, Khorramabad). They kindly рго- 
vided all the necessary permits and facilitated our task by providing much 
appreciated lodgings and transportation. HP-invent, Belgium, had kindly 
supported our expedition by putting a computer and digital camera at our 
disposal. The general funding was provided by the Fund for Scientific 
Research — Flanders within the ongoing Luristan project. 


The Badavar valley is a rather narrow but fertile valley with ample water 
resources. When we visited Khatunban at the end of the summer (Septem- 
ber 22, 2003) and still several weeks before rain was to be expected, there 
was still no shortage of water. The villagers were harvesting and many 
fields had already been ploughed. Other fields were being burned to 
destroy weeds. The general use of tractors and the habit of piling up stones 
along the edges of the fields, had unfortunately resulted in the removal of 
any visual evidence of the presence of stone build tombs. 

The villagers of Khatunban, who belong to the Ittivand Shomal tribe, 
call their village in the local southern Kurdish laki dialect “Tun’abi”, 
which means “along the water”. They were able to provide some very pre- 
cise information. Without showing them any photographs or plans, they 
were able to describe several of the finds and to indicate the fields were 
both Schmidt and Sarfaraz had excavated. The visit of an archaeologist 
such as Schmidt must have made a great impact as the field where he 
excavated in 1938 is nowadays still referred to as “Tepe Mohendez”, the 
hill of the engineer (pl. 25-26). It is located some 2 km to the North of the 
village. The plan which was published in the final report on Schmidt’s 
excavations proved to be reliable (pl. 1). The area where Sarfaraz exca- 
vated lies next to the village, across a small tributary of the Badavar. The 
villagers referred to it as “Sar Takht” (the edge of the plateau, see pl. 27) 
and stated that the horsebit came from this field and had been sold on 
before it was confiscated. Sarfaraz was said to have excavated during one 
or two weeks at the site and had discovered several tombs. 

Our visit to Khatunban thus confirmed the site as the origin of the con- 
fiscated horsebit, although we cannot exclude that it came from some 


Fig. 1. Мар of Luristan with roads as Феу were in the 1970s. 
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other field. However, as they clearly knew about the bit and could provide 
details about it, it is within reason to accept Khatunban at least as its “area 
of discovery”. It was also established that the excavation areas of Schmidt 
(“Khatunban A”) and Sarfaraz (“Khatunban B”) are some 2 km apart 
from one another (see plan plate 1). 


Although we had full access to the 1975 finds from Khatunban B in the 
Iran Bastan Museum, several questions remain since no fieldrecords were 
available. The Museum does not have any excavation records and no pho- 
tographs or other evidence is on file. For several objects, particularly the 
pottery, we ignore in which tomb they were found. We can only hope that 
the excavation files may some day turn up since they must contain essen- 
tial and important information. As it is, we have to work with the evi- 
dence at hand and accept the lacunae as they are. With the limited knowl- 
edge we presently have about the Iron Age in the Pish-i Kuh, even this 
fragmented information on excavated material represents an important 
addition. The finds from E. Schmidt’s tombs are closely related and 
sometimes even identical to the material discovered by A. Sarfaraz. The 
tombs from both excavations obviously represent the same limited times- 
pan. Before we discuss the Khatunban B finds in detail, we will provide a 
survey of Schmidt’s excavations as this may clarify particular aspects of 
Khatunban B. Schmidt’s finds were discussed in the final report by type 
and material, which made it somewhat difficult to distinguish the contents 
of each individual tomb. Recently, the gravegoods were re-assembled and 
reproduced on a unified scale to allow an easy consultation in a general 
survey of excavated Early Iron Age sites in Luristan (Overlaet 2003, 
p. 45-48, fig. 31-32). 

Erich Schmidt excavated 8 individual tombs at the site (Schmidt 1938, 
p. 214, fig. 13). The final report on Schmidt’s excavations was published in 
1989 (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, p. 63-65, 257, 550-551, pl. 59- 
66, 135, 139, 155-156, 163, 166, 175, 192, 202, 204, 213, 217, 231-232, 
241). The tombs were all individual (pl. 1, 4, 25-26). One tomb was a sim- 
ple pit (Kh.A6), the others had one or more walls constructed with stone 
slabs and boulders. Several had large stone slabs, which obviously acted as 
a sort of “door” and closed off the entrance to the tomb. All the tombs had 
capstones. The tombs contained some iron objects, mostly small ones such 
as finger rings, pins or bracelets. The largest iron object was a 24 cm. long 
dagger. Only one tomb still contained a bronze dagger. Teapots with an 
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open spout are related to Pusht-i Kuh Iron Age II pottery. One tomb рго- 
duced a bronze tube with a bronze bottle shaped support, a combination 
which was also found in an Iron Age Ш tomb at Gul Khanan Murdah 
(Haerinck & Overlaet 1999, p. 169-170, ill. 39, pl. 107, 125-126). Other 
objects include bronze vessels, anklets and bronze discs (pl. 2-3). 


List of burialgoods at Khatunban A (pl. 2-3) 


Tomb bronze iron pottery various 

Kh.A1 | 2 bracelets 6 finger rings 1 cup 20 beads (17 carnelian, 

(“xl”) |2 vessels 2 pins 1 chalcedony, 1 bronze) 
1 circular plate 2 lithic tools 

Kh.A2 |- 2 bracelets 1 teapot open spout | alabaster cylinder seal 

("x2") 2 dagger blades 2 sherds 3 lithic tools 

Kh.A3 |2 bracelets (incised |4 finger rings 2 vessels shell beads 

( “x3” ) | geometric decoration) | 5 pins 

Kh.A4 | 1 tube and 1 support | 1 bracelet 2 vessels - 

(“х4”) 

Kh.A5 |1 dagger with a nail |- 1 сир - 

(“х5") оп the grip 

Kh.A6 | 1 pin 2 bracelets 1 teapot bridged - 

(“хб”) open spout 

Kh.A7 | 1 beaker 1 dagger 1 painted vase - 

( "x7" )|3 discs (shields?) 2 bracelets 

Kh.A8 |- 1 dagger with 2 vessels (1 painted) | 1 lithic tool 

(“х8”) bronze nail on grip 
2 bracelets 


It was the confiscation of the decorated horse-bit (pl. 5) which gave rise to 
the ICAR’s initiative to excavate at Khatunban B. Although the villagers 
confirmed its provenience and indicated the field where Sarfaraz later 
excavated as the exact findspot, there will always remain some doubt 
about it. The villagers told us that it was sold on to someone from whom 
it was later confiscated, together with a Seleucid silver coin and an Islamic 
gold coin. These are apparently not related to the find of the horsebit. So 
far, not a single decorated bit has been discovered during the, unfortu- 
nately still very few, controlled excavations in Luristan. This is quite 
remarkable given the fact that horsebits are present in many museums and 
collections. Only a few plain horsebits were excavated in Luristan and 
although stories are abundant about the discovery of horse burials and 
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decorated horsebits underneath human skulls, there is hardly any evidence 
to support these claims (see Haerinck & Overlaet 2004, forthcoming). 

The “Khatunban” horsebit (pl. 5) is relatively heavy and large. It has 
a 25.5 cm. long rigid bar with flattened ends curled in opposite direction. 
The central part has a round section with a diameter of 18.5 cm. The 14.5 
by 14.5 cm. large side-plaques are in the shape of winged mouflons stand- 
ing with their hoofs on an ibex or gazelle. The bar runs through a circular 
opening in the chest-part of the mouflons. These openings bear traces of 
wear. The back of the mouthpieces is almost flat, except for the pair of 
goad spikes and the pair of loops for the attachment of the bridle cheek- 
straps. The animals are quite naturalistic, particularly the winged mou- 
flons. Their protruding heads, with backward curving horns and long 
pointed ears, are executed in the round. The animals have a short tail and 
the slightly upcurving wings bear a feather pattern. They stand with four 
hoofs upon an outstretched lying ibex or gazelle with long curving horns. 
The body of this lying animal is twisted. On the left cheek-piece (pl. 5), 
the front right leg is visible below the head and neck, while the left one is 
folded back below the chest. The body is twisted 180° at the belly and now 
the right hind leg is nearer to the spectator than the left leg. The right 
cheek-piece is the mirror image of the left. Two short vertical bars connect 
the hind legs of the lying animals. These bars have no obvious icono- 
graphic significance and may simply be an addition of the bronze-caster to 
facilitate the casting process. For the same technical reason the craftsman 
connected the tip of the pointed ears to the curving horns. It helps the run- 
ning of the bronze in the mould. 

Without any information about the context in which such horse-bits 
were discovered, most scholars have referred to some Neo-Assyrian repre- 
sentations of horse shaped cheek-pieces to suggest a late 8th. and 7th. cen- 
tury date for the Luristan horse-bits with decorated cheek-pieces (Mus- 
carella 1988a, p. 155-157). These Assyrian examples are stylistically very 
different from those from Luristan, however. The general information 
derived from the BAMI excavations in the Pusht-i Kuh, clearly indicates 
that the highpoint of the canonical Luristan bronzes is to be placed in the 
early Iron Age and not in the Iron Age III. In view of the developed style 
of the “Khatunban B” decorated horse-bit, we tend to date it to the 10th. 
or 9th. century B.C. However, it should be stressed that there is for the 
moment no decisive archaeological evidence at hand to provide an exact 
date. 
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Whereas some doubts will always remain on the origin of the decorated 
horse-bit, there can be none whatsoever about the Khatunban B prove- 
nance of the other finds in the Iran National Museum (pl. 6-24). They 
come from the expedition led by Ali Akbar Sarfaraz. These include bronze 
and iron artefacts, ceramics, some frit fragments, one flint and a few beads 
and shells. However, the absence of field notes hampers their interpreta- 
tion. Not all the objects can be linked to a specific tomb and we cannot 
exclude the possibility that some of them were simply collected at the 
looted site and in fact, do not belong to any of the 7 excavated tombs at 
all. Another problem is the possible re-use of the tombs, something which 
would mean that even objects from the same tomb could not necessarily 
be associated to one another. The possibility may seem small in view of 
the nature of the finds and since nothing of the sort was mentioned in the 
exhibition catalogue, but at least the possibility should not be discarded. 
Also at Khatunban A, there was no evidence of tombs having been re- 
used. In the next chapter, the Khatunban B finds of which the tomb is 
known will be discussed first, followed by the “stray” objects. 


Tomb 1 (pl. 6) 


Only some iron fragments, a bronze needle and a shell can be linked to 
tomb 1. The eye of the 8.2 cm. long bronze needle, made by flattening the 
end and folding it back, is broken but the onset is still recognisable 
(Kh.B1-1). Similar pins are reported from several Iron Age I-II tombs in 
the Pusht-i Kuh (Overlaet 2003, p. 206-207, fig. 174). The iron objects are 
heavily corroded, which hampers identification. There are two open rings 
and a fragment of a third, which seem to be anklets (Kh.B1-2 to 4). The 
diameter of the largest one is about 9.2 cm. Iron anklets are regarded as 
exclusive to female tombs in Luristan. In the Pusht-i Kuh they are charac- 
teristic for the Iron Age IB-II and become the exception in the Iron Age III 
(Overlaet 2003, p. 198, fig. 163). A fourth fragmentary ring with an outer 
diameter of about 6.5 cm. has a flat surface and thins towards the outside 
(Kh.B1-5). Its function is unknown. It may be related to two similar 
bronze rings from the so-called “horse burial” at War Kabud (Haerinck & 
Overlaet 2004, forthcoming) and another one from a horse tomb at Marlik 
Tepe (Negahban 1996, pl. 135:941). Several such bronze rings are 
reported from Luristan and are usually interpreted as harness rings or fit- 
tings for cross-straps (Moorey 1971, p. 133, cat. nr. 143, pl. 27; Vanden 
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Berghe et alii 1982, p. 187, cat. nr. 136). The identification of another 
small flat iron fragment (Kh.B1-9) is also uncertain. Possibly, it is the tip 
of some knife or dagger. There are several iron fragments of “pins”, one 
of which has a curled tip and another which has a thickened tip (Kh.B1-6 
to 8). These may be fragments of clothing pins, but other functions may 
also be possible. Tomb 7, for example, also contained a long bronze pin, 
which could be identified, however, as a stake because of its association 
with horse gear (pl. 16, 18, Kh.B7-9). A 4 cm. high conus shell with a per- 
foration in the side and with a cut-off tip was found in tomb 1 (Kh.B1-10). 
Although conus shells were commonly used to produce shell beads and 
ornaments (Reese 1989, p. 83), it is rare to find complete shells. One com- 
plete specimen was discovered in an Iron Age tomb at Pa-yi Kal in the 
Pusht-i Kuh (Overlaet 2003, p. 225, fig. 188, pl. 147). Several more, some 
with a perforated side and a cut-off tip, were discovered at the Surkh-i 
Dum sanctuary in the Pish-i Kuh (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, p. 
389, 401, pl. 230d). 

There is little evidence to date tomb 1. Nevertheless, there are some 
indications. The apparent general use of iron indicates ап Iron Age II or III 
date, while the presence of iron anklets suggests an Iron Age II, rather than 
an Iron Age III date. 


Tombs 2 to 4 


No information available. 


Tomb 5 (pl. 7) 


The only objects that can be linked to tomb 5 are three small iron frag- 
ments. А 3 cm. long fragment seems to be part of an iron (clothing?) pin 
(Kh.B5-1). A second fragment is a flat curved strip and may be part of a 
finger ring (Kh.B5-2). The third fragment is also curved and may also be 
from some kind of ring (Kh.B5-3). With the little evidence at hand, it 15 
hardly feasible to suggest a date. From the Pusht-i Kuh evidence, however, 
it is clear that iron jewellery (pins and finger rings), made its appearance 
only in the second half of the Iron Age I, to remain in fashion during the 
Iron Age II and to become virtually absent again in the Iron Age III. If 
these fragments were indeed from a clothing pin and a finger ring, this 
would place tomb 5 in the same chronological context as tomb 1. 
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Tomb 6 (pl. 8) 


The only object, which can at present be linked to tomb 6, is a bottle 
shaped support and a finial in the shape of two rampant predators. It is 
most unfortunate since it is the only object of its kind to have been dis- 
covered during controlled excavations and we have no associated objects 
to provide dating criteria. 

The bronze finial is 12.6 cm. in height, the support 9.5 cm. Together, the 
combination stands 22.1 cm. tall. The support is of the characteristic bottle 
shape with a ridge at the open base and three more ridges at the transition 
from body to neck. The top is disc-shaped. A similar support was found by 
Schmidt in 1938 in a tomb at Khatunban A (pl. 2: Kh.A4-4), together with 
a simple bronze tube, an iron bracelet and some pottery (Schmidt, van Loon 
& Curvers 1989, p. 274, pl. 175:1; Overlaet 2003, p. 190, fig. 31, 157). 

The finial itself consists of two rampant predators facing each other. 
They stand on a ring and hold a second ring between their front paws. The 
long arched necks are decorated with manes. The stylised heads have 
wide-open jaws with large fangs and a long curved tongue. Similar finials 
are familiar from many collections (e.g. Potratz 1955, р. 24-25, pl. V-VII; 
Moorey 1971, p. 148-153, pl. 31-33, nrs. 166-171; Muscarella 1988a, 
p. 144-146, cat. nrs. 221-224). 

Very few Luristan finials and standards have been discovered during 
controlled excavations (Overlaet 2003, p. 185-193, fig. 153-159), which is 
surprising considering the large number that are present in museums and 
private collections all over the world. Although many variants exist, they 
can be classified in three main types. The first type consists of two anti- 
thetic rampant animals, either goats or predators. These animals can have 
a rather natural appearance but many are strongly stylised and have e.g. 
long and slender, curving necks. The second type, often described as 
"master of animals" standards, consists of rampant predators flanking a 
human “Janus” figure. The human body and those of the predators are 
usually fused to form a single central tube, something which may hamper 
the visual identification of the composing parts. The third type is tubular 
with a Janus head or a more or less tubular “human” figure whose lower 
body sometimes retains the shape of the predator's lower part. 

During its 15 years of exploration in the Pusht-i Kuh, the Belgian expe- 
dition discovered several finials (at Bard-i Bal and Kutal-i Gulgul), one 
complete standard (at Tattulban) and some fragments (at Bard-1 Bal and 
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Sar Kal Rubah) (Overlaet 2003, p. 185-189, fig. 153-156). These discov- 
eries proved that the more complex standards of the second type are at the 
end of the iconographic development and are to be dated to the Iron Age 
IIB and the beginning of the Iron Age III. Two finials of the first type, 
made up of rampant goats, were dated to the Iron Age IB. One of them had 
a thin bronze sheet tube inserted in the two rings. The fact that the animals 
have a natural appearance seems to confirm the widely accepted idea that 
there was a chronological evolution within this type from the more natural 
to the more stylised specimens. With the limited evidence at hand, it is not 
yet possible to know whether there are also significant regional distribu- 
tion patterns to be distinguished. 

The Khatunban finial belongs to the first type in the shape of two ram- 
pant animals. It is the only one with predators so far discovered during 
controlled excavations. However, the long curving necks and the wide- 
open jaws of the animals, indicate that this is one of the later specimens in 
the evolution. The heads of the Luristan predators find some parallels in 
the lion pins from Hasanlu IV. The lions of these pins have similar wide- 
open mouths, large fangs and long curved tongues (Hakemi & Rad 1950, 
fig. 32:2; Pigott 1989, p. 74, fig. 13; de Schauensee 1988, pl. 30-31; Mus- 
carella 1988a, p. 42-43). In view of the finial’s developed style and its 
similarities with the Hasanlu pins, an Iron Age II date seems most likely. 


Tomb 7 (pl. 9-18) 


An important collection of finds can be linked to tomb 7. There are three 
bronze vessels, some horse trappings, including no less than four horsebits, 
weapons, utensils and some decorative frit discs. Unfortunately, we have no 
information on whether any ceramics were found in the tomb. If this tomb 
was not re-used, it would represent an important, and in the Luristan con- 
text, unique group of associated finds. With the present information, how- 
ever, one cannot confirm it as a single grave, although this is most likely, 
also in view of the character of the Khatunban A tombs. Any conclusions 
from the association of the various objects remain tentative, however. 


Bronze vessels (pl. 9-11): 


Three bronze vessels were found: one jar with a rounded body and a 
wide slightly flaring neck, a spouted vessel and a spouted dish on a solid 
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foot. The latter one has no excavated comparisons, while the first two are 
known from other sites in Iran. At Tepe Guran they even occurred together 
in the same grave. 


A 9.1 cm. high globular jar (Kh.B7-1, pl. 9-10) is made of sheet metal and 
has a rounded body with a large, concave flaring neck. The transition from 
the neck to the shoulder is slightly raised and decorated with several hori- 
zontal parallel lines. Such a vessel was also discovered by E. Schmidt in 
tomb Al at Khatunban (pl. 2: Kh.A1-26 / Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 
1989, p. 322, pl. 204; Overlaet 2003, p. 45, fig. 31a). Another one was 
found in tomb 4 at Tepe Guran in the Hulailan plain (Meldgaard, 
Mortensen & Thrane 1963, p. 129, fig. 30 right; Thrane 2001, p. 93-100, 
114, pl. 65:2; Overlaet 2003, p. 26-28, fig. 16). This was a cist tomb, 
which contained a second bronze vessel (fig. 2), identical to the spouted 
vase of tomb 7, iron finger rings, a bronze dagger and beads. The Iron Age 
III or 8th. century B.C. date, which the excavator suggested for the tomb, 
has to be revised. The use of iron finger rings and bronze daggers indicates 
a late Iron Age I or Iron Age II date, probably 11th.-10th. century B.C. 
Such a date has also been suggested by Medvedskaya and others based on 
the type of the bronze dagger (see Thrane 2001, p. 117). 

This kind of vessel has never been reported from the Pusht-i Kuh and 
they never occurred in the numerous tombs excavated by Louis Vanden 
Berghe between 1965-1978. They seem to be absent in NW-Iran, and do 
not occur either at Tepe Siyalk. It would seem that the type may be char- 
acteristic for Central Western Iran, particularly during Iron Age II (for 
numerous parallels in collections, see Calmeyer 1969, p. 115, 135; 
Moorey 1971, p. 264; Muscarella 1988a, p. 260-261, cat. nr. 248). 


The second, 12.1 cm. high vessel (Kh.B7-2, pl. 9-11) is also made of sheet 
metal and has a low neck to the rounded body and a slightly concave base. 
Its very long spout, not joined to the rim, has a swelling at the base. The 
spout is attached to the body with eleven rivets, which have round, hemi- 
spherical heads. The rivets were split and folded open against the interior 
wall of the vessel. An irregular hole was cut in the body of the vessel, 
where the spout had to be fitted. The swelling is decorated with a curvi- 
linear geometric design. The vessel has no handle. 

This kind of metal vessel was widespread and finds are reported from 
Northern, Central and Western Iran. An almost identical vessel of which 
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the back of the open spout was riveted to the vessel’s rim, however, was dis- 
covered in a tomb at Marlik Tepe in Northern Iran (Negahban 1996, p. 86, 
fig. 6:43-44, pl. 27). At Tepe Guran, in the Hulailan valley, such a vessel 
was found in tomb 4, in association with a vessel of the type discussed 
above (fig. 2) (Thrane 2001, p. 114-115, pl. 65:16; Overlaet 2003, p. 26-28, 
fig. 16). Khatunban B7 and Tepe Guran tomb 4 thus contained both, a set of 
two nearly identical, bronze vessels. Also in Luristan, a fragment of this 
type of vessel was found at Surkh-i Dum (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 
1989, pl. 191a). Unfortunately, its date can not be precisely established. 
Fragments were also found at Orouz-Baghi, a site in the vicinity of 
Hamadan, although the spout is different (Chevalier 1989, p. 250-251, 
pl. ID). Two such spouted vessels, one entirely in bronze, the other in bronze 
and lead, were excavated by R. Ghirshman in Siyalk B tombs 3 and 7 
(Ghirshman 1939, p. 51, pl. ХХШ:2 & 5, Pl. L:S.546a, pl. LII:S.572). А 
similar bronze vessel but on a wide, high foot was reported by Vanden 
Berghe from Khurvin (Vanden Berghe 1964, p. 27, pl. XXXVI:249). А 
unique example of which the pouch is decorated with a human face, was 
excavated outside Iran, on the island of Samos (Jantzen 1972, p. 74, Taf. 74). 
As usual, these vessels are also present in several collections (e.g. Nagel 
1963, p. 28-29, Taf. LIV:118-119; Calmeyer 1969, p. 99-102; Moorey 
1971, p. 227, fig. 28, pl. 82:522-524; Muscarella 1988a, p. 258-259). 

The shape occurs equally in pottery in NW-Iran, where it is considered 
typical for the Iron Age II (see Muscarella 1988a, p. 258 with compara- 
nda). They are also well represented at Tepe Siyalk as plain, but more 
often as painted spouted vessels. However, on the painted ones the pouch 
is less pronounced (Ghirshman 1939, compare plates IX-XII, LXXXI- 
LXXXVII). On some terracotta figurines, vessels with spouts are seen in 
the hands of both male and females, probably performing a libation ritual 
(see Muscarella 1988a, p. 259, with comparanda: Baba Djan, Marlik, 
Hasanlu and others in collections). 

This kind of vessel was thus seemingly produced over several centuries. 
The oldest date back to the late 25 millennium while the more recent can 
be dated to the 9" or eventually the 8" B.C. 


The third vessel is spouted, has a sheet metal body and a solid pedestal foot 
(Kh.B7-3, pl. 9-11, total height 10.1 cm., height of the vessel 9.1 cm.). It 
has a large open spout and a handle attached to the body. The biconical 
shaped body, with flaring rim, has vertical grooves as decoration. The plain, 
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Fig. 2. Bronze vessels from Tepe Guran tomb 4 (after Thrane 2001, pl. 65). Scale 1:2. 


vertical loop handle is attached with two rivets at the top, below the rim, 
while another three rivets were used to fix it to the body, below the carina- 
tion. The long trough spout and the body are made of a single piece of sheet 
metal. The cast foot ends in a small disc. Although present in Luristan col- 
lections (Dussaud 1930, p. 270, pl. XII-quater; Godard 1931, pl. LXI:222), 
this type of vessel has not been reported yet from other excavated sites. 


Horse trappings (pl. 12-16, 18): 


Four, almost identical bronze bits were found in tomb 7 (Kh.B7-4 to 7, 
pl. 14-15, Length ca. 25.5 cm.). Since the exhibition catalogue made no 
mention of any horse burial, it seems likely that these pieces simply 
accompanied the deceased, together with the bronze vessels and decora- 
tive pieces for horse-gear. 

These three-hole cheek-pieces with undecorated ends are made of jointed, 
smooth, untwisted canons. The canons with large circular rein loops, are 
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round in cross-section and pass through the central hole of the bar cheek- 
pieces. The cheek-pieces have a loop in roughly the middle of each half. 

Similar Urartian bits, bearing inscriptions of Menua (ca. 810-785/780 
B.C.), are known from Karmir Blur (Piotrovskii 1955, p. 45, fig. 34). An 
identical bit was discovered by Hakemi and Rad at Hasanlu (Hakemi & 
Rad 1950, fig. 40:1) and four more were later found by Dyson amidst a 
mass of horsegear (de Schauensee & Dyson 1983, p. 69, fig. 15; de 
Schauensee 1989, p. 43-44, fig. 10, 12, 16). M. de Schauensee suggested 
that this type of bit was used for driven animals rather than ridden horses 
at Hasanlu and refers to the discovery of chariot burials with horses and 
similar bits at Salamis (de Schauensee 1989, p. 43). The Hasanlu group of 
horsegear may come from one chariot pulled by four horses or two chari- 
ots, each pulled by a pair of horses. This last possibility seemed more con- 
vincing to de Schauensee in view of the many representations of two horse 
chariots on the Hasanlu ivories. Her interpretation of this type of bits as 
characteristic for chariot horses finds support by their discovery in pairs at 
other sites. Two bits were found together at Tepe Siyalk and now 4 bits at 
Khatunban B. The two bits from Tepe Siyalk were found in tomb 74 
(Ghirshman 1939, pl. XXV:1, pl. LXXV:S.924). The presence of a bronze 
dagger and bronze arrowheads in association with some small iron blades, 
one of which has a cast-on bronze grip, suggests a 9th. century B.C., Iron 
Age II date for this tomb. The extremities of the Siyalk canons end in 
human hands, which hold the circular rein loops. “Luristan” bits with this 
decorative detail are present in several collections (Nagel 1963, p. 28, Taf. 
11:12; Moorey 1971, p. 111-112, pl. 14:112-113; Vanden Berghe et alii 
1982, p. 180, cat. nr. 221). Another different detail, however, are the rings 
which join the two parts of the canons. In the case of the Siyalk bits these 
rings are cast and thus fully closed, whereas at Khatunban B and Hasanlu 
IV, they are open since they were made by bending the canon ends into a 
loop. 


A 30 cm. long, bronze stake or post with a flattened top was most likely 
used as a peg that was hammered in the ground to tie a horse to with a 
chain, rope or leather strap (Kh.B7-9, pl. 16, 18). The top section has a 
round cross-section, the lower part is flattened towards the tip. A modern 
Lur parallel with an iron chain and a device to tie the leg is now kept in 
the ethnographic collection of the Moesgaard Museum in Denmark 
(Mortensen 1993, p. 179, fig. 6. 137), others are on show in the Falak ol 
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Aflak museum at Khorramabad (fig. 3c). Various types of such pins аге 
nowadays still commonly used throughout Luristan (fig. 3d) and they are 
also depicted on the back of some 19th. century Luristan gravestones 
(fig. 3a, b). These show the immobilised horses of the deceased with his 
weapons attached to the saddle. The horse’s hind leg is tied to a pin and the 
bridle is attached to a second one in front of the horse (Mortensen & 
Mortensen 1989, p. 933, 948, 951, pl. Шс; Mortensen 1993, p. 139, 141, 
143, pl. 6-67, 6-70). Already in 1939, R. Ghirshman suggested such a use 
for two bronze nails (however only 12 cm. long) found at Tepe Siyalk B in 
Tomb 74 (Ghirshman 1939, p. 50-51, pl. LXXV:S.917). Two 18 cm. long 
iron rods, which were found with horse trappings in tomb 15 at Tepe Siyalk, 
probably had the same function. Although they were identified by R. Ghir- 
shman as two side bars in his list at the end of his final excavation report, he 
mentions them differently in his text “...et deux montants (?) ou tiges de 
destination inconnue" (Ghirshman 1939, p. 51, 232, pl. LVI:S.803b). 
Another 18 cm. long iron rod with a thickened end was excavated with 
horse equipment at War Kabud, in the Chavar district of the Pusht-i Kuh 
(Haerinck & Overlaet 2004, forthcoming). Long iron pins discovered at 
Hasanlu were seemingly also related to horse trappings (de Schauensee & 
Dyson 1983, p. 67) and may have had the same function. 


Two cast bronze rings with a crossbar on the inside (Kh.B7-12 & 13, pl. 
12-13) were probably used as harness rings in view of the presence of the 
horse trappings in tomb 7. They are of a simple shape but similar ones, 
decorated with two predators in canonical Luristan style, are found among 
early collections of Luristan bronzes (Godard 1931, pl. XLVII:180; 
Legrain 1934, p. 18, pl. XXII:59; Pope 1938, pl. 39D; Moorey 1974, 
p. 92-93, fig. 56b; Amiet 1976, p. 133, nr. 263). 

Eight bronze toggles with a groove around the centre (Kh.B7-14 to 21, 
pl. 12-13) were found in tomb 7. They come in five different shapes or 
sizes. Such toggles are circular in cross section and have a constricted cen- 
tre around which a cord or string was fixed. The toggles could then be 
stuck through the eye of a rope or through a slit in a leather tongue to 
make a connection. It is an easy and simple type of connection, which can 
be loosened and fastened without causing wear or damage. Toggles are 
still used by modern Lur nomads for a variety of purposes, for example, to 
connect a rope to a tent (Mortensen 1993, p. 102, fig. 6:32) or to fix and 
tighten strings in the construction of bird traps (Mortensen 1993, p. 201, 
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Fig. 3a-b. The back side of two 19th. century tomb stones at Pela Kabud, Hulailan 
valley — Luristan. (after Mortensen & Mortensen 1989, pl. IIIc; Mortensen 1993, pl. 6-67). 
c. An iron peg at the Falak ol Aflak museum, Khorramabad. 

d. A shepherd with his donkey, note the peg on the shoulder of the animal (photo at Surkh 
Dum-i Laki, 09.19.2003). 
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fig. 6:160). Since these eight specimens were found in a tomb with horse 
trappings, it seems probable that they were used to connect, for example, 
leather bands or cords of horse trappings. 

Similar bronze and stone toggles were discovered at various sites in Iran 
(Herzfeld 1941, p. 141-142, fig. 258). They are reported from Nurabad 
(Sajjadi & Samani 1999, pl.18:9), Tepe Siyalk B (Ghirshman 1939, p. 59, 
pl. XXIX:6-7), Hasanlu ТУ (Hakemi & Rad 1950, fig. 53; де Schauensee 
1989, p. 42, fig. 9, 16), Susa (de Mecquenem 1905, p. 111, fig. 365) and 
Persepolis (Schmidt 1957, pl. 81:8). Their use is documented on Achaemen- 
ian sculptures. They are visible on several of the horse bridles where they 
are used to fasten the throatlash (Herzfeld 1941, pl. LXXIX-LXXVII; 
Schmidt 1953, pl. 42, 52; Walser 1980, fig. 12, 74). This agrees with 
the discovery of four toggles in association with four horse-bits and other 
horse-trappings at Hasanlu. They too must have fixed the throatlashes 
(de Schauensee 1989, p. 42, fig. 9, 16). Toggles were, however, not exclu- 
sively used in horse trappings. Their size, material and shape also differed in 
view of their specific application. A bend variant with hoof shaped tips, for 
example, was used on the leather straps of Achaemenian bowcases. Such 
bend and decorated specimens are depicted at Persepolis and were also 
found during excavations (Schmidt 1957, pl. 79:2; compare Walser 1980, 
fig. 52). 

Curtis pointed out that toggles are often depicted on Assyrian reliefs 
where they occur in a variety of uses. They are, for example, used to hold 
in position the trappers or horse-blankets on cavalry and draught horses, to 
secure straps on the royal chariot and even to hold together the covers of 
Assyrian battering-rams (Curtis 1995b, p. 168). Toggles can also be seen 
dangling from the belt of tribute bringing “Zagros-dwellers” (fig. 4) on 
the Assyrian reliefs of Sargon П (721-705 B.C.) (Botta and Flandin 1849, 
pl. 106, 123-133, 135-136; Wäfler 1975, Taf. 16:1). As none of these men 
are seen carrying a sword or dagger, it may be that such arms were nor- 
mally attached to those toggles and had to be removed before approaching 
the Assyrian king. 


Weapons and utensils (pl. 12-13, 16, 18): 


A bronze sickle shaped utensil (Kh.B7-10, pl. 12-13) has an incised “У” 
shaped sign on the blade. Its curved inner edge was not intended to cut 
since it is not sharpened. In fact, the outside of the curved blade is sharper 
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fig. 4. Zagros dwellers with pending toggles at the waist. 
(after Botta & Flandin 1849, pl. 129) 


than the inner edge. Another characteristic aspect is the position of the 
tang. Deshayes noted the presence of “sickles” with these tangs in both 
Luristan and the Caucasus (Deshayes 1960, p. 345, pl. XLVI-XLVII, LIII, 
ХУП). They are occasionally found in “Luristan” collections (Nagel 
1963, pl. LIII:117) and Stein excavated two iron specimens on what 
he considered to be “the stone flooring of a dwelling" some 450m. from 
a small mound called Chigha Kabud on the plateau of Alishtar in the Pish- 
i Kuh (Stein 1940, p. 289, pl. XV:13). Several were discovered in Tepe 
Siyalk B tombs but the excavator does unfortunately not mention which 
edge is sharp and which is blunt (Ghirshman 1939, p. 48, pl. L-LI, LXVIII, 
LXXI, LXXVII). Their absence in Tepe Siyalk A tombs, where sickle 
shaped blades with other attachments for the handle occurred (Ghirshman 
1939, p. 48, pl. XXXVII, XLVII), suggests that this kind of utensil may 
not predate Siyalk B. 
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The characteristic shape of the tang secured a strong joint of the blade 
to the handle. The tang perforated the handle horizontally and was then 
folded up against the top of the handle. Winding of the shaft and the 
upright part of the tang could have provided additional strength. 

This instrument was probably a weeding tool, rather than a sickle or 
harvesting tool which is used to cut e.g. grasses or wheats. Sickle shaped 
weeding tools with long handles, a sharpened outer edge and a blunt inner 
edge, are still used by modern Lurs (fig. 5). Women also use it when gath- 
ering greens. According to Watson, this “berbereh” as it is called, can be 
used with either a pushing or a pulling motion to cut or to uproot plants 
(Watson 1979, p. 88-89, fig. 3.9). 


The tip of a two-edged iron blade is missing (Kh.B7-11, pl. 16, 18). Some 
iron fragments adhering to the lower part of the blade may be part of the 
dagger’s scabbard. The dagger is of the same type as a second iron blade 
from Khatunban B which can not be linked, however, to a specific tomb 


Fig. 5. A modern berbereh or weeding tool from Hasanabad, Luristan 
(left, after Watson 1979, fig. 3.9) and a tentative reconstruction of the sickle shaped 
blade with a long handle (right). Scale 1:4. 
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(Kh.B?-8, pl. 19). The same simple type of iron dagger was also found by 
Schmidt in two of his tombs at Khatunban A (tombs A2 and A7, see pl. 2). 


A spike butted axe head, decorated with an arrow in relief on both sides of 
the blade, is one of the “canonical” Luristan bronzes from Khatunban B 
(Kh.B7-8, pl. 12-13, length 23 cm.). The axe head has a curved blade, 
which ends in a cutting-edge standing at a right angle to the handle of the 
axe. The cutting-edge was not sharpened. The shaft-hole socket is deco- 
rated with four ridges, which run from the four spikes to the junction with 
the blade. The top two ridges come together on the blade to form an arrow. 
The two lower ridges join in the thickened lower rim of the axe blade. This 
is a very characteristic decoration, which is known from many unprove- 
nanced spike butted axe heads in various museums and collections 
(Moorey 1971, p. 51, nr. 17, pl. 2 with many references; Vanden Berghe 
et alii 1982, p. 171, nrs. 204-205). The corpus of unprovenanced axe heads 
is vast and there is a wide variety of shapes and decorations (an extensive 
and critical survey of types and variants is provided by Moorey 1971, 
p. 49-55, nrs. 14-21, pl. 2-3; Amiet 1976, p. 36-39, nrs. 48-55, fig. 25-26; 
Calmeyer 1969, p. 66-70, Abb. 66-69, Taf. 4; Muscarella 1988a, p. 189- 
191, nrs. 304-305). 

Up to now, only 13 specimens or fragments have been discovered 
during controlled excavations, 7 in the Pusht-i Kuh, 4 in the Pish-i Kuh 
(Tang-i Hamamlan, Surkh-i Dum and Khatunban B) and 2 at Zalu Ab in 
Kurdistan (for a survey, see Overlaet 2003, p. 166-172, fig. 134-137). The 
Pusht-i Kuh excavations have provided reliable dating criteria. Seven axe 
heads and fragments found at Bard-i Bal and Kutal-i Gulgul, all came 
from Iron Age I and II tombs. Although a large number of Iron Age III 
tombs were explored, none contained a spike butted axe head. It seems 
that spike butted axe heads are typical for the Iron Age I and II and that 
they were replaced in the Iron Age III by iron axe heads with a heavy solid 
butt. Such iron axes were found on almost all the Iron Age III graveyards 
in the Pusht-i Kuh (Vanden Berghe 1968, p. 124, 167, pl. 27a; 1987, 
p. 232, fig. 15; Haerinck & Overlaet 1998, p. 21, ill. 8, pl. 515; 1999, 
p. 27-29, 168, ill. 13, 37, pl. 74c-d, 129d; Haerinck & Overlaet 2004, 
forthcoming). The dating derived from these excavated axe heads, is also 
in accordance with that provided by inscriptions on three unprovenanced 
spike butted axe heads. One bears an Akkadian inscription mentioning the 
Elamite king Shilhak Inshushinak (1150-1120 B.C.) (Dossin 1962, p. 157, 
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pl. XXIII:13; Amiet 1976, p. 28-29, fig. 25), two others have Babylonian 
inscriptions in honour of Marduk by the Babylonian king Nebudchadnez- 
zar I (1125-1104 B.C.) (Dossin 1962, p. 158, pl. XXIV:14; Calmeyer 
1969, p. 67, pl. 4:1-2; Amiet 1976, p. 28-29, fig. 26). 

The unusually curved blades, many of which were never sharpened, and 
the long spikes have raised questions about the practical use of some of the 
spike butted axe heads. In the case of the Khatunban B axe head, it seems 
impossible to use the actual (not sharpened) cutting edge of the blade. 
Some authors suggested therefore that such axes were only meant for 
parades, others, however, think the spikes rather than the blade was used as 
a weapon (Calmeyer 1969, p. 67; Muscarella 1988a, p. 190; Schmidt, van 
Loon & Curvers 1989, p. 256). Reality may include elements of both these 
apparently opposing suggestions. Some of the axes do have sharpened cut- 
ting edges and have shapes which do allow a practical use while others, 
like the Khatunban B axe head, have such an extreme declension that the 
use of the cutting edge is improbable. The fiercely tip and long pointed 
spikes may, however, simply indicate another way of using these weapons 
during battle. The morphological variations among the spike butted axe 
heads are so extreme that different uses are likely to have existed. 

With the limited number of excavated specimens, it is still impossible 
to know for certain whether there were significant regional or chronologi- 
cal variations in shape or decorations. The idea that these axe heads 
evolved from blades with a slight curve, sharp cutting-edge and short 
spikes in the Iron Age I, into axe heads with a strong curvature, pointed tip 
and very long spikes in the Iron Age II, seems plausible, however (Amiet 
1976, p. 28-29, fig. 25-26; Overlaet 2003, p. 172). The Khatunban B axe 
head clearly belongs to the second, more evolved group, and can be tenta- 
tively dated to Iron Age II. 


Decorative elements (pl. 17-18): 


Tomb 7 contained at least 27 faience cap shaped buttons with a central 
perforation and bronze nails (Kh.B7-22-29, pl. 17-18). The presence of 
several small fragments of others brings their total between 30 and 35. 
They vary from ca. 2.9 to 4.8 cm. in diameter. The paste is whitish and so 
is the glaze, which covers them. Sometimes the glaze is still well pre- 
served and even shiny. Some are plain, others have four grooves radiating 
from the centre, but most have spoke- or star-like grooves. One fragment 
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had a petal-like decoration (Kh.B7-28). The bronze nails have a rounded 
cap and most are bent, which clearly indicates that they were stuck on a 
thin, perishable material. Possibly they decorated straps of the horse trap- 
pings or were used on the clothing of the deceased. 

From several sites come similar decorated faience discs: Surkh-i Dum 
(Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, p. 245, pl. 148a-c, e), Tepe Giyan 
(Contenau & Ghirshman 1935, p. 20, pl. 10), Susa (de Miroschedji 1981, 
fig. 48:5), Marlik Tepe (Negahban 1996, p. 442, 439, Pl. 92: they were 
found on a human skeleton) and Uruk (Lindemeyer & Martin 1993, Taf. 
100a). Similar discs are also reported from Hasanlu, although it is men- 
tioned that they are made of bone. The material may, however, have been 
mistaken for faience (Hakemi & Rad 1950, fig. 51, 53). 


Stray objects (pl. 19-24) 


A number of the Khatunban B objects can at present not be linked to 
a specific tomb. They may belong to one of the tombs discussed above, 
but they may also have been collected on the surface or may have been 
found in one of the looted tombs. In general terms, they all fit into the 
same time period as the other finds discussed above. 


Bronze bracelets (Kh.B?-1 to 3, pl. 19) 


One overlapping bracelet with a round section and two flat bracelets, one 
overlapping and one open, were registered. The flat open bracelet Kh.B?- 
3 (diam. 6.4 cm, wide 1.1 cm.) has folded back extremities and a slightly 
triangular section. It is 2 mm. thick along its centre. The overlapping 
bracelet Kh.B?-1, which has a round section, is registered with the same 
excavation number as the flint arrowhead Kh.B?-9. Without any field 
notes, it is not clear what the possible reason for this may have been. 


Bronze pin (Kh.B?-4, pl. 19) 


A 6.4 cm. long bronze pin has a simple flattened and curled head. It is 
ca. 3 mm. thick. 


Stone bead (Kh.B?-5, pl. 19) 


A cylindrical 2.8 cm. long perforated bead is made of whitish rock 
crystal. It bears no decoration. 
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Faience fragments (Kh.B?-6 & 7, pl. 19) 


Two small fragmentary objects bear no inventory numbers. The first appears 
to be a faience wall fragment of a vessel and is perforated (Kh.B?-6). Traces 
of a light green to whitish glaze remain on the white core. The second frag- 
ment seems to be part of something circular, maybe of a decorative disc 
comparable to those from tomb 7, or of a foot or cover of some kind of ves- 
sel (Kh.B?-7). However, there are no traces of glaze on the worn surface 
and it is not clear whether it is faience or white frit. 


Tron blade (Kh.B?-8, pl. 19) 


A 27 cm. long iron blade has a short tang. The simple two-edged blade is 
in all aspects similar to the one discovered in tomb B7, discussed above. 


Flint arrowhead (Kh.B?-9, pl. 19) 


А 5 cm. long light grey flint arrowhead has a more or less triangular sec- 
tion. It was registered with the same inventory number as the overlapping 
bronze bracelet discussed above (Kh.B?-1). It is a very fine specimen, 
identical to those found by Schmidt in three of the tombs at Khatunban A 
(pl. 2). These Khatunban A flint arrowheads were erroneously interpreted 
as “strike-a-lights” in the final excavation report (Schmidt, van Loon & 
Curvers 1989, p. 353, 358-359, pl. 217k-m). Flint arrowheads are common 
in the Pusht-i Kuh graveyards and are found in the Early Iron Age (Over- 
laet 2003, p. 231-232) as well as in the Iron Age III tombs (Haerinck & 
Overlaet 1998, p. 37-38; 1999, p. 37, 175-176, ill. 24, 49, pl. 80h, 130b). 


Shells (Kh.B?-10, pl. 19) 


No less than 151 small whitish shells were registered. Three exceptionally 
small ones measure merely 1.6 mm. in height. The largest are 5 mm. high. 
They are all perforated which suggests that they were either sewn on to 
something or used in a string. They have not been studied by a specialist but 
judging from their shape, they may be striped whelks (Engina Mendicaria), 
a salt water shell from the Persian Gulf which can grow up to 2.5 cm. 
These shells are rare in the Pusht-i Kuh Iron Age tombs (Overlaet 2003, 
p. 224-225, fig. 188, colour pl. XXX-XXXD but are otherwise very common 
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in Iran and Mesopotamia since the fourth millennium B.C. (Moorey 1994, 
p. 130, 132). They are reported in an Iranian Iron Age context from, for 
example, the Surkh-i Dum sanctuary (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, 
p. 389, pl. 230gh), Hasanlu IVB (Reese 1989, p. 80-83, fig. 3, 19) and Tepe 
Siyalk B (Ghirshman 1939, pl. XXVII:11, XCV:27). 


Pottery (Kh.B?-11 to 16, pl. 20-24) 


None of the six pottery vessels, which were discovered during the 1976 
excavations at Khatunban B, can unfortunately be associated with one of 
the tombs. During Schmidt’s excavations at Khatunban A, however, one 
or more pottery vessels occurred in every single tomb (pl. 3). Most are 
illustrated in the final report and they have clear analogies with the 
Khatunban B pottery. The pottery in Schmidt’s Khatunban A tombs was 
almost always outnumbered by the amount of other burialgoods. 

The Khatunban B vessels, containing only mineral temper, are hand- 
made or thrown on a slow wheel and wet smoothed. The surface can also 
be slightly burnished. 

Kh.B?-11: 7.5 YR 7/4 (pink); fine light reddish, turning to light buff in 

places. (pl. 24) 

Kh.B?-12: 7.5 YR 7/4 (pink); scratchmarks on the base. The surface has 

been slightly burnished. (pl. 20-21) 

Kh.B?-13: 5 YR 5/6 (yellowish red); traces of wheel throwing on base, 

but finished with spatula. (pl. 20-21) 

Kh.B?-14: 5 YR 6/6 (reddish yellow). (pl. 22-23) 
Kh.B?-15: 10 YR 7/4 (very pale brown); faint reddish brown paint. (pl. 

22-23) 

Kh.B?-16: 7.5 YR 7/4 (pink). (pl. 20) 


A characteristic vessel (also present at Khatunban A in tombs 1, 5 and 8, 
see pl. 3) is a deep bowl with sinuous profile, an almost flat base and a 
vertical handle. This type of vessel is represented by four specimens at 
Khatunban B: Kh.B?-12, 14, 15 (with paint) and 16. The painted one 
shows rather faint reddish brown crosshatching along the upper rim. A 
very similar decoration, but slightly more irregular is present at Khatunban 
A8 (pl. 3: Kh.A8-1). This decoration could eventually be compared to 
some Baba Djan III pottery (Goff 1968, fig. 6:5, with dots and Goff 1978, 
fig. 8:13). Though, the typical “Luristan-genre” or “kite-ware” of Baba 
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Рјап Ш is totally absent at Khatunban. This absence can be used as ап 
interesting chronological marker since Baba Djan III ware occurs in the 
whole of the North-eastern Pish-i Kuh (Goff 1968, p. 108-109, fig. 2) and 
at nearby sites such as Tepe Nurabad (Sajjadi & Samani 1999, pl. 18) and 
Mauyilbak Tepe (Stein 1940, p. 281, 291-298, fig. 89-90, pl. XV-XVIII, 
XXVIII, XXIX; Overlaet 2003, p. 42-44, fig. 29-30). At Tepe Guran a 
sherd of a jar with a similar decoration as that on Kh.B?-15 was found in 
level B (Guran phase 10), the topmost regular settlement deposit (Thrane 
2001, pl. 64:1). Of course, a single sherd with a similar, but in fact simple 
decoration, which could eventually be out of context, can not be advanced 
as a firm chronological marker. Eventually a parallel could equally be 
drawn between the band with crosshatching above a single row of dots on 
the small jar from Khatunban A7 (pl. 3: Kh.A7-7) and painted vessels 
from tombs 15, 38 and 52 at Tepe Siyalk B (Ghirshman 1939, pl. LIV: 
5.822, pl. LXIV: S.865, pl. LXVII: 8.705) (fig. 6). 

In the Pusht-i Kuh, the painted decoration on a spouted vessel from 
tomb 11 at Pa-yi Kal (fig. 6) shows also crosshatching but filled with dots 
(Overlaet 2003, pl. 153-154: PK.11-1). The vessel can be attributed to the 
end of the local Iron Age II. A bowl-shape with a vertical handle, quite 
common in Iron Age II graves from the Pusht-i Kuh (Overlaet 2003, p. 
136-138), is also similar to the Khatunban vessels. Particularly some from 
Pa-yi Kal resemble very much the Khatunban bowls (Overlaet 2003, pl. 
142: PK.3-2, pl. 144: PK.4-3, pl. 146: PK.5-3). Besides these bowls with 
vertical handle, tomb Kh.A2 contained a bowl with the same profile and 
vertical handle, but with an open spout in addition (pl. 3: Kh.A2-5). In the 
Pusht-i Kuh this shape or related vessels with similar functionality are well 
represented at Iron Age I and II sites like Bard-i Bal, Kutal-i Gulgul, Pa- 
yi Kal and Darwand B (Overlaet 2003, p. 85-86, 94-95, fig. 67, 73). 
Although the Badavar area and the Pusht-i Kuh are quite remote from each 
other, a similar chronological setting could be argued. 


Another vessel from Khatunban B (Kh.B?-11, pl. 24) is a teapot with tubu- 
lar spout and basket handle. Circular knobs are to be observed around the 
base of the spout (for knobs at both sides of a vertical handle see also pl. 3: 
Kh.A6-2). The teapot-type is also present in Iron Age II at Hasanlu IV 
(Young 1965, fig. 6-7). Vessels with tubular spout and basket handle 
appear equally in the late Iron Age II in the Pusht-i Kuh (at Kutal-i Gulgul, 
Pa-yi Kal and Darwand B, see Overlaet 2003, p. 97-99, fig. 77), but are 
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Е Тере Siyalk В " 


0 Pa-yi Kal 11-1 5.865 3.705 


Fig. 6. Painted vessels from Pa-yi Kal (Pusht-i Kuh, Luristan) and from Tepe Siyalk, 
and an unprovenanced vessel reported from Luristan. Scale 1:4. (after Overlaet 2003, 
pl. 153 / Ghirshman 1939, pl. LXIV and LXVII / Godard 1931, pl. LXVIII:246) 


mainly typical for Iron Age III (see e.g. Djub-i Gauhar: Наеппск & 
Overlaet 1999, p. 17, ill. 6:26-28, 30, 32-34). An undecorated teapot from 
Deh Espi in the Pish-i Kuh is dated by C. Goff (Goff 1968, p. 123, fig. 
11:5) to the same period as Baba Djan Ш, genre Luristan ware. They do 
seemingly occur in that level, although rare, but they are never found in 
level П (Goff 1978, р. 30). The knobs, which are present on the Khatun- 
ban vessel, are an obvious imitation of the rivets, which fixed the spouts 
on sheet-bronze vessels (compare Kh.B7-2, pl. 9-11). These knobs are 
also present on pottery, e.g. at Tepe Siyalk B (Ghirshman 1939, pl. XII:5, 
LIV:S.798, LX:S.618, LXXXV). In the Pusht-i Kuh this plastic decora- 
tion occurs in Iron Age ПВ (Overlaet 2003, pl. 147:DB.8-1, pl. 7: TK.3- 
3, pl. 74:K T. A7-1, pl. 164:BB.10-3), but is also evidenced in Iron Age III 
(e.g. at Chamahzi Mumah, see Haerinck & Overlaet 1998, fig. 25, 51, 53, 
pl. 35, 47 and at Djub-i Gauhar and Gul Khanan Murdah, see Haerinck & 
Overlaet 1999, pl. G, pl. 6-7, 15, 20, 24, 28, 41-42, 62-63, 95). 
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As far as the pottery shows us, Khatunban A and B would best fit into 
an Iron Age II horizon (ca. 1000 to 800/750 B.C.), particularly in view of 
resemblance with the Pusht-i Kuh assemblage and the lack of typical 
“kite/genre Luristan pottery" as attested in Baba Djan III/II. 


Conclusion 


Proposing a date for the Khatunban A and B assemblages is not easy, par- 
ticularly in view of the lack of excavated settlements or graveyards. It is 
also difficult to evaluate the chronological relationships and correlations 
between different regions, such as the Pusht-i Kuh and the different val- 
leys and plains in the Pish-i Kuh. In the latter region, the information is 
even more fragmented. 

In the 1977 Teheran Exhibition Catalogue, a dating at the beginning of 
the 1* mill. B.C., “peut-être plus précisement des 9ёте-8ёте s. av. J.-C.” 
is suggested and the figured horse-bit is dated in the 8" century B.C. We 
suggest dating the material from both Khatunban A and B mainly in the 
10 — 9 cent, B.C., which is largely the same as was proposed for 
Khatunban A in the final report on the Schmidt expedition (1000-750 
B.C., see Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, p. 63, 491, Table 32). 


We propose a dating for Khatunban B in the Iron Age IIA & B phases 
(ca.1000-800/750 B.C.), in terms of the Pusht-i Kuh chronology. This 
classification is based on the revised chronology of the Pusht-i Kuh mate- 
rial excavated by L. Vanden Berghe in the '60's and ‘70’s (Overlaet 2003, 
p. 8-10, fig. 3). Indeed Iron Age I, but Iron Age II as well, can both be 
divided into two subphases. The division itself into Iron Age I, II and III 
is borrowed from the NW-and N-Iran chronological sequence, established 
individually by R.H. Dyson and T. Cuyler Young and accepted by most 
scholars as a major reference system (e.g. Levine 1987; Henrickson 1991, 
p. 300-301). However, NW-and N-Iran are at great distance from Luristan. 
Although a parallel development can not be ruled out, it would be wrong 
to accept an identical development as such in these different and remote 
areas. A chronological division into three periods seems applicable for the 
Pusht-i Kuh, although subdivisions are required. In future, the whole 
chronology for Central Western Iran, and eventually its terminology, 
might need revision. For the moment there is a lack of basic information 
and too limited evidence from excavated sites. O.W. Muscarella presented 
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a pessimistic view on the scholarly knowledge of Luristan, when he 
described it as the “morass of Luristan archaeology” (Muscarella 1988b, 
p. 35). There is not much reason to be more optimistic now, even though 
many years elapsed since he wrote his observation. 

Seemingly Luristan was fragmented into different “tribal units” or 
“cultural entities” as is indicated by the various ceramic assemblages and 
sequences, which makes comparisons and the elaboration of a general 
chronological framework difficult. Although several expeditions under- 
took work in the Pish-i Kuh, there is only very limited, if any, evidence 
available which documents the last centuries of the 2% millennium (Iron 
Age I) and the first two centuries of the 1* millennium B.C. (Iron Age II). 
This period remains elusive, even more than in the Pusht-i Kuh. We can 
only guess the reason why. Maybe climatic problems, at the time equally 
affecting Mesopotamia, could be advanced as an explanation (Overlaet 
2003, p. 10). A new ecological situation with periods of drought could 
have forced the local Late Bronze Age population towards an abandon- 
ment of settlements and could have forced them to rely more heavily on 
(semi-)nomadism. Since no extensive fieldwork on settlements and grave- 
yards of this period was done, not much or almost no decisive information 
is available. The vast and dramatic plundering of many burialsites, how- 
ever, indicates the presence of a numerous and an apparently not impover- 
ished population in the Pish-i Kuh. The situation in the Pusht-i Kuh may 
have been somewhat different, however. Fifteen years of extensive 
research in this region, failed to document the Late Bronze Age period and 
did not reveal any extensive Iron Age I and II graveyards. Iron Age III 
graveyards on the other hand proved to be common. A reliable explanation 
for this apparent difference can at present not be provided. It may simply 
point to different burial practices during the Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Age. With the methods and techniques that were available to the BAMI 
expeditions, different types of tombs such as simple pit graves, would 
have been extremely difficult to detect in the rugged mountainous envi- 
ronment of the Pusht-i Kuh valleys. 

The Baba Djan III painted ware in the Dilfan (Pish-i Kuh), between the 
Sefid Kuh and the Kuh-i Garin, is dated by C. Goff between 900 and the 
beginning of the 7" century B.C. or at least as starting in the 9". century 
and reaching its zenith in the 8" century B.C. (Goff 1978, р. 41-42). Level 
П would be dated in the 7" century and the beginning of the 6" century 
B.C. This dating is accepted by most scholars, but contested by Muscarella 
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who suggests a post 9" century dating (Muscarella 1988a, p. 140 note 1). 
He proposes an 8" or possibly a late 8" century date for level Ш. 
Although Muscarella does not provide convincing arguments and relies 
heavily on the NW-Iranian chronology, which is also disputed by others, 
he might be close to reality. We think that an 8'^ century date for the hey- 
days of level Ш and a 7" century date for level П is the most convincing. 
This dating is also suggested by the resemblance between on the one hand 
the incised triangular decoration on mainly the fine grey ware of the Iron 
Age Ш in the Pusht-i Kuh (Haerinck & Overlaet 1998, p. 14, ill. 5 n° 5- 
10, pl. 45; 2004, forthcoming) and on the other hand, the painted “kite 
ware” or “Genre Luristan” ware of Baba Djan III and II. Of course, 
a slightly earlier starting date in the 9" century B.C. is not to be excluded 
for the Baba Djan III pottery if the model for the decoration was devel- 
oped in the Pish-i Kuh and passed on to the Pusht-i Kuh. 

Not a single typical "kite ware/genre Luristan" painted vessel has been 
excavated at Khatunban A or B, although it was widely distributed in the 
North-eastern Pish-i Kuh (Goff 1968, p. 108-109, fig. 2) and was discov- 
ered at nearby sites such as Tepe Nurabad (Sajjadi & Samani 1999, pl. 18) 
and Mauyilbak Tepe (Stein 1940, p. 281, 291-298, fig. 89-90, pl. XV- 
XVIII, XXVIII, XXIX; Overlaet 2003, p. 42-44, fig. 29-30). The presence 
of typical *kite ware/genre Luristan" Baba Djan III painted ware at these 
sites contrasts with its absence at Khatunban and is thus, as far as we are 
concerned, a clear indicator that the Khatunban tombs must predate the 
characteristic Baba Djan III/II ware of the 8" and 7*- century B.C. 


However, some bowls with vertical handle from Khatunban A and B are 
decorated with faintly painted crosshatching, which do also occur in the 
Baba Djan assemblage. It is not clear how frequent they are at Baba Djan, 
however. We should keep in mind that Baba Djan III is a newly estab- 
lished settlement after a long gap at the site. There is no information avail- 
able on the Iron Age pottery in that area before the establishment of this 
Baba Djan III settlement. If the dating of Khatunban can be accepted, it is 
likely then that vessels with simple crosshatching existed before the hey- 
days of Baba Djan III and continued to be produced. 

Rare Pusht-i Kuh finds with more or less similar decoration can be 
attributed now between 900-800/750 B.C. Vessels with basket-handle and 
tubular spout equally do occur, rarely however, during that same time- 
frame. They are, however, more common during Iron Age III. The same 
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observation can be made for the decoration with knobs in relief at the han- 
dle and/or spout. Bowls with slight sinuous profile and vertical handle are 
a characteristic for Iron Age IIB as well. 

Even if the Pusht-i Kuh material does suggest а 9'"/first half of the 
8t. century context for the pottery (the 10"- century is badly, if at all, illus- 
trated in the Pusht-i Kuh) a 10 century date for some tombs at Khatun- 
ban can not be excluded either. The presence of a spiked axe in tomb 7, 
clearly points to a pre-Iron Age III assemblage, since the type seems to 
have been produced during Iron Age I and II. In the Pusht-i Kuh, this type 
of axe never occurred in an Iron Age III context. The bronze vessels found 
in tomb 7 can also be advanced to propose an Iron Age II date, since two 
of the types were also present at Tepe Guran tomb 4, in which occurred 
a bronze dagger to be dated in Iron Age IB-IIA (= ca. 1150- ca. 900 B.C.). 

Also, if a similar cultural development in the Pish-i Kuh and the Pusht-i 
Kuh can be accepted then the Khatunban site can be placed in Iron Age II, 
due to the presence of iron finger rings and bracelets, which are usually 
made of bronze in Iron Age III context. 

Most elements seem thus to point to a date between ca. 1000 and 
800/750 B.C. for the Khatunban A and B material, providing us with 
material which has failed to turn up on settlement-sites, thus illustrating 
a very little known period. 
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Grave n°. Inv. n° Inv. n° Object Material | Remarks H./L.|Diam./| PI. 
Excay. | Cat. 1977 W. 
Кћ.В1-1 - - Needle Bronze Eye broken off 8.2 0.11 6 
Kh.B1-2 - - Bracelet Iron Open 8.4 0.8 6 
Kh.B1-3 - - Anklet Iron Open 9.6 0.7 6 
Kh.B1-4 - - Bracelet Iron Fragment - 0.6 6 
Kh.B1-5 - - Ring Iron Flat circular ring, - 6.7 6 
fragmentary 
Kh.B1-6 - - Pin Iron Thickened head 12.2 1:5 6 
Kh.B1-7 - - Pin Iron 2 fragments 16.5 1.0 6 
(1 or 2 pins?) 
Kh.B1-8 - - Pin Tron Curled head, - - 6 
3 fragments (1 pin?) 
Kh.B1-9 - - Blade tip Iron Fragment? 3.5 2.4 
Kh.B1-10 - - Shell Shell Pierced, cut-off tip 4.1 2:5 
Kh.B2 - - - - - - - - 
Kh.B3 - - - - - - - - 
Kh.B4 - - - - - - - - 
Kh.B5-1 - - Pin Iron Fragment? 6.0 0.3 7 
Kh.B5-2 - - Ring Iron Fragment (finger ring?) 1.3 - 7 
Kh.B5-3 - - Ring Iron Fragment 3.0 0.6 7 
Kh.B6-1 640 - Support Bronze Bottle shaped 9.5 3.2 8 
Kh.B6-2 641 - Finial Bronze Rampant predators 12.6 5.6 8 
Kh.B7-1 631 GM.12056 Vessel Bronze Globular 9.1 11.6 9-10 
Kh.B7-2 632 GM.12057 Vessel Bronze Long spout 12.1 25.5 9-11 
Kh.B7-3 633 GM.12058 Vessel Bronze High solid foot 10.1 20.5 9-11 
Kh.B7-4 to 7 634-637 | GM.12051- Horse-bit (4) | Bronze Canons with 3 hole са. 25.5} ca.20 | 14-15 
GM.12053 cheek-pieces 
Kh.B7-8 638 GM. 12060 Axe head Bronze Spike butted, 23.0 = 12-13 
arrow decoration 
Kh.B7-9 639 GM.12061 Stake Bronze - 30.0 1.6 16, 18 
Kh.B7-10 642 GM.12064 Tool Bronze Incised V shaped sign 15.0 - 12-13 
on blade 
Kh.B7-11 - - Blade Iron - 25.0 3:5 16 
Kh.B7-12 646 GM.12068 Ring Bronze Crossbar 7.3 - 12-13 
Kh.B7-13 647 GM.12068 Ring Bronze Crossbar T3 - 12-13 
Kh.B7-14 to 16 | 648 -650 |GM.12069 (7) | Toggle Bronze (3) | 3 identical toggles 7.8 1.2 12-13 
Kh.B7-17 651 |GM.12069 (7) | Toggle Bronze - 6.2 1.4 12-13 
Kh.B7-18 652 |GM.12069 (7) | Toggle Bronze - 4.9 0.8 12-13 
Kh.B7-19 653 |GM.12069 (7) | Toggle Bronze Slightly curved 3.4 0.5 12-13 
Kh.B7-20 & 21 | 654-655 |GM.12069 (7) | Toggle Bronze (2) | 2 identical toggles 3.6 0.8 12-13 
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Grave n°. Inv. n° Inv. n° Object Material | Remarks H./L.|Diam./ | PI. 
Excav. Cat. 1977 W. 
Kh.B7-22 674 |GM.12072 (7) | Button Faience & | Whitish glaze, - 3.5 17-18 
bronze incised decoration 
Kh.B7-23 675 GM.12072 (?) | Button Faience & | Whitish glaze - 23 17-18 
bronze 
Kh.B7-24 673 GM.12072 (?) | Button Faience & | Whitish glaze, incised - 2.9 17-18 
bronze decoration, fragment 
without inv. number of 
2nd. button 
Kh.B7-25 659, 686 |GM.12072 (?) | Buttons (2) Faience & | Whitish glaze, incised - 3.2 17-18 
bronze decoration 
Kh.B7-26 658, |GM.12072 (7) | Buttons (18) | Faience & | Whitish glaze, incised 3.9 17-18 
660-668, bronze decoration, fragments 
670-672, without inv. number of 
677-679, 2-3 more 
68 1-682 
Kh.B7-27 669, |GM.12072 (7) | Buttons (3) Faience & | Whitish glaze, incised - 4.8 17-18 
676, bronze decoration 
680 
Kh.B7-28 E GM.12072 (2) | Button Faience Whitish glaze, petal - = 17 
shaped decoration, 
fragment 
Kh.B7-29 - - Nails (18) Bronze Dome shaped heads, - - 17 
4 sizes 
Kh.B?-1 643 - Bracelet Bronze Overlapping 5.4 0.4 19 
Kh.B?-2 644 ~ Bracelet Bronze Overlapping 5.2 1.3 19 
Kh.B?-3 645 - Bracelet Bronze Open, folded extremities 6.4 1.1 19 
Kh.B?-4 656 - Pin Bronze Flattened, curled head 6.4 0.3 19 
Kh.B?-5 657 - Bead Stone Rock crystal 2.8 19 
Kh.B?-6 - - Sherd Faience Perforated fragment, - - 19 
light green to whitish 
glaze 
Kh.B?-7 - - Sherd Faience or | Fragment - - 19 
frit 
Kh.B?-8 - - Blade Tron - 27.0 - 19 
Kh.B?-9 643 - Arrowhead Flint - 5.0 - 19 
Kh.B?-10 - - Shells (151) | Shell Perforated (Engina?) 0.16-0.5 - 19 
Kh.B?-11 625 - Vessel Pottery 7.5ҮВ7/4 14.1 - 24 
Kh.B?-12 626 - Vessel Pottery 7.5ҮВ7/4 8.8 - 20-21 
Kh.B?-13 627 - Vessel Pottery 5YR5/6 1.3 - 20-21 
Kh.B?-14 628 - Vessel Pottery 5YR6/6 12.0 - 22-23 
Kh.B?-15 629 - Vessel Pottery 10YR7/4, 11.5 - 22-23 
reddish-brown paint 
Kh.B?-16 630 - Vessel Pottery 7.5ҮВ7/4 9.1 - 20 
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Pl. 1. Мар of Khatunban with areas A and В 
(revised after Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, pl. 61-62). 
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Pl. 2. Burialgoods from the Khatunban A tombs 
(after Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, pl. 63-66). 
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Pl. 3. Pottery from the Khatunban A tombs 
(after Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, plates). 
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Pl. 4. The Khatunban A tombs (after Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, pl. 63-66). 


Pl. 5. The “Khatunban” decorated horsebit (approx. scale 1:1). 
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Pl. 6. Bronze and iron burialgoods from Khatunban B1 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 7. Iron burialgoods from Khatunban B5 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 8. Bronze finial and support from Khatunban B6 (scale 1:2) (detail 1:1). 
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Pl. 9. Bronze vessels from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 10. Bronze vessels from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 11. Bronze vessels from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 12. Bronze burialgoods from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 13. Bronze burialgoods from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 14. Bronze horsebit from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 15. Bronze horsebit from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 16. Bronze pin and iron blade from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 17. Faience buttons and bronze nails from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 18. Faience buttons, a bronze pin and an iron blade from Khatunban B7 (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 19. “Stray” objects from Khatunban B (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 20. “Stray” pottery from Khatunban B (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 21. “Stray” pottery from Khatunban B (scale 1:2). 
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РІ. 22. “Stray” pottery from Khatunban B (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 23. “Stray” pottery from Khatunban B (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 24. “Stray” pottery from Khatunban B (scale 1:2). 
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Pl. 25. The 1938 excavations of Erich Schmidt in progress (after Schmidt 1938) 
and view from “Tepe Mohendez” (September 2003). 
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Pl. 26. The 1938 excavations of Khatunban A in progress and 
view of tombs Kh.A5 and Kh.A8 (after Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989, pl. 59). 
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Pl. 27. Location of Khatunban B and view of the village (September 2003). 
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Pl. 28. Khatunban village, September 2003. 
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1. Introduction 


One of the most interesting issues in Urartian archaeology is the devel- 
opment of a defensive network. Thanks to many scholars, especially 
such as Kleiss, Kroll, Salvini, Zimanski and others, we know today much 
more about that part of the Ancient Middle East than forty years ago. 
Much information derives from Kleiss’ works on Iranian North-Western 
Azerbaijan, published regularly in ”Archäologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran”. To date, it is the best archaeological survey that was undertaken in 
that region. Additionally, Burney’s and Lawson’s surveys conducted in 
eastern Turkey provide a picture of the Urartian military architecture 
(Burney 1957; Burney, Lawson1960). That source made it possible to 
identify gate constructions. These kinds of structures have never been 
discussed as a separate subject matter of a study. Due to the fact that that 
material has never been researched, in my opinion, the issue is worth 
giving our attention. 

The majority of Urartian fortresses have never been excavated. Never- 
theless, plans for many of those forts are available giving us the possibil- 
ity to study the objects. Many more than a hundred various fortresses are 
known today. Among them are those fortresses with remains of doorways 
or gates that are still visible. The total number of the sites with such forts 
and fortresses amounts to forty-six, which in itself represents a weighty 
subject open to discussion and not likely to be considered parenthetically. 
Many of the sites have more than one gate which enlarges the number of 
gates or doorways subject to analysis to sixty-five. In other parts of the 
Middle East we are offered no possibility to examine so many defensive 
sites with preserved defensive gates. 
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2. Geographical localization 


The most impressive Urartian remains are fortresses located in excellent 
strategic locations in the mountainous area of Eastern Turkey, Armenia 
and Iran. These constructions are usually located on high mountain peaks 
or ridges. From the military point of view such localization was incompa- 
rably better than a flat plain. In case of a siege, aggressors had to climb up 
to the foot of the main walls and gates. Furthermore the location of the 
fortress allowed a clear view on the whole neighboring area and valleys. 
An enemy could be quickly detected and defenders could have sufficient 
time to prepare themselves for a combat. 
There are two main strategic regions of the Urartian state: 


• the southern and southeastern regions of the kingdom regularly 
raided by the Assyrian army. 

• the Araks valley with its neighboring regions being the best agricul- 
tural regions of the kingdom. It is of note that the royal residence, 
Erebuni, was located there. The fertile regions were close to the 
northeastern border, which required protection against nomadic 
tribes attacking from the Caucasus region. 


The clear strategic purposes aside, there never existed one homogeneous 
system of military constructions. In other words there was no standard 
based on which such objects were constructed. The said standard could be 
set by, say, a king. Even if fortifications were built strictly according to the 
king’s will, it appears that local architects were free to decide on a design 
of a military construction. It should be noted that there was no need for the 
King to send his own specialists from the capital. Moreover, it is possible 
that some of the fortresses were not built by kings of Urartu but by local 
Urartian aristocratic families. 


3. Localization of the sites in the landscape 


In the Urartian fortresses, gates were usually located near a steep slope. 
Enemies, when surrounded by fire coming from the fortress, had to first run 
up the steep mountain and then to crush the gate. Furthermore the steep 
slope made using battering ram difficult, due to its heavy weight and lack 
of maneuverability. Soldiers who had to push the ram up the slope could 
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not run fast enough to the top of the mountain which was conducive to the 
fact that the ram could not strike as hard as it would normally do in a flat 
area. The gates located near steep slopes were, among others, those from 
the following forts: Upper Anzaf Kale (Burney 1957: 38, 40, 44; Burney, 
Lawson 1960: 178-181), Aragats (Oganesjan 1958: 77pp.; Kleiss 1988: 
181-215), Argishtihinili (Martirosjan 1964: 220-236; Martirosjan 1972: 
38-55; Arutjunjan 1985: 21-23; Zardarian 1994: 170-173) (Fig. Ш. 1), 
Bastam (the south gate) (Kleiss 1977), Cavustepe (Erzen 1978), Erebuni 
(Oganesjan 1960; Hodjasch, Truhtanowa, Oganesjan 1979) (Fig. III. 2), 
Gerdesorah (Kleiss 1976a: 24-26; Kleiss, Kroll 1979: 206-209), Ilan Qara 
I (Kleiss 1979: 206-209), Tepe Dosoq (Kleiss, Kroll 1979: 195-198), Kale 
Gavur near Khoy (Kleiss 1972: 146-148; Kleiss, Kroll 1976: 107-124), 
Kale Hodar (Kleiss 1974: 94-98) (Fig. IV. 1), Qal’eh Ismail Agha (Kleiss 
1976a: 26-30), Kale Kuh-e Sambil (Kleiss 1974: 100-102), Kale Oglu 
(Kleiss 1968: 15, 20-21), Kale Saradnj (Kleiss 1971: 58-60), Kale Siah 
(the main gate) (Kleiss 1973a: 83-86), Kale Waziri (Kleiss 1968: 29, 33), 
Kefkalesi (Burney 1957: 38-39), Kiz Kalesi near Evoghlu (Kleiss 1973a: 
86-89), Körzüt Kale (Burney 1957: 41, 47-48) (Fig. II. 1), Livar (Kleiss 
1971: 56-58), Pir Cavus (Kleiss 1968: 30, 34-35) (Fig. ТУ. 5) and other. 

It is quite obvious that localization of a military structure on a gentle 
slope was a less fortunate choice from the point of view of the country’s 
defense possibilities. There were also gates built on such slopes as: in 
Lower Anzaf Kale (Bumey 1957: 40, 45; Burney, Lawson 1960: 181- 
182), Kale Siah (the gate in the citadel), Kancikli (Burney, Lawson 1960: 
189-192), Kayalidare (Burney 1966) (Fig. I. 2), Qal’eh Haidari (Kleiss 
1976a, 20-24) (Fig. I. 4). All the gates belong to the earlier phase of the 
military architecture. Gates in Isowinar (the gate in the citadel) (Martiros- 
jan 1967; Kleiss 1988), Kale Gavur near Araks (Kleiss, Kroll 1976: 109- 
111; Kroll 1976: 74-75, 168), Kuh-e Sambil (the internal gate), Karmir 
Blur (the northern gate) (Piotrowski 1950; 1952; 1955; Oganesjan 1955), 
Tepe Lumbad (the upper gate) (Kleiss 1973b: 30-31) and both simple 
gates from Werachram (Kleiss 1971: 60-62; 1974: 82-93; 1976b: 33) 
belong to the later phase of Urartian military architecture. 


4. Possibility of approach 


The next issue that I find of compelling interest is the question of how 
those gates were located in the military system. Could they be reached 
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directly, straight from the terrain surrounding the fortresses or was it пес- 
essary to climb up along the defensive walls? If intruders had to approach 
the gate by running up along the wall from its right side, their shields, car- 
ried in left hands, could not protect them. This kind of solution was the 
most advantageous from the military point of view. This can be found in: 
Allahverdikand (the first internal gate on the citadel) (Oganesjan 1958; 
Kleiss 1994: 131-137), Arhishtihinili (the southern gate) (Martirosjan 
1964; 1972; Arutjunjan 1985: 21-23; Zardarjan, Akopian 1994: 170- 
173), Bagin (Lehmann-Haupt 1910: 467-469; 1926: 838-839; Burney 
1957; 41, 52-53), Bastam (the south gate) (Kleiss 1977), Erebuni, Ilan 
Qara I (the main gate) (Kleiss, Kroll 1979: 206-209), Isowinar (the south 
gate), Tepe Dosoq, Kale Hodar (the northern gate), Qal'eh Ismail Agha, 
Kale Oglu (the southern gate), Kale Sarandj (the northern gate), Livar, Pir 
Cavus (the central gate, and partly the northern gate), Qal’eh Bordjy 
(Kleiss 1975: 66-67), Tepe Lumbad (all the gates) (Kleiss 1973b: 30-31), 
and Var (Kleiss, Kroll 1979: 202-203). It is imperative that we take 
a closer look at two sites that are unique. The first one being, Kale Siah, 
where the pathway from the main gate to the gate in the citadel runs under 
the slope of approximately 30° to the citadel walls. After breaking through 
the main gate, aggressors had to attack along that wall protected by their 
shields, but near the citadel gate they might have been subject to crossfire 
from the first line of the fortified walls. On the second site 1.e. Kale Kuh- 
e Sambil enemies were exposed to fire from both sides of the main gate. 
The aggressors were first exposed to vertical fire from the gate, and then 
to a second line of defense from the right side. The source of the fire was 
located in the wall to the west of the gate. 

By contrast the paths to the gates are these which could be reached 
through perpendicular pathway. That kind of route was not as easy to 
defend in comparison with the route described above. Straight routes 
facilitated the use of a battering ram to crush gates, even when faced with 
steep slopes. 


5. Gate types 


During the Urartian period gates with internal chambers were constructed, 
but no complex system of gates and their protection was developed. It is 
particularly visible while comparing the neighboring states of Neo-Hittite 
kingdoms, Assyria, and especially in the Palestine region, where gates with 
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chambers were a common feature. Very often there were two or three pairs 
of chambers built in one gate, which made such construction almost an 
independent fortress. I will discuss the reasons for building such sophisti- 
cated constructions later in this text. 

We are familiar with thirteen examples in total of gates with internal 
chambers from Urartu. Seven of them were easily recognized. As a rule 
they were two-chamber gates, mostly with a straight passage. Only in four 
gates we can find passages with bent axis. This solution makes it much 
easier to defend a fort than in the case of a straight passage as enemies lost 
the impact of an attack when they had to penetrate the other closed door 
located inside the gates. Moreover, using a battering ram was very difficult 
and its usefulness was very limited. It is difficult to break through such a 
gate into the internal chamber. It was also easy to set the battering ram on 
fire by throwing incendiary torches, or to kill its bearers. 

We are now faced with yet another issue, namely: what was the reason 
that no gate protection system, so popular in the beginning of the first mil- 
lennium BC, was developed in Urartu? The answer probably lies in the 
environment and the landscape of the Armenian upland. Urartians had good 
reasons to believe that their land was a natural invincible fortress. Conse- 
quently, a little more complex gates with internal chambers must have been 
built in localizations more exposed to attack. That should be given due con- 
sideration when referring to the localization factors discussed above: geo- 
graphical localization and localization of the site in the landscape. 

As far as the geographical localization is concerned, we can observe 
that eleven of the thirteen known or presumed gates were located in the 
strategically critical territories, but only four of them in the territory sub- 
jected to Assyrian attacks. All the said four gates were those ones that had 
internal chambers the existence of which can only be presumed according 
to the available material. The sites where those gates were presumably 
built are: Agrab Tepe, Kale Hodar, Pir Cavus and Tepe Lumbad. If the 
hypothesis is correct, these four gate constructions, which belong to the 
late phase of development of the military architecture, indicate that Urar- 
tians prepared some of the sites to withstand heavy attacks. Especially two 
of the four known bent axis gates are located there, i.e.: Kale Hodar and 
Tepe Lumbad, but the main line of the military system of Urartu Kingdom 
was in the other part of the Urartian territory. 

The seven chamber gate constructions with their internal chambers the 
existence of which cannot be questioned were all erected near the northern 
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and eastern border of the Urartian kingdom in response to the danger from 
the northeast. The chamber gates can be found at Argishtihinili (the main 
gate), Erebuni, Allahverdikand (the gates: main and internal 2), Bastam 
(the northern gate), Karmir Blur (the main gate) and Werachram (the gate 
in the citadel) (Fig. IV.2). The above mentioned gates at Allahverdikand 
and Argishtihinili were the other two known bent axis gates. 

The next question regarding the chamber gates is whether those con- 
structions were usually located on gentle slopes. When we take a look at 
the attached diagram, it is clear that the shape of the hills and their eleva- 
tion over surrounding terrain had no influence on the localization of the 
various kinds of gates. Only four chamber gates out of thirteen — Agrab 
Tepe, Bastam (the northern gate), Karmir Blur (the main gate) and Wer- 
achram (the gate in the citadel) were built on the gentle slopes or in flat 
areas, and three of them were located on the critical areas. Usually the sin- 
gle gates, with no chambers, were located in the upper parts of abrupt 
slopes. 


6. Additional defence elements 


Owing to the fact that usually in the military structures only simple gates 
with no internal chambers were built, it was necessary to apply some addi- 
tional protective element to increase security, such as buttresses, corner 
buttresses and towers located near the gates. Localization of those ele- 
ments eliminated “blind space” near the entrances thus making a direct 
attack on it a risky undertaking. 

That is why especially gate constructions located on exposed sites (on 
gentle slopes, with perpendicular approach) had to have a foreland secured 
with additional defensive elements, such as buttresses or towers. 

Some examples of such gentle slope fortresses are as follows: the 
northern gate to Bastam (side towers and buttresses, moreover, this gate 
has a double internal straight-line chamber), Isowinar (only two flanking 
solid towers), Kale Gavur near Araks (only buttresses and, what is untyp- 
ical in Urartian military architecture, a construction that seems to be a 
quoin. That probably had a slightly different function than the function of 
typical quoins. Here probably combatants/soldiers were able to fight from 
the upper part of it. Therefore it is fair to say that in Urartian architecture 
it can be interpreted as an external element of the “gate defense system”. 
Other similar constructions were observed in: Bastam (the southern gate), 
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Qal’eh Isma’il Agha, Kuh-e Sambil (the main gate), Kayalidare, Körzüt 
Kale and Tepe Lumbad. We can also assume that those constructions were 
in use in Upper Anzaf Kale, Aragats, Пап Qara I (ће main gate), Sequin- 
del (Kleiss 1968: 43-44) and both gates in Karmir Blur. Other gates 
located on gentle slopes and protected by towers or buttresses were in: 
Kuh-e Sambil (the internal gate), Kale Siah (the gate in the citadel), Kan- 
cikli, both gates from Karmir Blur, Kayalidare, Tepe Lumbad and Wer- 
achram (the southern gate). 

As far as the perpendicular approach is concerned, only in small forts 
e.g. Lower Anzaf Kale or Kale Waziri was it unnecessary to build such 
sophisticated constructions. Lower Anzaf Kale is located near a bigger 
fortress Upper Anzaf Kale, and was the only supporting fort in that terrain. 
Kale Waziri is located on a steep hill and as a site it was also too small to 
have sophisticated defence constructions on it. Interestingly enough even in 
small forts such as Agrab Tepe, buttresses were built (Forbes 1983: 37-38). 
That fort was probably the smallest one that existed in Urartu. The only 
explanation for the fort being equipped with the buttresses, especially near 
the doorway, is that this construction belongs to the earlier phase of the 
Urartian military architecture, when this solution seems to be common. 
During that period fortresses were usually built on a substructure of well- 
worked stones. Furthermore he main curtain wall included regularly erected 
buttresses. The fortresses where buttresses were used to protect the gates 
were: Argishtihinili (the main and northern gate), Bastam (the northern 
gate) (Fig. IV. 4), Danalu (Kleiss 1975: 60-62) (Fig. I. 3), Gerdesorah, 
Hasanlu (Dyson 1960; 1977), Karmir Blur (both gates) (Fig. IV. 3), Kayal- 
idare, Kiz Kalesi near Evoghlu, Qal’ej Djiq (Kleiss, Kroll 1979: 198-202), 
Werachram (the southern gate) (Kleiss 1971: 60-62; 1974: 82-93; 1976b: 
33). In addition, to improve the security between buttresses and gates, some 
of those fortresses were equipped with large towers or corner buttresses 
which were built near entrances. The said structures can be found in: 
Argishtihinili (the northern gate), Bastam (the northern gate), Danalu, 
Gerdesorah, Hasanlu, Isowinar (the citadel gate) (Fig. II. 2), Kale Oglu, 
Kancikli, Karmir Blur (both gates), Kiz Kalesi near Evoghlu, Qal’eh Djiq. 

Some of the gates from that parallel approach category have also addi- 
tional defence elements such as buttresses and towers located near the 
entrances. This solution made the defence or resistance much more effec- 
tive than simple coverage by fire from the main wall. Those elements are 
present in the gates of such fortresses as Argishtihinili (the southern gate), 
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Bastam (the southern gate), Erebuni, Пап Qara I (the internal gate), Isow- 
inar (the southern gate), Tepe Dosoq, Kale Gavur near Araks, Kuhe-e 
Sambil (both gates) (Fig. II. 3), Kale Oglu (the southern gate), Kale 
Sarandj, Kale Siah (the gate in citadel) (Fig. I. 1), Körzüt Kale (Fig. II. 1), 
Livar, Qal’eh Haidari, Tepe Lumbad (the middle and upper gates) and 
Yedir (Kleiss 1976a: 32-33). 

The gate to Erebuni needs a few words of a commentary. Here, in front 
of the gate, a chamber was found, that can be interpreted as a guardroom. 
If that interpretation is correct it would mean that there was only one 
example of that solution. The question is why that guardroom was erected. 
Probably that construction played an important role in court ceremonies, 
as Erebuni was a royal residence. Nevertheless, it could also have played 
the role as the first point of resistance during an attack. 

Gates with no internal chambers were in almost all cases protected by 
towers and buttresses. Moreover, some of the gates with internal chambers 
were also equipped with such protective constructions. In three gates, 
belonging to the earlier period, we can find two cases where constructions 
were well equipped and, in the main gate to Argishtihinili and Erebuni 
gates have buttresses or towers. The Erebuni solution was presented 
above. On the third site Kiz Kalesi near Evoghlu the gate was not so well 
constructed. Only towers were used as defence elements. It should be 
noted that the path to the gate ran straight and it was possible to use a bat- 
tering ram. 

In the later phase, in seven cases, the defense security of the gates was 
very good. The remaining three gates were not so well prepared for defence. 
Among the better-prepared were the gates in: Agrab Tepe, Allahverdikand 
(the main gate and the internal 2 gate), Bastam (the northern gate), Karmir 
Blur (the main gate), Qal’eh Djiq and the lower gate to Tepe Lumbad. The 
gates from Kale Нодаг, Pir Cavus (the middle gate) and Werachram (the 
gate in the citadel) were not so well equipped. 


7. Localization of the gates in the defence walls 


In the Urartian defensive architecture it is possible to distinguish two 
main types of gate construction. The first category comprised those gates, 
which were located towards the face of the main defensive walls (type A). 
The type A gates were noticed on sites belonging to the earlier phase: 
Upper Anzaf Kale, Argishtihinili (the southern and northern gates), 
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Bagin, Kancikli, Kefkalesi, Qal’eh Haidari, Var and Zivistan (Burney 
1957: 40, 43, 45; Burney, Lawson 1960: 177-178). In the later phase, 
type A can be found at Bastam (the southern gate), Пап Qara I (the main 
and the internal gates), Kale Gavur near Araks, Kale Hodar (the eastern 
gate), Kale Kuh-e Sambil (the main gate), Körzüt Kale, Qal’eh Bordiy, 
Sequindel and Tepe Lumbad (the lower gate). 

Also to that category belong the rare gates with internal chamber con- 
structions. In the older phase those gates were built at: Argishtihinili (the 
main gate) and Kiz Kalesi near Evoghlu, in the later phase we have only 
one example of that kind of gate in Bastam (the northern gate). It should 
also be mentioned that all gates from category A were built with additional 
defence elements such as buttresses or towers. Of course it could be pos- 
sible to include these elements as a sub-category but it would, in my opin- 
ion, only bring unnecessary complications to the classification system. 

To the second category (type B) belong gates erected in the main facade 
of the defence walls. The list of those sites can be found in the attached 
table with a description of the defence elements of those gates without 
internal chambers, to be precise, simple gates. This category also com- 
prises simple gates with internal chambers. This architectural solution was 
found in older phase in Erebuni. During the later period (later phase) sim- 
ple gates with chambers were erected in Agrab Tepe, Allahverdikand (the 
main and internal 2 gates), Kale Hodar (the northern gate), Karmir Blur 
(the main gate), Pir Cavus (the middle gate), Qal’eh Djiq and Werachram 
(the gate to the citadel). In the later phase, in three cases, including, the 
internal 2 gate in Allahverdikand, Kale Hodar and Pir Cavus, the gates 
were not secured by towers or buttresses. In Pir Cavus and Kale Hodar the 
absence of these elements can be explained by the extremely difficult loca- 
tion of the gates. There was no possibility of using heavy weaponry that 
could threaten the gates. In Allahverdikand neither buttresses nor towers 
were built. Such elements in the narrow passage would only block the 
pathway and not improve the military value of the gate. 

In twelve examples belonging to category A there were gate construc- 
tions with no additional fortifications. In the earlier phase such gates were 
erected in Upper Anzaf Kale, Lower Anzaf Kale, Aramus, Bagin, Van and 
Zivistan. Gates of the later phase with no towers nor buttresses were 
observed in Ilan Qara I (the main gate), Kale Hodar (the eastern gate), 
Qal’eh Isma’il Agha, Kale Wazari, Sangar and Tepe Lumbad (the lower 
gate). Given the above we are not at liberty to claim that the gates without 
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additional military elements were built more often in the earlier phase. То 
our knowledge an equal number of those constructions in both phases can 
be found. 

Of course gates with side towers or with buttresses were more common 
than the simple constructions mentioned above. This type of construction 
was justified inasmuch as, the constructors when wishing to erect a very 
good military structure had to take into account all defence elements that 
could restrain enemy assaults. That is why most of the simple gates were 
equipped with towers and buttresses. The list of those gates is attached in 
the table. 


8. Comparative examples 


Some analogies with the Urartian constructions can be drawn in other parts 
of the Middle East. When we look at gate constructions from that region, 
from the beginning of the Iron Age, first we should realize that apart from 
that region of Urartu we are faced with no possibility of analyzing other 
similar structures in the whole of Middle East. The city gates of Neo Hit- 
tite states are best known in Northern Syria. The best instances of gates can 
be observed from Carchemish (the gate of the lower town, the southern 
gate of the upper town) (Herzog 1986: 138-142), Tell Halaf (the southern 
gate of the citadel, the Scorpion Gate) (Herzog 1986: 143-145), Malatya 
(the Lion Gate) (Herzog 1986: 145-148) and Til Barsib (Herzog 1986: 
147-148). On all of the above sites gate constructions had two internal 
chambers to which the passage through the gates was straight. Another type 
of gate with two internal chambers was observed in Zincirli (the west gate 
of the city, the gate to the citadel) (Herzog 1986: 134-138), Carchemish 
(the eastern gate) (Herzog 1986: 138-142) and Tell Ta’ yinat (Herzog 1986: 
149-150). The said gate had two massive side towers, which served as 
additional military elements. Such gates came from Carchemish (the east- 
ern gate), Tell Halaf (the southern gate of the citadel) and Zincirli (the 
citadel gate). In Assyrian territory similar gates were found in Ashur (the 
Tabira-gate) (Andrae 1977: 204-207). This construction had four internal 
chambers with massive towers placed beside the gate. Very similar to the 
gate described above was the Gurguri gate located to the south from the 
Tabira gate (Andrae 1913: 20-30). Also the gateways in the double wall 
were located in the southwestern part of the city. There were two gates with 
two internal chambers flanked by two towers. The citadel of Dur Sharrukin 
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also had two gates with internal chambers built inside the towers (Kessler 
1991: 120). Entrances to Nineveh followed the same design. Given the 
Assyrian tower constructions we can assume that the Assyrians were not 
afraid of fierce attacks. By contrast the most sophisticated gates from this 
period were erected in Palestine. Here one should mention Hazor (stratum X 
— six chamber gate with side towers) (Herzog 1986: 91-92), Megiddo (stra- 
tum IVB - six chamber construction with a bent axis “shaft” located in 
front of the gate) (Herzog 1986: 96-99), Lachish (stratum IV-III — six cham- 
ber gate with massive towers) (Herzog 1986: 111-112), Gezer (stratum 6 — 
six chamber construction) and other (Herzog 1986: 114-115). 

Similar shafts as those mentioned in Megiddo were found in Karatepe 
(Herzog 1986: 146-147). There were two-chamber constructions with 
massive side towers. Both the gates (northern and southern) are the closest 
analogies to the Urartian gates with quoins. In the Urartian architecture 
these elements should be interpreted as quoins rather than shafts. The 
Urartian gates, which have the elements mentioned above, are situated in 
Гере Lumbad (the lower gate), Körzüt Kale, Kayalidare, Kuh-e Sambil 
(the main gate), Qal'eh Isma'il Agha, Kale Gavur near Araks, Bastam (the 
southern gate). We can also assume that other quoins were in: Upper 
Anzaf Kale, Aragats, Ilan Qara I (the main gate), Karmir Blur (the north- 
ern gate) and Sequindel. 

Interestingly enough the shafts attached to the internal face of the gate 
were used only in Urartian architecture. These elements were used within 
the fortification of Troy but during the Early Bronze Age (Herzog 1986: 
23-30). This indicates that any similarity in that case is accidental and we 
can say with all certainty that this kind of shaft was a unique Urartian idea. 


9. Conclusion 


The presentation of gates being concluded it should be noted that Urartians 
were aware of the fact that their kingdom was a natural fortress. Moreover, 
they knew very well which of the fortresses needed stronger and better gate 
construction. When we look at the gates usually located on hills or on moun- 
tain peaks, which were difficult to conquer, it is quite obvious that Urartians 
did not overestimate those constructions. They probably believed that their 
fortresses were able to defend themselves because of its localization whereas 
the additional defence elements played a secondary and yet an important 
role. It is also of compelling interest that as opposed to the common opinion 
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that Urartians were particularly afraid of Assyrian attacks, they introduced 
better gate constructions in the Araks valley, which is in the south not in the 
north. That is justifiable inasmuch as the south territory happened to be the 
most fertile region of the Urartian kingdom, so protection of this area was of 
highest importance. This may be the reason for why Urartians built defen- 
sive gates, whose role was equally important to the role of the fortresses on 
account of their strategic and geographical localization. 
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Fig. I. The gates without chambers. Older phase. 
1 Kale Siah. The gate in the citadel. According to 
W. Kleiss, Planaufnahmen Urartäischer Burgen in 
Iranisch-Azerbaidjan im Jahre 1972, Archäologische 
Mitteilungen aus Iran 6, 1973, 81-89. 
2 Kayalidare. According to C. A. Burney, A first Sea- 
son of Excavations at the Urartian Citadel of Kayali- 
dare, Anatolian Studies 16, 1966, 55-111. 
SE. 3 Danalu. According to W. Kleiss, Planaufnahmen 
Urartüscher Burgen und Urartüische Neufunde in 
Iranisch-Azerbaidjan im Jahre 1974, Archäologische 
Mitteilungen aus Iran 8, 1975, 51-70. 
4 Qala’eh Haidari. According to W. Kleiss, Urartäische 
10 20M Plätze im Iran (Stand der Forschung Herbst 1975), 
u—_t__ Archäologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 9, 1976, 20-24. 
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Fig. П. The gates without chambers. The later phase. 
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Körzüt Kale. According to W. Kleiss, Aspekte urartäischer Architektur, /ranica Antiqua 
23, 1988, 181-215. 

Isowinar. The gate to the citadel. According to. W. Kleiss, Aspekte urartäischer Architek- 
tur, /ranica Antiqua 23, 1988, 187-188, 214- 215. 

Kale Kuh-e Sambil. The main gate. According to W. Kleiss, Planaufnahmen Urartäischer 
Burgen und Urartäische Neufunde in Iranisch-Azerbaidjan im Jahre 1974, Archdologis- 
che Mitteilungen aus Iran 8, 1975, 51-70. 
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Fig. III. The gates with internal chambers. Older phase. 

1 Argishtihinli. The main gate. According to W. Arutjunjan, Kamiennaja letopis Armjan- 
skogo naroda, Erevan 1985, 21-23. 

2 Erebuni. Arin- Berd. According to T. B. Forbes, Urartian Architecture, British Archae- 
ological Reports International Series, Oxford 1983, 14. 
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Fig. ТУ. The gates with internal chambers. The later phase. 

1 Kale Hodar. The northern gate. According to W. Kleiss, Planaufnahmen urartäischer 
Burgen und Neufunde urartäicher Anlagen in Iranisch-Azerbaidjan im Jahre 1973, 
Archäologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 7, 1974, 94-98. 

2 Werachram. The gate of the citadel. According to W. Kleiss, Planaufnahmen Urartáis- 
cher Burgen und Neufunde urartäischer Anlagen in Iranisch-Azerbaidjan im Jahre 1973, 
Archäologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 7, 1974, 79-114. 

3 Karmir Blur. The main gate. According to T. B. Forbes, Urartian Architecture, British 
Archaeological Reports International Series, Oxford 1983, 12. 

4 Bastam. The northern gate. According to T. B. Forbes, Urartian Architecture, British 
Archaeological Reports International Series, Oxford 1983, 33. 

5 Pir Cavus. The middle gate. According to W. Kleiss, S. Kroll, Vermessene Urartäische 
Plátze in Iran (West-Azerbeidjan) und Neufunde (Stand der Forschung 1978), Archáolo- 
gische Mitteilungen aus Iran 12, 1979, 183-245. 
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EIGHTH CAMPAIGN OF 714 BC 
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The written account of Sargon's eighth campaign provides valuable infor- 
mation about the internal organisation of the Urartian Kingdom. The 
account, in the form of a letter, describes the campaign trail in detail and a 
number of scholars have suggested many possible routes which Sargon 
might have taken (Thureau-Dangin 1912; Meissner 1922; Schroeder 
1922; Luckenbill 1927; Wright 1942; Levine 1977; Mayer 1980, 1984; 
Muscarella 1986; Medvedskaya 1989; Zimansky 1990; Ivanchik 1993). 
Unfortunately, our lack of knowledge of Urartian geography makes the 
task of reconstructing the trail extremely difficult, if not impossible. Nev- 
ertheless, the text does give us some very useful information about the 
military and especially, the defensive system of the Kingdom of Urartu. 

The purpose of this article is to see what might be learned from the for- 
tifications that were, undoubtedly, destroyed during Sargon's eighth cam- 
paign. The site of the fortifications is called Gerdesorah which lies near 
the modern village of Sufian, close to the border between Iraq and Iran 
(Kleiss 1976). Kleiss visited the site only once but took careful measure- 
ments and drew a plan; this is still quoted today in several works con- 
cerning Urartian fortifications. 

The Gerdesorah fortifications were built near the Kel-i-Sin pass on the 
most direct route from Assyria to Urartu. Musasir, one of the most impor- 
tant sites in the whole of Urartu, was located West of the pass. Gerdesorah 
also played an important role in the network of defences, blocking the way 
to the heartland of Urartu. The site itself is a relatively small fortress, oval 
in shape and measuring 95 x 81 metres. The position of the fort had been 
chosen carefully; Gerdesorah is located on the top of a hill which is 
approximately 55 metres above the surrounding terrain. 

The defensive wall of the fort was 2.5 metres thick and a section contains 
evidence of buttresses and defensive towers. The buttresses are generally 
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2.5 metres wide and extend beyond the wall by 0.6 to 0.7 metres. The dis- 
tance between neighbouring buttresses is usually about 8 metres. The 
towers are much more substantial than the buttresses, being 3.5 metres in 
breadth and protruding 2 metres beyond the face of the wall. 

Gerdesorah was probably not fully completed in time for Sargon’s 
attack. It is possible that its internal features were still being built during 
the siege. Within the fort, there are only two barracks and the main part of 
the internal area contained no buildings at all. The absence of buildings 
leads to the supposition that Gerdesorah was not a place of refuge. Had it 
been, then, remains of villages would have been discovered nearby but no 
traces of any settlements of this kind have, in fact, been found. 

The construction of the defensive wall is similar to the Hasanlu IIIB 
fortification (Dyson 1960, 1977). Although the analogy cannot be relied 
on for a precise dating, as no potsherds were found within the fortifica- 
tions, we have to fall back on the dating accepted for Hasanlu ПВ. This 
rather unsatisfactory state of affairs leads us to ask whether we can date 
the Gerdesorah fortifications more precisely than simply basing it on the 
similarity to Hasanlu ШВ. 

First, the historical background may provide some clues. In 715 BC, 
during Rusa I’s expedition to the Central Caucasus, the Urartian army 
was soundly defeated by the Cimmerian tribes (Ivanchik 1990). The king 
himself was forced to flee the battlefield and his turtannu, Kakkadana 
was captured. The Cimmerians followed up their victory by attacking 
Urartu, probably from the North East, penetrating deep into the kingdom 
and even attacking the city of Uasi, located West or South West of Lake 
Urmia. 

The resources of the state of Urartu were being depleted by other, inter- 
nal problems. In the same year, following a confrontation with Assyria on 
the Mannaen frontier, an uprising in the land of Mannae had to be sup- 
pressed (Lanfranchi 1983). 

The news of Rusa’s defeat was well known at the Assyrian court and 
Rusa I would have been justified in thinking that Sargon was intent of the 
ultimate destruction of Urartu. So, it is probably safe to assume that, after 
the Mannaen uprising, the whole of the Urartian army, or what was left of 
it, was stationed in an area to the South or South West of Lake Urmia. Sar- 
gon himself probably considered that the end of Urartu was close and that 
it would be easy to defeat such a weak enemy. Certainly in the following 
year, Sargon did decide to attack Urartu. 
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As the fort was deliberately located on the shortest route Кот Assyria 
to Urartu, it seems safe to assume that Gerdesorah was designed to play an 
important role in the Urartian kingdom’s system of defence. But, there are 
two vital questions: when was the fortress built and were there other 
fortresses near Gerdesorah or was it alone in the Kel-i-Sin pass? 

Three fortresses can be found in a radius of about 20 km around Gerdes- 
orah. The nearest is Kaniki Zar to the North West of Gerdesorah but this 
small fort could not have existed at the time of Sargon’s eighth campaign 
because it was only erected in 7" century BC (Kleiss 1976: 33-34). The 
next closest is an unnamed fort, situated 8 km East of the town of Ushnu- 
viyeh (Kleiss 1971: 62-63). The fort is dated to 8 — 7 century ВС, so it 
could have been one of the strong points attacked by the Assyrians during 
Sargon’s times. The last fortified site is Qalatgah (Kleiss 1971: 63-64), 
a big fortress with traces of the lower city. This site was occupied between 
9'^ and 7 century BC and must have played a significant role in the Urart- 
ian border zone. 

As Gerdesorah cannot have been a place of refuge, we can be fairly cer- 
tain that it was strictly a military stronghold. We may also be justified in 
assuming that the soldiers, who formed part of the Urartian army stationed 
in the area, erected the fort. 

In fact, our written source tells us exactly when the relatively nearby 
city of Musasir was, as already mentioned, captured and plundered. As 
Oppenheim noticed, Musasir must have been destroyed shortly after 
24% October 714 BC (Oppenheim 1960: 133-147). Such a precise date 
can be given because the written account of Sargon’s eighth campaign 
mentions an astrological observation, from which, an exact time can be 
calculated. 

Knowing the date of Musasir’s destruction and because Gerdesorah 
probably found itself on the left wing of the Assyrian army, it is reason- 
able to speculate that our fort was destroyed at about the same time. 
Clearly, if the fortress that was guarding such an important mountain pass 
had still been in existence, it would have presented a serious obstacle to 
the Assyrians. 

If we accept that Gerdesorah was destroyed after 24" October and, 
assuming that it was never completed, we have a date when the process of 
construction must have been interrupted. The remaining question is when 
the process of fortification began. One way to establish a starting date is to 
determine how speedily it could have been built. The basic information 
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needed for the calculations is provided by the known architecture of the 
defensive wall, its length, thickness and the number of buttresses and tow- 
ers. The perimeter wall was 2.5 metres thick; it contained five towers, 
each 3.5 metres in breadth and extending from the main structure by 
2 metres. There were also two larger towers associated with a 4 metre 
wide gateway. Both these towers were 4.5 metres broad and protruded 
0.7 metres beyond the defensive wall. Additionally, we have eighteen but- 
tresses, placed at approximately 8 metre intervals. To summarise, over the 
whole length of the defensive wall, we can find seven towers and eighteen 
buttresses. 

Because the plan of the fort is almost round, it is possible to say that the 
wall was 250 metres long (Gerdesorah measured 95 metres East to West 
and 81 metres North to South). This means the area covered by the wall is 
600 square metres. Adding the buttresses and towers to this figure gives us 
an area of 684.5 metres. 

We need to know the height of the wall. Because the defensive wall 
was built mainly of mud bricks, its face cannot have been truly perpendic- 
ular. Instead, especially when a wall is erected on a slope, as in the case of 
Gerdesorah, one of the faces has to be inclined a few degrees from the 
upright. The indications are that the wall leaned inwards by not more than 
three degrees, meaning it cannot have been higher than 7 to 7.5 metres. 
That would also correspond with the usual relationship between height and 
thickness of 3 or 4:1. Approximately 201,300 mud bricks are needed to 
build such a wall to seven metres in height or approximately 215,600 to 
take it to 7.5 metres. The size of the bricks has been taken as being the 
same as those used for the Karmir Blur citadel which measure 0.35 x 0.52 
x 0.15 metres (Forbes 1983: 18). It takes 42 bricks to construct 1 cubic 
metre of such a wall. If we take 7.5 metres as the height of the Gerdesorah 
wall, the total volume equates to 5,134 m? or, if the wall was 7 metres 
high, 4,792 m?. 

If the number of bricks is known, the length of time it took to produce 
them can be assessed. According to Wulff (Wulff 1966), who observed the 
process, it is possible to mould 1500 to 2000 mud bricks a day but this 
estimate must have been based on much smaller bricks than those at 
Gerdesorah and can, therefore, be discounted. Bielinski’s observations 
(Bielinski 1985: 61) are much more suitable for our purposes; he esti- 
mates an hourly production rate of only 18 to 20 mud bricks, giving a 
daily output of 160 mud bricks. A brick-making team usually comprised 
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four people. To make the 201,300 mud bricks needed to build a defensive 
wall 7 metres high, 1258 team working days would have been required. 

Another question is how long it took to erect Gerdesorah’s defensive 
wall. According to Mallowan (Mallowan 1966: vol. 1, 53), who observed 
the process during construction of an expedition house in Nimrud, a brick- 
layer can lay 100 mud bricks per day. The bricks used in that house were 
of a similar size to neo-Assyrian bricks, in turn, approximately the same 
size as the bricks used in Urartu. This time, there is also an ancient source, 
а neo-Babylonian text from Uruk, published by Ebeling in his “Neubaby- 
lonische Briefe aus Uruk” (Ebeling 1930-1934: vol. 3, no 240 (K.40)) to 
support the modern estimate. From it, we learn that a bricklayer could lay 
110 bricks a day. If we take that figure as the daily norm, construction of 
the defensive wall occupied 1830 working days. 

The speed with which the wall went up obviously depends on the num- 
ber of people employed; my own judgement is that there were no more 
than 500. As is widely known, mud bricks need to be dried in the sun for 
approximately 14 days. Dividing the 500 workers into teams of four gives 
125 teams. Each team can form around 160 bricks a day, giving a total 
daily production of 13750 bricks. In this, production of the total number of 
201,300 bricks took only 14.5, say 15 days. Once the moulding process 
was complete, construction could commence. Dividing the 500 workers 
into two man teams, actual bricklaying may have taken 7.32, say 7.5 days. 
To summarise, the mud brick wall could have been built in twenty-two 
and a half days. 

Of course, the mud brick wall was not the only part of the defences. 
Similar to Hasanlu IIIB, the lower part of the wall was built of stone. In 
detail, the wall was faced on both sides with limestone blocks and filled 
with small stones, compacted mud, dirt and rubble. This is a quick con- 
struction method, probably very similar to building with bricks in terms of 
time. We may imagine that the lower, stone faced part of the wall was no 
higher than 0.5 metres which, with 500 people working on it, would not 
have taken longer than a day for preparation of materials and a further day 
for erection. 

The thesis can be supported by calculating the number of stone blocks 
and the volume of the core filling. Taking 0.5 x 0.5 x 0.5 m as the size of 
the stone blocks and assuming these were used to face both the inside and 
outside of the lower section, 151 m? were needed at Gerdesorah. The core 
of mud, earth, small pebbles and stone waste amounted to 209 m?. 
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Thanks to an observation made at a quarry in Syria, where 15.5 man 
hours were needed to extract 1 m? of stone (Bessac, ‘Abdul Massiah, 
Valant 1997: 159-197), we can estimate that 2,340 hours were required to 
prepare the stone blocks. 

Assuming that the labourers worked an eight hour day, the core of the 
wall was probably made in around 750 hours. That estimate is based on 
the daily norm for earthworks taken from text M288 found at Mari 
(Charpin 1993: 193-203) from Third Dynasty of Ur texts published by 
Goetze (Goetze 1962: 13-16). The norms were similar in both cases and 
2.25 m? of earth per day has been taken for this estimate. 

The speculation can be summarised as follows. Construction of the 
lower section of the defensive wall occupied 3090 hours or 386 eight hour 
working days. Continuing with the same supposition that 500 people were 
employed, the lower section took less than a single day’s work (0.77 of a 
working day), because in the neighbouring area stone blocks were rela- 
tively easy to gain. Now, adding together the time involved in both the 
upper, brick portion and the lower, stone portion, we can conclude that it 
is possible that fortifying Gerdesorah could have been achieved in 24.5 or 
25 days. 

Does this mean construction work at Gerdesorah started approximately 
25 days before 24" October 714 BC? It seems unlikely because, during 
that time, the Assyrian army was conducting operations on Urartian terri- 
tory. In such circumstances, it would not have been possible to continue 
the work of fortification at Gerdesorah at the rate suggested above. So, 
when did construction begin? 

As already remarked, the army was stationed in the South or South- 
western part of the Urartian kingdom from at least 715 BC and Rusa I 
might have anticipated that the Assyrians would attack Urartu in the fol- 
lowing year. 

We know that Sargon’s army left Kalhu in July 714 BC. The distance 
between Kalhu and the Kel-i-Sin pass is approximately 190 km, so the 
Assyrian army would have needed at least ten days to make the journey. It 
is clear that construction work at Gerdesorah could not have begun after 
Sargon had given the order to march as, taking 25 days, there would have 
been insufficient time. Much more likely, building work started shortly 
before Sargon’s campaign, probably around the second half of June 714 BC. 
At that time of year, better, drier weather is usual and the moulded mud 
bricks would have dried faster than in the spring when it is generally rainy 
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and wet. Also, we should not forget that Rusa I was expecting an Assyrian 
attack and might already have had information that the Assyrian army was 
concentrating in Kalhu. If this is so, he might well have ordered Gerdesorah 
to be fortified between June and July 714 BC. 

Again, it has already been mentioned that Gerdesorah’s position near 
the Kel-i-Sin pass, the shortest route between Assyria and Urartu, is strate- 
gically significant. Because the work of fortification was done when the 
threat from Assyria was becoming acute, the walls must have been erected 
as quickly as was possible. The plan of the fort, itself, supports the con- 
tention that speed was of utmost importance; it was built on a hill and was 
oval in shape. That shape gave the most advantageous relationship 
between the area inside the fortress and the length of the defensive wall. 
This factual evidence certainly does not contradict the suggestion that 
work could have started in June or July. 

We know that the route through the Kel-i-Sin pass is the shortest way 
into Urartu. Why, then, did Sargon not take it? It seems incredible that he 
was much concerned by such a small fortress as Gerdesorah, especially as 
it was incomplete. The campaign opened by Sargon marching through 
Upper and Lower Zab, which he crossed in three days. He then halted at 
the Mount Kullar pass and then decided to approach Urartu taking the 
longer route, through Kermanshah. In my opinion, the answer is to be 
found by looking closely at the first two days of the campaign. Once Sar- 
gon had crossed Upper Zab, he could have turned to Arbil and, from there, 
continued through the Kiruri pass, Rawanduz, the Kel-i-8in pass and, 
thence, via Gerdesorah into the region to the South West of Lake Urmia. 
But, Sargon did not do so, probably because the Urartian army expected 
the attack to be conducted exactly in that way and had prepared defensive 
positions in the Kel-i-Sin pass. It is certainly feasible that Assyrian spies, 
in place within Urartu before the order to march was given at Kalhu, could 
have forwarded such information. Breaking through a mountain pass with 
well prepared defences is a risky venture and, for that reason, Sargon 
chose a different way, marching further South to cross the mountains near 
Sulaimaniyah and Kermanshah. The decision was a costly one; the dis- 
tance was greater and he had to find a way across the mountains at another 
place which caused delays to his plan. Having begun the campaign in July, 
it had to be finished by October or the army might be caught in a trap 
when the mountain passes became blocked by snow; lack of time forced 
him to abandon any attempt to take TuSpa, the Urartian capital. There is 
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good evidence that the possibility of entrapment did, indeed, worry him as 
he decided to return to Assyria from the lands of Gilzanu that lie on the 
way to the heart of Urartu. On the way through, Musasir was captured and 
Gerdesorah was destroyed. 

To conclude, Gerdesorah could have been built between June and 
July 714 BC. The construction methods dictated that not more than 500 
people could work on the job and the time needed to complete the defen- 
sive wall was not more than 25 days. This means that construction activ- 
ity could not have began after Sargon left Kalhu as the Assyrian army 
could have reached the stronghold within ten days which would have 
halted the work. The fact that Gerdesorah was being built in response to 
a specific Assyrian threat indicates that the fort was part of an Urartian 
system of defences and may have been integral to preparations to defend 
the Kel-i-Sin pass. 

The well prepared positions in the mountain pass may have been the rea- 
son for Sargon’s change of mind to cross the mountains via Sulaimaniyah 
and Kermanshah rather than through the Kel-i-Sin. That decision removed 
the possibility of action against the centre of the Urartian state, leaving the 
Assyrians only able to attack regions to the near South and West of Lake 
Urmia. 

The fact that Sargon’s army did not venture through the Kel-i-Sin pass, 
as had been anticipated, forced the Urartians to withdraw from their defen- 
sive positions near Gerdesorah and prepare new defensive arrangements to 
the South or West of Lake Urmia. That would explain why Gerdesorah 
was not fully completed by the time Sargon attacked Musasir shortly after 
24% October 714 BC. Possibly, only a small garrison remained at Gerdes- 
orah, slowly preparing the fort in case of siege. Construction had, proba- 
bly, begun in June/July and destruction came after 24" October 714 BC 
although, we cannot exclude the possibility that Gedesorah was built ear- 
lier than June/July 714 BC. 

That date represents the latest possible time that construction could 
have begun. An earlier date is possible, perhaps during the autumn of 715 
BC when, as already mentioned, the Urartian army had probably been sta- 
tioned to the South or South West of Lake Urmia. If so, construction may 
have been interrupted by the winter, restarted when the weather improved 
and abandoned when the Assyrians attacked Urartu. 

It hardly matters whether the fortress at Gerdesorah was built in autumn 
715 BC or in June/July 714 BC; whichever, it was destined to be one of 
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the shortest lived fortresses in Urartu. But, during it brief existence, the fort 
played a crucial role, saving the heart of Urartu from an Assyrian invasion 
that could have brought about the final destruction of the Urartian state. 
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Fig. 1. Gerdesorah Plan, according to W. Kleiss, Urartäische Plätze im Iran 
(Stand der Forschung Herbst 1975), Archdologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 9, 1976, 24-26. 
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Fig. 2. Supposed Sargon’s routes during eight campaign from 714 B.C., according to P. E. Zimanski, 
Urartian Geography and Sargon’s Eight Campaign, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 49, 1990, 1-21. 
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Introduction 


In 1982 in the vicinity of Arjan, 10 km north of Behbahan, a city in the 
southwest part of Iran (see Figure 1), a bronze bowl measuring 43.5 cm in 
diameter was found inside a rectangular tomb built of stone slabs. The 
expense implicit in the construction of the tomb and the luxurious items 
found inside suggests that its occupant enjoyed a status of wealth and high 
rank.! 

The bowl was engraved with five concentric registers around a rosette 
and contained an inscription in the Elamite language reading “Kidin- 
Hutran son of Kurlush." Although three kings of the Middle Elamite II 
period (c.1400-1200 B.C.) were bearers of the name Kidin-Hutran (Potts 
1999b: 231), this name is otherwise absent from the Neo-Elamite period 
(c.1000-539 B.C.). In contrast, a Neo-Elamite tablet identifies an individ- 
ual named Kurlush as a provider of garments for the Elamite court at 


* The author is a Doctoral Candidate in Ancient Near Eastern Art and Archaeology at 
UC Berkeley and is presently working on a doctoral dissertation titled The Arjan Tomb: 
at the Crossroads between the Elamite and the Persian empires. He can be contacted at 
javieram@socrates.berkeley.edu. 

' Next to the skeletal remains lying in a flexed position in the coffin were 98 gold 
bracteates that originally must have been sewn to a robe, one gold fibula, a silver rod, 
a gold ‘ring,’ an iron-blade, a dagger with ivory or bone hilt and with silver foil. Gold and 
agate decorations were deposited to the left side of the skeleton, with textile fragments 
folded like a pillow beneath the skull. The objects found outside the coffin included 
10 cylindrical vases, one jar, one stand, one lamp, —all cast in bronze— one jar made in 
silver and the Arjan bowl (Majidzadeh 1990: 131-144). 
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Fig. 1 Map of south-west Iran (From J. Hansman 1974, fig. 1) 


Susa.? In addition, a Neo-Elamite cylinder seal, also found at Susa, refers 
to “Kurlush, father of Parsirra."? The Elamite language specialist F. Vallat 
suggests these three individuals — Kurlush father of Kidin-Hutran, 
Kurlush the merchant from Susa, and Kurlush the father of Parsirra— to be 
one and the same person, having lived sometime between 646 and 525 B.C. 
(Vallat 1984: 4). A. Alizadeh however stresses what he takes to be an 
absence of concrete data on the development of the Elamite language dur- 
ing the first centuries of the Ist millennium B.C. and instead, locates the 
Arjan bowl inscription in the first half of the eighth century B.C. (Alizadeh 
1985: 56). In addition, a study of iconographical and stylistic elements in 
the Arjan bowl by У. Majidzadeh places its manufacture sometime 
between 725 to 625 B.C. ( Majidzadeh 1990; 141)*. Finally, a forthcoming 
article by David Stronach of the gold “ring” found in the Arjan tomb — 
also containing the inscription “Kidin-Hutran son of Kurlush"— traces its 
making to around the beginning of the sixth century B.C. (Stronach 2003). 
Altogether, the chronological frame recommended by the previous scholars 


? De Morgan, J. Document 16, line 4; document 50, line 5; document 127, lines 6, and 204. 

3 The foreign origin of the name “Parsirra,” meaning the “Persian,” indicates “for the 
first time in the Elamite literature, [that] names of Median and Persian origin are attested.” 
(Vallat 1984: 3; Delaporte 1920: plate 94 /5, A. 836; Zadok 1984: 23; and Amiet 1973: 
plates I-IX, #32). 

^ Following Majidzadeh, John Curtis places the manufacture of the Arjan bowl around 
the time of Assurbanipal (668-627 BC) (Curtis: 1995). 
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gives a broad time span of circa 275 years (from c. 800 to 525 B.C.) for the 
possible manufacture of the Arjan bowl. 

From a geopolitical standpoint, the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. in 
the Near East were characterized by unremitting clashes between the impe- 
rial aspirations of the Neo-Assyrian rulers and the resistance of their neigh- 
bors. The escalation of the conflict between the Assyrians and the Elamites 
reached its peak during the second half of the seventh century B.C. In 653 
B.C. the army of Assurbanipal advanced beyond the border town of Der 
and confronted the Elamites on the banks of the Ulai River. After the ensu- 
ing brutal battle in which the Elamite king Teumman (Tepti-Humpan- 
Inshushinak, 663-653 B.C.) lost his life, Assurbanipal installed the pro- 
Assyrian Humpan-nikash II (Huban-nugash) as king of Elam and his 
brother Attamet (Atta-hameti-Inshushinak) as viceroy or king of Susa. A 
third kingdom was created in the city of Hidalu for a third brother, Tam- 
maritu II. A year later, a civil war broke out between the Assyro-Babylon- 
ian king Shamash-shum-ukin and his brother AssurbanipaP. The Elamite 
king Huban-nugash broke his oath of alliance and sided with Shamash- 
shum-ukin. Another anti-Assurbanipal alliance was made in Hidalu 
between Huban-nugash, his brother Tammaritu II, and the people of the 
land of Parsuash. It took three years and a devastating civil war for the vic- 
torious Assyrian king Assurbanipal to defeat Elam again — an event which 
obliged Kurash (Cyrus), son of Teispes, to surrender his son Arukku as a 
hostage at the court of Assurbanipal —. In 646 B.C. the Assyrian army 
returned to Elam this time to lay siege to the city of Madaktu (Mirochedji 
1985: 215) and to ravage Susa. Thereafter, the Elamite territory seems to 
have reorganized along multiple centers of power centered on the cities of 
Susa, Madaktu®, and Hidalu (Boucharlat 1994: 220). 


Arjan and the Location of Hidalu 


Arjan is located on a plain about 10 km northeast of Behbehan; 4 to 5 km 
north of Arjan the Zagros piedmont rises to 900 m. The River Marun cuts 
deeply into the plain, creating a natural boundary during the spring and 


5 See Brinkman 1984: 93-104. For a good summary of the period see Waters 1999: 
99-107 and Waters 2000 as well as the reconstitution of events portrayed in Neo-Assyrian 
palace inscriptions and reliefs by Russell 1999. 

6 For the location of Madaktu see Potts 1999: 13-28. 
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Fig. 2 Location of Arjan in the Behebehan plain (From H.J. Nissen 1988) 


summer floods (see Figure 2). To date, the most comprehensive study 
regarding the identity of Arjan during the Neo-Elamite period is by Eliza- 
beth Carter, who has explored the relationship between the Elamites and 
Persians in southeastern Khuzistan (Carter 1984). Despite the political and 
economic importance attached to the region’, and its location on the 
Behbehan plain at the crossroads linking the Persian Gulf coast with the 
north and the highway linking Susa with the country of Anshan, surveys in 
the Arjan region failed to discover any evidence of Neo-Elamite remains 
prior to 19828. 

The texts indicate that Hidalu was a seven days march? southeast of 
Susa, between Susa and Persepolis. W. Hinz, F. Vallat, and D. Stronach 


7 As Sir Aurel Stein, who traveled in the region during the years 1932—36, has noted, 
the area in which Arjan is situated was a major center in ancient times: “The town of 
Behbehan, [about 10 km southwest of Arjan] is situated in a wide plain of fertile alluvial 
soil, but scantily populated..... It is possible that the old road continued through the 
ancient site of Arrajan town, which preceded Behbehan as a local center and emporium of 
trade down to medieval times..." The 10th-century Arabic geographers Muqaddasi and 
Ibn Hauqal described Behbehan as "the storehouse for Persia and Mesopotamia... an 
extremely pleasant city, rich in water, cereals, dates, grapes, olives, oil, lemons, and nuts. 
Summer and winter fruits are here harvested." (Stein 1994: 82). 

8 Carter 1984: 7; See the surveys of the region by Nissen 1988: 275; Nissen and 
Redman, 1971: 48-50; and Dittmann 1984. 

? Seven days march could have covered as much as 280 km (considering a distance of 
40 km per day). The distance between Susa and Behbehan is about 200 km vol d'oiseau. 
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take the modern town of Behbehan to occupy the place of ancient Hidalu 
(which appeared as Ha-i-da-la in the annals of Senacherib and as Hi-da-li / 
I-da-li, in the documents from Susa)!°. G. Cameron suggests that the loca- 
tion of Hidalu ought to be somewhere along the Karun River!!, while J. 
Hansman places the “mountains of Hidalu” northeast of Behbehan'?. D. T. 
Potts, following Miroschedji, situates Hidalu between Behbehan and Ram 
HormuzP. J. Duchene however identifies Huhnur/unar/Unar with Arjan/ 
Arrajan, and believes it to be covered by the modern ruins of Behbehan, 
and so places Hidalu in the area of Kuhgiluya, east and north of the Behbe- 
han plain!*. E. Carter nevertheless, doubts that the actual site of Arjan 
(occupying an area of 1200 m by 800 m) could have been densely popu- 
lated during this particular periodP. All in all, however, the location of 
ancient Hidalu is most probably to be sought somewhere in the Behbehan 
region. 


THE ARJAN BOWL 


Previous studies of the Arjan Bowl have considered its archaeological 
context!ó; chronology"; and iconography'®. Despite the wealth of designs 
depicted on the bowl, however, an articulation of the visual narratives on 
the bowl has not been attempted!?. The purpose of such an enterprise is 
twofold: to establish the uniqueness of the bowl in relation to comparable 
first millennium B.C. bowls, and to reveal ideological and cosmological 
aspects manifested by the visual culture portrayed in the bowl. The term 


? Hinz: 391; Vallat 1993: 96; Stronach 2003 forthcoming. 
Cameron 1936: 165. 
Hansman 1974: 108 footnote 54. 
Potts 1999: 272. 
Duchene 1986: 66. 
Carter: 1984: 75. 
Tohidi, F. and Khalilian 1982: 232-28. 
Vallat 1984: 1-17. 
Alizadeh 1985 and Majidzadeh 1990. 
? This paper is the result of a most inspiring graduate seminar on The Medes, Per- 
sians, and the West offered jointly by Professors David Stronach and C. H. Greenewalt Jn. 
of the Department of Near Eastern Studies and Classics respectively, in the University of 
California, Berkeley. In addition, the author is grateful for countless valuable advice from 
Professors Anne D. Kilmer, Guitty Azarpay and Marian Feldman. Needless to say, all 
errors are my own responsibility. 
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visual narrative refers to “the representation of a specific event, involving 
specific persons, where the action and persons might be historical, but not 
necessarily."?? The term visual culture refers to the “pattern of relation- 
ships on a given work from which meaning can be discerned.”?! 

I shall try to persuade the reader that the images portrayed in the Arjan 
bowl are structurally divided into a series of consecutive episodes, the 
sequence of which is organized along ideological grounds. This correspon- 
dence between content and structure reveals itself first to the viewer across 
a division of five registers and one rosette separated by concentric circles 
and intertwined guilloche bands”. Carefully distributed among these regis- 
ters lies a universe of miniature forms inhabited by 112 human figures, 66 
animals of 33 species, diverse trees, and various artifacts (see Figure 3)?. 

In seeking to compare the Arjan Bowl with the metallic bowls known 
as Phoenician and distributed throughout the Near East and the Mediter- 
ranean during the first millennium B.C. (Markoe 1985), I take up a posi- 
tion which stands in sharp contrast to an alternative view stressing the 
strictly ornamental value of the bowls?^. As we shall see, the adaptation of 
a typical Phoenician style by the Arjan bowl reveals the enormous influ- 
ence of the Phoenician carving and engraving schools in articulating a dis- 
tinctive international style (Markoe 1985: 15)? of the period in question. 


2 “Historical [my emphasis] narrative must ‘incorporate some coherent progression of 
events,’ that is, the story must be ‘told,’ not ‘implied.” (Russell 1999: 95). See as well 
Reade 1979a: 17-49 and Reade 1979b: 52-110; and Kraeling 1957: 43 in Winter 1981: 2. 

21 So Irene Winter in regard to the programmatic nature of a work (Winter 1981; 2-38). 
While I am aware that program and visual culture are not necessarily interchangeable 
terms, I believe the term visual culture can also be defined in this way. 

22 The latter design was a popular decorative motif which, in my estimation, may have 
represented water or, specifically, the underground, sweet, flowing water known to the 
Sumerians as the Abzu. The Abzu was the dwelling place of the god Enki, a symbol of 
fertility, regeneration, purification, and continuity. 

23 The drawing of the Arjan bowl was made by R. Vatandust. The drawings of each 
register were made by Y. Majidzadeh 1992: 137. I was able to verify the accuracy of the 
drawings through detailed black and white photographs of the Arjan bowl thanks to help 
graciously provided by Ali Mousavi and David Stronach. 

24 Position championed by Sir Leonard Woolley, for whom the “Syro-Phoenician” 
school responsible for the manufacture of the bowls was characterized by a combination 
of motifs deriving from different sources and reduced to a basically ornamental role 
(Woolley 1962: 108). 

25 Whether there is continuity between this artistic tradition and the earlier "Interna- 
tional Style" of the Late Bronze Age remains to be seeing. See Marian H. Feldman 2002. 
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Fig. 3 The Arjan bowl. Drawing by R. Vatandust. 


Yet, I shall contend, the particular Phoenician stylistic vocabulary of the 
Arjan bowl did not preclude the artist, or whoever commissioned the 
work, from taking “infinite care to unify and integrate its decorations (and 
narratives) within a highly (Neo-Elamite) individual format.”?° Further- 
more, the exceptional dimensions of the Arjan bowl, which reach a dia- 
meter of 43.5 cm and a depth of 8.5 cm, and which set it apart from any 


26 So Markoe 1985: 1. The words in parenthesis are my own. 
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other “Phoenician” ог Neo-Assyrian bowl”, also call in question its func- 
tional usage? and lead us to consign its “function” to an entirely symbolic 
world, the characteristics of which remain to be determined. 


TOWARDS A THEMATIC ANALYSIS OF THE ARJAN BOWL 


Register V 


Register V (the outer register) divides into two narratives depicting a cer- 
emony of drinking from a cup (Va) and the return of a hunting party (Vb). 
The two scenes are separated by mountain ranges. 


Va. Drinking from a Cup Ceremony 


Narrative Va depicts a scene whose central event is of a king-like?? indi- 
vidual sitting on a throne and drinking from a cup. Behind him we observe 
two beardless attendants and two small persons inside а yurt??. In front of 
the king there are seven standing, bearded attendants dressed in ceremonial 


27 Of eighty-two bowls classified as Phoenician by Glenn Markoe, seventy-six have a 
diameter of between 15 and 20 centimeters. Only six bowls have a diameter larger than 20 
cm but less than 31cm (Bowls Cr4, Cr13, Cy10, E12, E13, and G7). Similar observations 
are made when comparing the dimension of the Arjan bowl with other contemporary 
bowls. The drinking bowls found or purported to have been found in Hamadan, Nimrud, 
Ur, Failaka, Susa, and Ashur have a diameter no larger than 17cm. (Hamilton 1966: 1-17). 

28 During libations and drinking ceremonies represented on Assyrian and Persian stone 
reliefs, the dignitaries hold the drinking bowl with one hand using either the palm or the 
fingers. This usage certainly applies to bowls measuring some 30 cm diameter or less and 
reveals that the Arjan bowl could not have been used as an individual drinking bowl. 

29 Given the stylistic and iconographic parallels between Neo-Assyrian royal imagery 
and the high status individual represented throughout the Arjan bowl, the assumption 
made here is that we are dealing with a king. It should however be kept in mind that kings 
were not the only ones using royal imagery for status purposes (Reade 1972: 89). 

30 In order to discern the occupants inside the yurt the canopy has been removed and 
only the crown and the roof poles making up the frame of the yurt have been represented 
( Faegre 1979: 87). 
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Assyrian-related outfits and arranged next to cross-legged tables. Further 
away from the king, two beardless personages, one holding a jar and the 
other holding a flywhisk, stand beside a table with two large jars and 
rythons. Except for the small individuals inside the yurt, all the other indi- 
viduals wear a helmet with a rounded protuberance on top. These helmets 
also appear to have a visor in front, as well as a band with a row of rosettes 
(Majidzadeh 1990: 138). The pointed visor is a characteristic feature of 
Elamite helmets, at least from the Middle-Elamite times?!; As for the 
rounded protuberance on the top of the helmet, it appears to be at home in 
the Elamite world since the Sukkalmah period’. 


Vb. The Return of the Hunting Party 


Narrative Vb depicts a king inside a horse-drawn box-like square-running 
chariot, accompanied by a driver and what appear to be a child and a small 
animal. The chariot is located behind a suite of seven people dressed in 
ankle-long, ceremonial robes each of whom carries a large animal on his 
shoulders. Behind the chariot, a similarly dressed individual carries a lotus 
flower aloft and pulls the reins of an onager?. All the individuals wear the 


3! The pointed-visor type helmet appears represented in the Middle Elamite stela of 
Untash-Napirisha. In the Neo-Elamite period we see it represented on the rock reliefs of 
Malamir (Izeh), from the time of Shutruk-Nahhunte (eighth century B.C.); And in the 
stele of Adda-Hamitti-In-Shushinak (ca 650 B.C.) (Amiet 1966: 552). 

?? For the Sukkalmah period see Amiet 1966: 309; for the Middle Elamtite period see 
Amiet 1966: 397; and for the Neo-Elamite period see Amiet 1966: 31 and figure 308. 
More recently, see Amiet 1992: 257-265, in particular, fig. 24. Here, the rounded-knob 
atop the “helmet” appears to be more like a chignon. Outside the Elamite realm I have not 
found another example of this kind of helmet except in a fragment of a fresco from Myce- 
nae illustrating an individual wearing a rounded knobbed helmet that is distinctly more 
conical and elongated than our Elamite helmet (Borchhardt 1972: tafel 37). Finally, Pierre 
Amiet, notes the presence of similar helmets in the Mittanian and Cypriot cultures around 
the middle of the second millennium B.C. but dismisses this correspondence as “fortu- 
itous" (Amiet 1992: 260). 

33 The Mesopotamian Equus onager, the wild ass native to the region, had characteris- 
tics of both the horse and ass: short ears, erect mane, a stalk-like tufted tail, and a fleet 
yellow-brown coat with white sides, underparts and back of the body. The modern Persian 
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Elamite-type helmet. The animals represented on register Vb can generally 
be identified as three male ibexes (capra ibex)** (note that the horn rings 
— each representing one year — have been intentionally sketched in order 
to stress the maturity of the animal)??. Following the ibexes is a goat (iden- 
tified by the tail and the double chin-beard), a lioness with a collar around 
her neck?6, a fox, wolf or jackal (possibly an ichneumon?)?— perhaps 
also wearing a collar —, and a pig or boar (an uncastrated male hog or 
wild pig-jabalina). Additional animals depicted here are the two horses 
pulling the chariot of the king. The head of the animals carried by the sol- 
diers appear to be held either by the beard or by a collar. 


Interpretation of Register V 


It has already been pointed out that some features of the iconography por- 
trayed on Register V show a direct correspondence with Assyrian reliefs 
(Majidzadeh 1990). However, although the iconographic allusions deriv- 
ing from Assyrian origin are easily verifiable, the content and significance 
of the narrative upon which the images are based remains to be deter- 
mined. Let us begin by considering the location in which the events here 


wild onager has a mane, which is visible on the neck and a dark brown spinal band 
stretching up to the tail. The ass has a smaller build, long ears, thick neck, cow-like tail 
ending in a tuft of longer hair, slender legs, and dainty feet and hooves. The modern Per- 
sian wild onager weighs approximately 250 kg, stands 1.5 meters high at the shoulder and 
is 2 meters in length. A similar animal appears represented in the Neo-Assyrian reliefs of 
Assurbanipal's time depicting Elamite chariots (Russell 1999: 188, fig. 70). 

** In Mesopotamia and Iran, the ibex have thick horns, which sweep back in а saber- 
like curve, and are flattened underneath; the upper surface is ornamented by a number of 
protuberances inclined backward and extending across the whole width of the upper sur- 
face, like ribs (Harrington 1977). 

35 In contemporary South Arabian hunting, the hunted ibex is labeled according to the 
number of rings on its horns (e.g. a fifty ringer!). Also, like the fisherman with the biggest 
fish, the hunters with the oldest ibex, receive a statutory place in ceremonial processions 
(Sergeant 1976: 30). 

36 Probably, the lion hunt was reserved for higher officials and the military elite 
because of the necessary equipment such an event required: horses in protective capara- 
cones, the help of foot hunters, etc. This kind of hunt was a privilege reserved for the most 
powerful. 

37 The fox differs from a jackal in that they have bigger ears, a more pointed muzzle, 
and a long, bushy tail that sweeps to the ground. An ichneumon has extremely short 
forelegs and an very broad tail that gradually tapers to a point, and rounded ears low on 
the skull. It is almost entirely concealed by its fur. 
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portrayed take place. Register V comprises a set of two distinct but related 
narratives: the ceremony of drinking from a cup and the return from the 
hunt. These are separated by two similar sets of mountains or hills sug- 
gesting that the events portrayed took place on or nearby hilly ground. 
This location, in conjunction with the actual placement of Register V at 
the outer edge of the bowl, calls to mind the various literary?? and artistic*? 
traditions of the ancient Near East indicating the presence of a "twin 
mountain” at the “edge of the world". It is in this “final frontier" that a 
Babylonian *map of the world," dated to about the ninth century B.C., 
places ibexes, mountain goats, lions, and wolves, among other wild ani- 
mals, in association with monsters (Horowitz 1988: 149), implying that 
“The farther away from home, the more the familiar and domesticated is 
replaced by the wild, strange, primeval and diabolical” (Green 1994: 238). 
Hence, the convergence at the edge of the bowl of the twin mountains and 
the hunting and drinking-from-the-bowl ceremonies appears to suggest 
that reaching the far away mountains aiming to kill or to capture wild 
beasts may have been considered an exercise of heroic proportions. In 
order to come closer to understand the nature of such events one has to 
look at the evidence presented by contemporary hunting practices. 
Coming from what has hitherto been a marginal area of study in the 
ancient Near Eastern world, texts found in the territories of the ancient 
kingdoms of Hadramawt, Haram, and Saba in southern Arabia“ attest in 


38 In the Gilgamesh Epic (Tablet IX, lines 37-38) the “twin” mountain, mashu, is sit- 
uated at the edge of the world. Also, royal inscriptions of the third millennium refer to the 
mountain land as the location of enemies, and a myth of the same period singles out two 
mountains as the enemies of the gods (Green 1994: 235); Ugaritic texts speak as well of 
the Mountains Targhizizi and Thurmagi as the “highs that limit the earth” (Caquot 1974: 
219). 

39 The “twin mountain” appears variously represented in cylinder seals at least since 
the Akkadian period (Kantor 1966: 145-155, in particular figures 2, 3, 7, and 8). 

40 Although the influence of Arabian cultures in Mesopotamia and across the Persian/ 
Arabic Gulf remains to be fully assessed, the degree of relationships between these three 
regions during the first millennium B.C. is well attested, if only through the political 
coalitions between Babylonia, Elam, and certain western Arabian tribes against Assyria. 
Furthermore, southern Arabia was the source of the most important aromatic commodities 
in antiquity. Frankincense and myrrh were used in religious rituals, as fumigants, in med- 
icinal preparations, in the manufacture of perfumes, and most importantly, for embalm- 
ing. The trade of these two gums was the richest in the ancient world (MacDonald 1995: 
1355-1369). 
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great detail to the performance of seasonal, highly ritualized hunting prac- 
tices since at least the sixth century B.C*!. According to these accounts, 
failure to perform hunting rituals at the proper season and according to 
strict guidelines was believed to incur divine wrath and retribution. One 
inscription relates the absence of rain to the absence of hunted game for 
the god Halfan: “... therefore he did not protect them but made their 
watercourses to flow in spring and autumn with very little water” (Beeston 
1972: 192). The success of the hunting ritual was contingent on respecting 
certain taboos such as abstention from sex, food, and from spilling the 
blood of immature animals. These were known as the “days of supplica- 
tion.” The hunt took place on traditional hunting grounds associated with 
a divinity. Consequently, the animals hunted within this territory were 
considered “the game of the god.” As a result, if the hunt was conducted 
properly, i.e. the taboos were not violated, the deities rewarded the ruler 
and his community with protection and bountiful crops?. During the 
twenty days of hunting that took place in Wadi ‘Irma, the king and a 
legion of 200 soldiers, 100 hunters and 200 dogs captured four panthers, 
two leopards, and 600 ibexes. Document CHI 350 reveals interesting par- 
allels between hunting expeditions for lions and panthers and military 
maneuvers®#. 

On the Neo-Assyrian side, large-scale hunting for the capture of live ani- 
mals appears well attested in both stone reliefs and texts. Adad-Ninari II 
mentions the killing of eight wild bulls and eight ostriches, along with the 
capture of eight live ostriches. Shalmaneser III, however, preferred larger 
trophies: “I made to fall 29 elephants” (Lion 1992: 202). An emphasis was 
placed on the territory where the hunt was performed: “I captured with my 
hand 15 powerful lions from the mountains and forests,” says Assurnasir- 
pal II “I took 50 wild bulls alive, I made to fall 30 elephants, 140 ostriches 


41 Given the uncertainty of the South Arabian chronological sequence and epigraphic 
material, this date should be taken as no more than approximate. The evidence points to 
the existence of South Arabian kingdoms since at least the tenth century B.C., and to 
autochthonous writing since at least the eighth century B.C.. The Assyrian kings Tiglath- 
pileser Ш, Sargon П, and Sennacherib maintained tributary relationships with the South 
Arabian tribes (See De Maigret and Robin 1989: 255-291; Robin 1996; Ryckmans 1976: 
259; and Beeston 1972: 183-196). 

# See Ryckmans 1993: 355-380. 

83 Ryckmans even connects the hunting of wild animals with the obtaining of enemies’ 
spoils (Ryckmans 1993: 375). 
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(captured) alive, and 20 powerful lions from the mountains and the forests.” 
Analogous to the South Arabian texts, the hunt is performed at specific 
times appointed by the gods: “In the high mountains they [Ninurta and 
Pali] gave me [Ashur-bel-kala] the order to hunt... at the moment when [the 
constellation] Syrius rises, which looks like smelted copper, in the mounts 
Ebeh, Urashe...” (Lion 1992: 363). To the Assyrian kings and aristocracy, 
hunting was the royal’ sport“par excellence. Its purpose fulfilled two func- 
tions; to collect exotic and wild animals for use as presents or tributary 
goods, or simply to expand the king’s personal menagerie (such as those of 
Assurnasirpal II and Sennacherib); and to stress the ideological role of the 
king as the Chosen One whom, under the guidance and protection of the 
gods, reached “the mountains and the forests” in order to confront and vic- 
toriously tame the wild forces of nature (i.e. the enemies). 

In addition, Assyrian reliefs portray two kinds of ceremonial events per- 
formed after the hunt in which the holding of a cup by a monarch takes cen- 
ter stage^. In one, as in the famous “restoration of order” scene of Assur- 
banipal and Ashur-sharrat, the king is preparing to drink from a cup in 
celebration of the new “Pax Assyriaca.” In a second category, Assurbanipal 
does not actually drink himself but, after having successfully confronted 
a number of fierce lions, pours a libation from the cup over the dead car- 
casses (see Figure 4). The inscription over this scene reveals a suggestive 
explanation of his acts: “I, Assurbanipal, king of the world, king of Assyria, 
whom Assur and Mullisu have granted exalted strength. The lions that 
I killed: I held the fierce bow of Ishtar, lady of battle, over them, I set up an 
offering over them, (and) I made a libation over them” (Russell 1999: 202). 


In short, the ritual hunt and the ceremony of drinking from a cup portrayed 
in register V share mythological and sacred characteristics with the South 
Arabian and Assyrian hunting traditions. The direct involvement of the 
gods as protectors of the king while conquering the enemy — taking the 
form of wild animals or humans? — is an underlying aspect of those ritu- 


44 At least since the beginning of the third millennium B.C., drinking from a cup had 
a ceremonial value intended to mark an important event. See Strommenger 1962: 63, plate 
45 and Stronach 1995. 

45 “Т, Assurbanipal, king of Assyria, I presented the head of Teumman, king of Elam, 
like an offering in front of the gate inside the city. As it had been said of old by the ora- 
cle, “You will cut off the heads of your enemies, you will pour wine over them, [...]!’, 
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Fig. 4 Hunting scene and Libation Ceremony 


als involving some type of sacrificial offering — taking the form of wine 
pouring or wine drinking*. However, and in contrast to the realistic 
accounts of southern Arabian texts or the hunting scenes of the Assyrian 
reliefs, we are struck by the fictional elements illustrated in the Arjan nar- 
rative: in particular, the individual soldiers supporting the weight of 
mature animals?" which appear to wear collars around their necks and, in 
some cases, seem to have their tails raised. These elements might have 
remained unexplained were it not for the former Neo-Assyrian texts attest- 
ing to the practice of capturing live wild animals. Yet the fact that the nar- 
rative in Register V stresses the fictional nature of the Herculean soldiers 
underlines both the heroic content of the task accomplished and further 
serves to compliment the central role held by the king as tamer of the wild 
and benefactor of the gods. The ceremonial dress of the individuals and 
the lotus flower held by the figure behind the chariot also underline the rit- 
ualistic and sacred dimension of the events depicted*®. 


accordingly the gods Shamash and Adad granted this in my time: [...] I cut off the heads 
of my [enemies], I poured wine [over them...]. Text 14A, The Celebration in Nineveh 
Following the Defeat of Teumman (Russell 1999: 161). 

46 The triangular association between a deity, the king, and wine, goes beyond the well 
known Eucharistic symbolic relationship between the color of wine and blood and extends 
to the intoxicating properties of wine which “enables man to partake, for a fleeting 
moment, of the mode of being attributed to the gods” (Cirlot 1971: 374). 

47 Realistic depictions in the Assyrian reliefs of this theme include three to six indi- 
viduals per animal (Parrot 1961: 69, plate 75 and p. 68, plate 74). 

48 Perhaps because the lotus flower floats on the surface of the water and, like the 
sunflower, follows the sun on its diurnal journey, Egyptian theology saw the flower as 
the genesis for the Original ground; floating over the primordial, directionless waters in 
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Register IV 


Register ТУ features some of the most intricate scenes on the Arjan Bowl. 
Majidzadeh’s interpretation divides the representation into a battle and 
four scenes from daily life: (1) fishing in the marsh, (2) dancing, (3) date 
harvesting, and (4) a man standing between two palm trees (Majidzadeh 
1990: 133). In my opinion, however, this register comprises two main nar- 
ratives: The Mock-Battle (IVa) and Date Harvesting and Fishing in the 
Marsh (IVb). In regards to the location where these events take place, note 
that both scenes unfold on the periphery of a fortified city^. 


Р А А OR ERN 


Narrative IVa: The Mock-Battle 


The Mock-Battle scene occupies about half of Register IV and merges 
into the Date Harvesting scene. On the right side of a fortified city there 
is a raft? being dragged by four individuals. Adjacent to the raft an 
Elamite chariot with six spokes (Majidzadeh 1990: 138) contains three 
passengers, two of whom wear the rounded-knobbed Elamite helmet. 
Behind the chariot a running individual carries a mace — a standard 
Assyrian symbol of authority (Reade 1972: 102). Two horsemen follow 


the infinite expanse of darkness from which the sun (Atum) rises. In this context, the 
lotus was considered to be a sacred flower and thus symbolized the ideas of reincarna- 
tion and perpetual rebirth (Lipinski 1995: 425). In an Assyrian context, while there is no 
written evidence stating that the lotus flower itself was considered a sacred symbol of 
immortality and renewal, the fact that this motif is repeatedly depicted in monumental 
reliefs, in particular in the hand of either a king or noble attending an important cere- 
monial event, indicates its powerful symbolic value. 

^ Compare the similarities between this walled town with distinctive Neo-Elamite city 
representations in Elamite art (Amiet 1966, figures 411 and 412); and in the Neo-Assyr- 
ian palace reliefs of Nineveh during the time of Assurbanipal i.e., Madaktu, Room 
XXXIII, slab 6 and Susa, Room I, Slab 9 (Russell 1999: figs. 63, 69, and 70). 

50 The "ship" here portrayed appears to be a single-ended raft with a flat hull. A stand- 
ing triangularly shaped structure, which includes two protruding cones resembling a pair of 
cattle horns, appears in the middle of the deck. In contrast to lower sea craft, this type of 
straight hull raft was characteristic of marshy areas (Potts 1995: 559-571). 
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him. Next to the fortified city a king wearing a long dress sits on a chair. 
The king faces two soldiers and their captives. Except for the king, all the 
men wear the short kilt characteristic of the Assyrian army. 


Interpretation 


According to Majidzadeh’s interpretation the scene depicts a fortified city 
under attack from the right by infantry, cavalry, charioteers, and naval 
forces. Certainly, a fortified city under attack was a frequent theme in Neo- 
Assyrian palace reliefs since the time of Assurnasirpal II which continued 
with only minor variations throughout the Neo-Assyrian period (Gunter 
1982: 107). Clearly, the degree of destruction and violence represented in 
these Assyrian scenes classifies them as war scenes. However, and in con- 
trast to the Assyrian representations, in Narrative IVa there is no sugges- 
tion of the destruction of the city or of its surrounding fields. This mili- 
taristic display, I propose, requires consideration under a different lens. 

Between the Fishing-in-the-Marsh and the Date Harvesting scenes, 
a pair of men hold hands and grasp their foot at the same time. This 
unusual display of equilibrium is better known as the foot-clutch dance 
and it represents a contest or game of balance in which one male tries to 
knock the other down (see Figure 5). The game is still played today 
among the marsh dwellers of southern Iraq and is called “hopping on 
one leg.” In ancient Mesopotamia, religious dance is attested variously 
in cylinder seal representations of the Old Babylonian period (Kilmer 
1985: 2611). As in the “dance with arched legs” executed by dwarves, 
religious dance was performed within the framework of religious prac- 
tices and beliefs.?! In various examples, the dancers performed within the 
celebrations of the fertility rites of Ishtar, the goddess of fertility and war 
(see the sealing in Figure 5A and notice the presence of the date palm). 
These dances intermingled with mock battles and the throwing of 
boomerangs — an ancient mode of hunting birds also practiced in the 
river marshes (Matousova-Rajmova 1978: 162). 


5! To the Minoan and Greek minds, the origin of dance was connected with the prac- 
tice of athletics by Cretan youth or by Curetes who performed armed maneuvers accom- 
panied by dancing (Ridington 1935: 80). In Egypt, the pharaoh performed cultic races 
since early dynastic times (Touny 1969: 77). 
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Fig. 5 Cylinder Seals Representing the Hopping-on-one-leg Game 
(Kilmer, 1985 and Matousova-Rajmova 1978) 


Once more, compelling written evidence for the ensuing interpretation of 
this register comes from ancient Arabia. After the hunt, in order for the 
hunting party to return to the profane life, i.e., to enter the city, a rite of 
desacralization entailing ceremonial dance needed to be achieved at the city 
gates. In many cases, an altar-stele was erected at the gates to celebrate the 
* Attar-hunt and a festival-[hunt]”’(Beeston 1972: 195). In another related 
example, toward the end of the Hittite empire, ca. 1200 B.C., to mark the 
festivities of spring and fall the statue of the king was transported outside 
the sacred enclosure. Ritualistic sacrifices were followed by a meal taken in 
common, after which sporting competitions and combat simulations ensued 
(Macqueen 1975: 109). If anything, these two chronologically distant and 
geographically divergent locations of the ancient Near East indicate that rit- 
ual dances, sport competitions and combat simulations were integral parts of 
ritualistic religious celebrations, and help to explain the otherwise odd com- 
bination of militaristic displays and fertility rites present in the Arjan bowl. 


Narrative IVb: Date Harvesting and Fishing in the Marsh 


These two scenes are filled with keenly detailed images depicting peace- 
time activities evolving next to a marsh filled with meticulously drawn 
avifauna. Among the numerous varieties of fowl flying over the marshes 
and feasting abundantly on fish, one can distinguish a goose, a flamingo 
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or stork, a heron, and perhaps some odd urogallus-like bird displaying 
the characteristic engorged esophagus or ‘air bag’. Except for the uro- 
gallus these birds all qualify as common winter visitors of the shallow 
marshes of Khuzistan (Hole 1969: 18). Nearby, a man concentrates on 
his extended net, while a smaller individual grasps a net folded over a 
catch. Behind him lies a dog-like animal. On the left side of the fishing 
scene, two animals emerge from either side of the reeds; one wears a 
collar and looks very similar to the small animal found inside the char- 
iot in Narrative Va. 

On the right side of the marshes there is a date harvesting scene (which 
overlaps with the mock-battle scene)?. Date palms (Phoenix dactilifera) 
provided shelter, food, clothing, timber, fuel, building materials, sticks, 
sugar, oil, wax, wine, etc. Not surprisingly, in Mesopotamia, the date palm 
was a sacred tree associated with fertility (Danthine 1937: 104). Narrative 
IV b, portrays the seasonal date harvest. Men climb the palms, and the 
women and children collect the dates from the ground. 

On the right side of the date-harvesting scene there is a “secondary” 
narrative involving two dog- or monkey-like animals at the base of two 
palm-trees trying to chase away a figure with raised arms standing between 
the top of two palm trees. 


Interpretation 


The two scenes portrayed on register IV, harvesting from nature and the 
celebratory mock-battle, are the logical continuation of the previous two 
narratives portrayed in Register V. After returning from a hunt and before 
entering the city, a king performed a series of rituals of desacralization. 
These rituals were enacted out at the periphery of the city, an ambiguous 
threshold between the city itself and the country-side, between chaos and 
stability, anarchical nature and civilization. This register celebrates in an 


5 The scene represented on figure 5A indicates that the association of a date palm and 
the foot-clutch dance goes at least back to the Old Babylonian period. This single evidence 
may attest to the existence of a long lasting tradition associating celebratory cultic dances 
to the fertility of date palms. 

53 Perhaps they are monkeys since they were kept as pets, trained to pick up dates, and 
appear connected with musical performances (Dunham 1985: 245). 
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idealized manner the bounty and richness of the natural world which, as a 
consequence of having performed the correct rituals and respected the 
taboos, gives itself freely to humans in the form of harvest. 


Registers III and II 


Whereas the events in Register V take place in the mountains and the events 
in Register IV take place at the edge of the city, the actions represented in 
Registers III and II develop inside the city, which represents the space of 
the familiar par excellence. The city is controllable, manageable, civilized, 
and enclosed. In the refuge of this interior setting, two secular, socioeco- 
nomic, activities performed by and in the palace can be observed: the trib- 
ute procession (Register III) and the feast of music (Register II). Economi- 
cally, the palace was a “closed-circuit organization in which goods and 
services were channeled into a circulation system and where the entire per- 
sonnel were included in a hierarchic order" (Oppenheim 1964: 95). 


The Tribute Procession 


The king sits on a throne with a large pine cone topping either side of 
the back holder^^ and wears the peculiar round-knob Elamite helmet and 
a long Assyrian-like ceremonial robe. His right hand rests on his lap 
while his left hand may be holding a drooping flower. Behind him is an 
individual whose iconography and rank is characteristic of a crowned 
prince. He wears a long ceremonial robe, the circular-knob helmet, and 
holds a long scepter. Behind the prince there are three armed individuals 
occupying the rank usually given to the chief-ministers of the army or to 
local elite tribal chiefs. They wear short kilts and hold smaller staffs. In 


54 Commonly, the pine-cone (or male flower of the date palm) appears on the lower 
extremities of the legs of the throne chair and not on the tops of the back-holder. See the 
throne occupied by Sennacherib while he observes the capture of Lachish (Curtis 1996: 
123). For this observation concerning the Arjan throne and other details in the throne trib- 
ute processions shown in fig. 6, see also Stronach 2002: 379-80. 
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front of the king there is a royal attendant in Assyrian dress. Next to him, 
an individual wearing a short kilt bends his body forward as he holds his 
hand in front of his mouth. Next follows a beardless, eunuch-like royal 
guard, holding a short staff and raising his arm in a gesture towards the 
tribute bearers?. The tribute the king receives is typified by the various 
species of animals present: four long-tail horses, three lions, a young deer 
or gazelle, a tiger or leopard, small birds inside a cage, a tiger or panther, 
four well-behaved ostriches, two big birds of prey, a bear, and two large 
containers of unknown content. 


6A. Tribute Scene from the Palace of Til Barsip (After A. Parrot, Assur, fig. 113) 
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6B. Tribute Scene from the Arjan Bowl (After R. Vatandust) 
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6C. Tribute Scene from Persepolis (After Tilia 1972, fig. 3) 


Fig. 6 Tribute Processions 


5 A similar figure in the “Treasury Reliefs” from Persepolis is identified by both M. 
Root and D. Kaptan as the Grand Marshall of the court ceremonies “in the act of announc- 
ing the readiness of the groups of tribute bearers facing the king and ready to come for- 
ward” (Root 1979: 238 and Kaptan 1996: 259). 
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Interpretation 


In Assyrian and Persian reliefs, a king’s range of territorial influence was 
signaled by the number of populations willing to recognize his authority; 
non-payment of tribute at the expected time may have been a signal for 
dissent and revolt. Such a proclamation was stated implicitly by the vari- 
ety of “gifts” depicted in a presentation. These “gifts” were not merely 
material offerings in the modern sense but also carriers of symbolic ges- 
tures of relationship, signifiers of allegiance, prestige, status, and territor- 
ial extension’®. The gifts, here manifested as animals, conveyed not neces- 
sarily friendship or generosity but a calculated relationship founded on the 
ideas of hospitality and reciprocity. By giving, and with the gift being 
accepted, the giver created an obligation in which neither he nor the 
receiver was free, but bound to comply with customary rules’. The terms 
of the agreement took the form of an alliance in which the tributary party 
would offer material goods and personal services in exchange for ideolog- 
ical legitimacy, prestige and protection. 


“From the princes of the four regions (of the world), who had submitted to 
the yoke of my rule, whose lives I had spared, together with the governors 
of my land, the scribes and superintendents, the nobles, officials, and 
elders (?), I received their rich gifts as tribute....Gold, silver, vessels of 
gold and silver, precious stones, bronze, iron, vessels of bronze, all (kinds) 
of shrubs (evergreens), choice oil, brightly colored (woolen) garments and 
robes of linen, violet and purple (cloth), elephant hides, ivory, antimony, 
maple (?) and boxwood, large Egyptian horses, broken to the yoke, mules, 
asses, camels, cattle, ... as their rich gifts, I received... I caused them to 
sit down at a banquet and instituted a feast of music®®. 


56 Here I am adopting the distinction made by M.C. Root between tribute as encomium 
* — an expression of gratitude and continued allegiance to a great power," versus tribute 
as tax paid by a subject nation (See chapter VI of Root 1979: 227). 

57 The literature on the sociology and economic importance of the gift for “рге-таг- 
ket" economies is extensive. M. Mauss' the Gift is a suitable introduction. For ancient 
Mesopotamia see Oppenheim 1964: 97-104. For the Achaemenid period see Briant 1982: 
88-94. 

58 Luckenbill 1927: 38-39 and 50-51. 
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The Feast of Music 


The narrative in register II contrasts dramatically with the hieratic and 
formal organization of the tribute scene. Register II opens a window into 
a lively, informal party characterized by the almost total absence of a cen- 
tral focus. Instead, our attention drifts from the preparation of food and 
performances by musicians, dancers, and acrobats to a loosely arranged 
central event. Amid the display of a coordinated feast for the senses and 
panoply of sounds and smells, a cup bearer, the most trusted, loyal ser- 
vant of the ruler, approaches the seated king from behind while pouring 
a liquid into a bowl. Two individuals are sitting on the ground in front of 
the king —notice that one of them may be wearing the Elamite round- 
knobbed helmet as well. 


Interpretation 


Sharing the bounty of the king's table, i.e. drinking from the same bowl, 
had implications beyond participating in a ritual of fraternity, enjoying the 
best entertainment and eating the finest foods. Classic sources reveal that, 
for the most part, and outside the rare public banquets, Persian kings ate 
alone. Elamite evidence may point out to a similar practice??. After dining, 
the kings selected only a small number of invitees with whom to exchange 
toasts. Only then would the king drink wine from his special personal cup 
(Briant 1989: 59). The royal meal and the idea of tribute were part of the 
same code of social and political-economic relationships. Those leaders 
showing their allegiance to the king (Narrative III) were in charge of pro- 
viding the king's table with the best goods of the kingdom. In exchange, 


5 The Elamite rock reliefs from the Kul-e Farah (Izeh) open-air sanctuary contain evi- 
dence of liturgical ceremonies that included the sacrifice of animals and ritual banquets 
performed in the midst of music. In particular, relief IV presents a singular ritual banquet 
characterized by the king eating alone in the midst of music and dignitaries (De Waele 
1989: pp. 29-33). 
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they were invited to sit at the table of the king and to share in the royal 
redistribution (Narrative II). Equally, all those losing favor with the king 
would be excluded from the royal circle and barred from receiving any of 
the accumulated goods from the king’s table". 

What had the king to offer in exchange for this allegiance and tribute? 
The king provided material goods to his “subjects” according to conven- 
tional obligations determined by geographical location and гапке!, but also 
social and political status in the form of prestigious goods symbolizing 
merit and personal connections. Prestigious goods such as metallic drink- 
ing bowls were “absolutely indispensable for the maintenance of social 
relations"(Claessen 1996: 31). The rulers that succeed in maintaining a 
monopoly on such goods could use them to proclaim common destiny and 
to reaffirm the allegiance of the highborn. Furthermore, by maintaining 
their original form and substance prestigious goods were able to “preserve 
symbolic meanings that were recognized long after they were donated” 
(Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1976: 132). 

The narrative in register III features a tribute procession recalling the 
ones portrayed in Assyrian and Achaemenid monumental reliefs. Yet, some 
details disclose a tantalizing window into the Neo-Elamite world just before 
it was to become part of the emerging Achaemenid Empire. It has been sug- 
gested that the tribute procession, a theme derived from Mesopotamia and 
Egypt originally meant to describe the military subjugation of the tribu- 
taries??, was to be transformed by the Achaemenids into “a scene of pious 
reverence” invested with an “aura of religiosity” (Root 1979:277). Thus, it 
would appear as if the Achaemenids came to formulate their own tribute 
scenes out of a rejection for Assyrian realism and, consequently, came to 
represent a ceremony that may never have taken place®. Whether or not one 
shares the previous views, the steps by which the Achaemenids reached 
their own version of the tribute theme remain to be thoroughly explained. 


60 Ctesias mentions that all individuals who lost favor at the Achaemenid court were 
forced to use earthenware vessels instead of metallic bowls (Ctesias, Athenee XI. 464a in 
Brian 1989: 42). 

61 See Briant 1982: 88-94. 

62 Margaret Root 1979: 284. 

63 Tbid. 1979: 231. 

9^ For an exploration into the ways the Assyrian court practices may have influenced 
the Persian Tribute scene see David Stronach 2002: 373-402. 
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The lack of evidence indicating the existence of Elamite tribute scenes 
of the Neo-Assyrian and Achaemenid kind should not preclude us from 
asserting distinctive characteristics of the tribute procession represented in 
the Arjan bowl. Despite the proposition that “it was probably only in the 
time of Darius that the king had chosen to represent the crown prince with 
himself” (Kaptan 1996: 261), the presence of the “prince elected” stand- 
ing behind or beside the throne in the Arjan bowl suggest that this practice 
was already in vogue during the Neo-Elamite period. Furthermore, the 
individual in front of the king making a reverent gesture, combined with 
a procession of tribute bearers bringing different animals (such as is char- 
acteristic of a Persian tribute scene than an Assyrian one) speaks for 
a Neo-Elamite participation in the formation of the classic Persian tribute 
Scene. 


Register I: Running Lions and Bulls 


Register I drives further beyond the spatial boundaries of the city and 
takes us into the vertical realm of the cosmological. This register is filled 
with six alternating pairs of running lions and bulls. The lion-bull associa- 
tion goes back to the first Mesopotamian dynasties; The strength and tem- 
perament of the two beasts made them favorite symbols of power and pro- 
tection throughout the ancient Near East. 


Interpretation 


For practical and religious reasons having to do with the seasonal cycles as 
established by the divinities —the usurat shame и ersti, “plans of heavens 
and earth” or “cosmic destinies"— deciphering the language of the sky 
was a major priority for the agricultural and grazing cultures of the ancient 
Near East. A modest comment on cosmological interpretation in ancient 
Near Eastern culture is in order here. As far as we can tell, the study of 
heavenly phenomena was systematic and recorded variously in the form 


65 Precedents for such a gesture, which combine the bending of the torso and the knee, 
and the raising of the palm towards the lips are absent from the Elamite world. However, 
the raising of one or two hands towards the mouth as a sign of reverence towards gods and 
perhaps kings was common in ancient Mesopotamia. See Richard N. Frye 1972: 106. 
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of omens; as descriptive and mathematical astronomy; and, as horoscopes 
since the Sumerian period (Rochberg 1998). Earlier cosmological, compu- 
tational schemes focused on lunar visibility throughout the month, length of 
daylight throughout the year, and planetary observations. By 1000 B.C. the 
Babylonians were able to recognize 18 zodiacal constellations (whose paths 
the moon and the planets appeared to move through). Around 650 B.C., 
these constellations were systematized and distributed among 12 months. 
Two hundred years later, the number of zodiacal constellations had been 
reduced to 12 (each covering 30 degrees of the sky and beginning with 
Aries from mid-March to mid-April) (Rochberg 1990). 

A theory developed by W. Hartner perceives the lion-bull combat as a 
celestial representation of a cosmic struggle between the constellations 
Taurus and Leo, marking the beginning of the Assyrian lunar-solar calen- 
dar® as well as that of the Zoroastrian year, or the Nowruz®’. According to 
Hartner, the relative position of the two constellations in the horizon by 
about 500 B.C. marked the vernal equinox (when the length of the day and 
night are about equal, March 21) or Spring, which set in motion the begin- 
ning of barley, and date harvesting, and sheep shearing: 

The triumphant Lion, standing at [the] zenith and displaying thereby its 
maximum power, kills and destroys the Bull trying to escape below the 
horizon, which during the subsequent days disappears in the Sun’s rays to 
remain invisible for a period of forty days, after which it is reborn, rising 
again for the first time (...) to announce Spring equinox and the advent of 
the light part of the year (...) (Hartner 1965: 16). 

Although there is no reason in the context of the Arjan Bowl not to 
interpret the motif of a lion pursuing a bull around a rosette as an 
announcement of the equinox — a most important event in the life of any 
pre-industrial agrarian community9? — caution must be raised regarding 
the general application of this interpretation (Stronach 2002: 387). “Bulls 


66 The Assyrian calendar started in the autumn until the 1st millennium, when the 
Babylonian calendar was adopted (Rochberg, 1990: 1931). 

67 Hartner 1965: 1-18. A similar cosmic interpretation of the lion and bull motif has 
been applied to corroborate the assumption that the tribute reliefs at Persepolis illustrate a 
specific No Ruz festival. For the full scope of the argument, see Root 1979: n. 14 and n. 28. 

$8 “The portrayal of a seasonal rite...a sacrifice of the first fruits of spring" has been 
equally recognized on other metallic carved bowls of the first millennium B.C. (Markoe 
1985: 58). 
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and lions...are found among the fabulous beasts in heraldic groups in the 
so-called proto-Elamite glyptic art of north-western Iran” (Green 1994: 
249). Those associations, Pierre Amiet asserts, may simply stand for “ele- 
mentary powers charged with the stability of the world”. 


Center: The Rosette 


The rosette is a prevalent ancient Near Eastern deco- 
rative motif long associated with the goddess Inanna 
and the planet Venus. One of its early manifestations 
appears in the Uruk period, where a rosette oversees the entrance to an 
animal barn adorned with the ring-posts of Inanna. Also, many of the 
rosettes known from the Middle Assyrian period were found in the Ishtar 
(Inanna) temple at Ashur. During the Neo-Assyrian period, rosettes were 
a common object of decoration on wrist straps, royal robes, and horse lig- 
atures’®. They were equally popular on earlier and contemporary Iranian 
metal and terracotta vessels (Muscarella 1977: 36). 


ii 


Interpretation 


On the Arjan Bowl, the rosette is not just an expedient, traditional decora- 
tion gracing the center of a bowl. Rather, the motif, while not necessarily 
representing the goddess Ishtar, complements perfectly the evolving the- 
matic sequence of the five previous registers (see below). 


CONCLUSION 


The description and interpretation of the images engraved in the Arjan 
bowl have unveiled the presence of distinctive series of narratives docu- 
menting the activities of a high-status individual best identified as a king. 
These activities occur in three, well-differentiated territories: in mountain- 
ous terrain, in the periphery of the city, and in the inner city, all of which 
suggests a clear awareness of the topography of the land and its qualitative 


© Amiet 1980: 132-33 in Green 1994: 249. 

70 Yet, the evidence remains unclear regarding the application of the rosette-Ishtar 
association throughout all the scope of ancient Near Eastern history (Black and A. Green 
1992: 156). 
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properties. Beginning at the edge of the bowl with the unfamiliar terrain of 
a mountainous region (Register V), the artist takes us to the periphery of 
the city (Register IV); follows the royal dependencies of the inner city 
(Register III and II); and the lions and bulls in perpetual cyclical move- 
ment perhaps marking the beginning of spring (Register I); to finally reach 
the center of the bowl, the realm of the gods, which transcends direct 
human experience; the origin of all that is stable, primal, and immortal. 
The ideological landscape of the Arjan bowl as represented in these five 
registers appears to have been understood as a set of concrete orientations 
directly related to a literal sense of perception, that is to say, to a set of 
qualitative orientations ordered concentrically within experiential reality”!. 
Given a lack of known empirical geography, space was understood and 
defined as friendly, familiar, manageable and enclosed, or as hostile, alien, 
unmanageable and open. This knowledge of space does not just inquire 
about the nature of reality but provides a map of reality in the context of 
which one can navigate and, with the help of rituals, transform the mun- 
dane into a meaningful set of actions directed by the figure of the king. In 
short, the bowl subscribes to an ideology of kingship where the monarch, 
sitting on his throne or riding inside a chariot, acts as mediator between 
the deities and humans, asserting by the absence of chaos, foreign ene- 
mies, wild beasts, sickness and infertility, the blessing and the protection 
of the gods over the land he rules’?. This understanding of space is not just 
ideological inasmuch as the bowl illustrates a propagandistic exaltation of 
the rule and role of the king, but cosmological, since it provides a com- 
plete view of the world (Imago Mundi). Respectively, the Arjan bowl sub- 
scribes to a long-held ancient Near Eastern tradition, which upholds the 
primary religious character of a work of art’. At the same time, the visual 
program of the Arjan bowl is multi-dimensional since it addresses and 
negotiates the interests and interactions of two separate parties: the maker 
of the bowl and the person who commissioned it. 


7! See Wiggerman 1996: 207-231. 

72 For an earlier articulation of this ideology (Uruk period) see Schmandt-Besserat 
1993: 202-219. Here, the EN is described as “the charismatic administrator of the temple 
wealth, the dispenser of justice, the successful warrior collecting booty and tribute; the 
caretaker of the people; and most importantly, as the beloved consort of Inanna, unleash- 
ing the forces of life." (Schmandt-Besserat 1993: 219). 

73 See Porada 1986: 15-25. 
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Indeed, the intentions of the patron and the artist in this case can only 
be examined against the background of the large body of exceptional 
Phoenician metallic bowls. These bowls have been attributed to the partic- 
ular skill of individuals tracing their artistic lineage to the Mediterranean 
Levant during the eighth through the seventh centuries B.C. The Phoeni- 
cian artist has been characterized as a master in “pulling elements out of 
their traditional (Egyptian, Assyrian, North Syrian, Aegean) setting and 
reinserting them in a new environment” (Markoe 1985: 34). This eclectic 
approach to the image is thought to have originated out of the Phoenician 
multicultural nexus, “whose status as middlemen and commercial inter- 
mediaries would readily account for such a pronounced intermixing of ele- 
ments””*. As the Neo-Assyrian empire expanded towards the Mediter- 
ranean between the ninth and eighth centuries B.C., the new political order 
made it possible for these artisans to advertise their luxury items through- 
out the empire and its periphery, catering to the wealthiest of clients 
whom, at least in two instances, involved princes ог kings?. These indi- 
viduals belonged to a distinct cultural tradition, described as a “warrior 
aristocracy,” characterized by burials housed in built chambers (Markoe 
1985: 79). The Phoenician system of replicating and customizing the same 
scene or sequence of scenes suggests that individual artists may have had 
available a manual or sketchbook including entire series of model episodes 
or scenes from wide range iconographic sources’®. 

Y. Majidzadeh has demonstrated striking stylistic and thematic analo- 
gies between the Phoenician corpus of bowls and the Arjan bowl. Yet, 
despite direct references to both Assyrian” and Phoenician iconographic 
and stylistic models, the Arjan bowl reflects in its own idiosyncratic way 
a new adaptation to prior Phoenician influence”®. Certainly, the traditional 
method of attributing one or another origin is by looking for the source of 
a particular style or narrative. Yet, one cannot ignore why an object was 
made, its intended use, and the context in which it existed. 


74 So Markoe 1985: 7. 

75 Bowls Cy 8 and Су 14 (Ibid. 1985: 84). 

76 [bid. 1985: 71. 

77 See Reade 1979a: 17-49 and Reade 1979b: 52-110. 

78 In attempting to deal with the exceptional qualities of the Arjan bowl У. Majidzadeh 
proposed the existence of a new-subperiod between the end of Markoe’s period III (725- 
675 B.C.) and beginning of period IV (675-625 B.C.) (Majidzadeh 1990: 141). 
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As has been pointed out (see footnote 34), the unusual dimensions of the 
Arjan bowl suggest that, contrary to its Phoenician relatives, this object 
was not meant to have been used as an individual drinking vessel. Curi- 
ously, this observation is further underlined by the two occasions in which 
a drinking vessel appears represented in the Arjan bowl. In both cases — in 
register V the king sits on the throne and holds a cup; and, in register II, 
the cup-bearer behind the king pours a liquid inside a bowl held with one 
hand — it is apparent that these images were not meant to be self-referen- 
tial representations of the Arjan bowl. Thus, we are left with the question 
of the real, intended, usage of the bowl and, indirectly, the vexing question 
of the identity of the bowl’s commissioner. Accordingly, I would like to 
suggest that the exceptional size of the Arjan bowl is directly related to the 
constraint to represent a complete cycle of narratives — which could not 
otherwise have been included on a smaller bowl — and to the religious- 
funerary context of the bowl itself. Like most Phoenician style bowls, the 
Arjan bowl “ended life" as a funerary offering’. In this respect one partic- 
ular series of metallic bowls was marked by inscriptions identifying them 
as offerings to the gods “for the life of the soul” of such or such individ- 
ual®°, Thus we are lead to think that the images portrayed on these bowls 
were addressed not to a living audience but to the ancestors and to the gods 
themselves. Ultimately, like a biographical account, the deeds represented 
in the Arjan bowl articulated to a mortal audience the epical accomplish- 
ments of a royal life as ordered by the gods. Accordingly, the main purpose 
of the images represented on the Arjan Bowl could have been to serve as 
a visual mnemonic device for the “soul” of the king so as to insure his 
rightful place among his ancestors. The function was essentially commem- 
orative (lit. within memory): a monument of remembrance. 

Generally speaking, the quest for fame and immortality and the tradi- 
tion of a king metamorphosing into a mythological figure after death is 
strongly rooted in ancient Near Eastern tradition — the idea of raising 


7? Most Phoenician bowls were found in funerary deposits. The known bowls from 
Greece differ from the rest however, in that they were found in a sanctuary, confirming 
their function as votive offerings or dedications (Markoe 1985: 79-82). 

80 A group of bronze bowls dated from the end of the 5th century B.C. from the 
Sharon Plain (present-day Israel) contain diverse inscriptions stating that they were offer- 
ings to the gods for the “life of the soul” of particular individuals. One bowl stated that it 
was а “libation bowl offered to the god ‘Azmot.” (Deutch and Heltzer 1994: 69—89). 
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humans to heroic levels goes back to the time when epical kings, such as 
Gilgamesh “establish[ed] forever a name eternal”®! by confronting and 
defeating the forces of chaos during their lifetime. Thus, to be a king, hier- 
archically at the very tip of the human pyramid, implied obligations 
requiring defending and upholding the “heroic destiny” and the harmo- 
nious balance of the cosmic order as decreed by the gods®?. In addition, 
parallel to the international ideological justification for the role of kingship 
and to the cosmological dimension of the Arjan bowl, we should not over- 
look the fact that, as betrayed by a number of details such as the Assyrian- 
dressed soldiers wearing the Elamite helmet*?; the detailed portrayal of 
musicians, cooks, and performers on Register II; or the unique Tribute 
Scene on Register III, we are dealing with a number of events whose his- 
torical significance remains yet to be determined. 

In conclusion, it can be argued that the available evidence locates these 
scenes, and the Arjan bowl itself, in the waning days of Neo-Elamite rule 
just prior to Elam’s assimilation into the newly evolving Persian political 
order. The evidence points to a wealthy individual of conceivable Persian 
ancestry®* who bore an Elamite name and was connected to the territory of 
Arjan, perhaps the location of the ancient Neo-Elamite capital of Hidalu. 
Precisely, the “biographical” aspects of the Arjan tomb have unveiled 
important aspects of the identity of the deceased revealing his elite social 
status as well as ideological concerns of religious and cosmological pro- 
portions. Hence, we may be gazing at events that took place in the 
Elamite-Persian permeable cultural koine of the end of the seventh century 
B.C. or the beginning of the sixth century B.C. which, as the Arjan bowl 
strongly suggests, was a fascinating period of transition characterized by a 
symbiosis of emerging Persian influence with the last manifestations of an 
Elamite cultural and political revival. 


81 George 1999: Tablet II, 187. 

82 “Т, Assurbanipal, king of the world, king of Assyria, for whom Assur, king of the 
gods, and Ishtar, lady of battle, decreed a heroic destiny ...” (Russell 1999: 201). 

53 Elamites are found in Assurbanipal’s bodyguard and large numbers of them sup- 
ported him during the Assyrian Civil war, accompanying his army on its campaigns in 
Elam itself (Reade 1972: 107 and Curtis and Reade 1996: 77). 

84 Whether this individual was a king or just a wealthy merchant remains to be deter- 
mined. Yet, given the fact that he was bearer of a name associated with three Elamite 
kings, that his burial contained a large number of luxury items, and that the Arjan bowl 
adopts royal imagery and ideology, I am inclined to think of him as the former. 
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HERODOTUS’ MEDIAN CHRONOLOGY FROM 
A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 


BY 


David HENIGE 
(University of Wisconsin — Madison) 


To adopt a comparativist approach can, of course, be risky. There is always a 
danger of minimizing the special character of the Hebrew Bible’. 


Still, it has not been thought right wholly to discard the authenticity of 
Herodotus where he is not absolutely contradicted by the monuments?. 


“There was very heavy pressure on scholars to produce an answer to every 
inquiry about unclear details, genealogical or otherwise, and it seems that any 
answer, absolutely incredible though it might be, was preferable to no answer in 
the eyes of both the learned audience and the scholars themselves.” 


If we take the study of the past to be the pursuit of truths, however elusive, 
then we are limited in the number of strategies we can employ. The easiest, as 
well as the most popular, is to accept our sources more or less as read, cry 
Eureka!, and proceed to use them to declare victory. Experience shows that 
this approach tends to find favor because all parties are pleased to believe that 
modern historiography, and not the refractory past, has triumphed. Another 
approach, more cautious and less widely embraced, involves progressively 
circumscribing possibilities without necessarily embracing any one of them. 
In this respect, adopting a comparative approach is crucial, since only it can 
transcend the need to argue in circles because of the exiguousness of the 
available localized evidence. Here I want to test this approach with respect to 
the perennial question of the reliability of Herodotus’ Median chronology. 


! У.Р. Long, “Introduction” in /srael's Past in Present Research, ed. V. Philips Long 
(Winona Lake IN: Eisenbrauns, 1999), 71. Long went on to retract at least part of this 
argument. 

? George Rawlinson, The Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World (3 vols.: 
New York, 1885), 2:572n. 

3 Zoltan Szombathy, “The Nassábah: Anthropological Fieldwork in Mediaeval Islam,” 
Islamic Culture 73(1999), 86. 
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Our earliest, and in some ways only source for the history of the king- 
dom of the Medes are a few paragraphs in Herodotus in which he men- 
tions four rulers: Deioces, who ruled for 53 years; his son Phraortes, who 
ruled 22 years; Phraortes’ son Cyaxares, who ruled for 40 years; and 
Cyaxares’ son Astyages, who ruled for 35 years until Cyrus the Great con- 
quered the Medes. Herodotus also mentioned a period of 28 years during 
which the Scythians dominated the Medes, without going so far as to state 
unambiguously whether these 28 years were subsumed into, or were addi- 
tional to, the dynastic chronology that he was outlining. 

There would seem to be several reasons for impugning Herodotus’ 
credibility in this matter. Many of Herodotus’ accounts have come under 
critical scrutiny lately and only some have survived it*. The political 
chronology of the ancient Near East has been whittled down consistently 
for a century or more, losing a couple of millennia in the process. Nor, 
other than the problematic references to Daiukku and Kashtariti mentioned 
below, is there a shred of independent evidence regarding Median regnal 
chronology that antedates Herodotus. 

Nonetheless, for more than a century and a half historians have gener- 
ally credited Herodotus’ account, whether or not explicitly grudgingly, if 
only because monopolistic sources generally tend to attract belief. Nothing 
adds value to a product more than scarcity, and nothing demonstrates this 
truism more than the ways in which historians treat unique sources. For 
Long’s “the Hebrew Bible” we can substitute “Herodotus” here, and a 
myriad of other sources in a myriad of other cases. The unpalatable fact 
remains that uniqueness is an accident of passing time and cannot possibly 
lend gravitas to any source, even those that can pass the plausibly test. 

This immunity continues to be conferred even while other aspects of 
Herodotus’ testimony have received rather rude treatment. To some degree 
this is surprising since there are several elements of Herodotus’ account, as 
it is expressed, that are at least implausible, even if they manage to escape 
outright refutation by other evidence. Here I want to discuss only the 
chronology of the Medes as Herodotus offers it, and argue that, when viewed 
conspectively, its implausibility teeters on the very brink of impossibility. 


4 Particularly by Detlev Fehling, Herodotus and His “Sources” : Citation, Invention, 
and Narrative Art (Leeds, 1990), only partly refuted by W.K. Pritchett, The Liar School of 
Herodotos (Amsterdam, 1993). 
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As Murphy noted, unnecessarily but accurately: “[t]he regnal succes- 
sion of the Medes has perplexed researchers for over two thousand 
years."? Not surprisingly, this perplexity has found an outlet in the devis- 
ing of a variety of chronological schemata, which all depend on what date 
is assigned to the deposition of Astyages and whether Herodotus' Scythian 
period is treated as interregnal or intrarregnalé. Along the way, accession 
dates of 700, 708, and 728 BC. have been assigned to Deioces’. The 
choices depend less on individual interpretations of Herodotus’ meaning 
than on two historical data that exist outside Herodotus’ narrative. 

Two references in the Assyrian records to putatively Mede chieftains 
named Daiukku (ca. 715 BC) and Kashtariti (ca. 674) are intimately 
involved in the decision-making. For obvious reasons, it has become 
habitual to identify Daiukku with Deioces, while Kashtariti is conve- 
niently taken to represent the “throne name” of Phraortes. Accepting these 
identifications mandates that the Scythian period be given its own inde- 
pendent chronological niche, so that the four Median rulers can be 
assigned regnal dates of 728-675, 675-653, 653-585, and 585-550 respec- 
tively. A necessary presumption in this schema is the unlikely proposition 
that Cyaxares lived in exile or hiding, or was under house arrest for 28 
years before finally succeeding his father Phraortes, after which he then 
ruled another forty years. 

During the course of the debate, the date of 728 has sometimes been 
accepted without comment, sometimes implied by the dates given to Phra- 
ortes, sometimes by equating Daiukku and Deioces, and sometimes by 
implying that Herodotus testified to a duration of 178 years and that this 
period ended ca. 550 B.C. Along the way it has become, if not preponder- 
antly or explicitly, at least the plurality view of those who think it possible 


5 Edwin Murphy, The Antiquities of Asia: A Translation With Notes of Book П of the 
Library of History of Diodorus Siculus (New Brunswick NJ, 1989), АЗп. 

6 Whether or not treated as concurrent with Cyaxares’ forty-year reign, the Scythian 
period has been variously alloted anything from zero years (i.e., it never happened) to the 
Herodotean 28 years, and just as variously dated, from 653 to 625 (the most common 
hypothesis) to as late as 622/17-594/589. 

7 With the exception of Diakonoff, noted below. The middle date long ago dropped 
out of the competition once the fall of Astyages was fairly securely dated to ca. 550 BC 
intead of ca. 559 BC. 
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to date Median royal chronology precisely.’ Those who prefer the date of 
700 B.C. perforce disown the Daiukku=Deioces scenario’. Others exercise 
caution by declining to date Deioces or even question his existence as a 
dynastic founder!?. 

In a few cases, however, the date has not been only accepted, but force- 
fully advocated. Among these instances, J.A. Scurlock has argued on 
philological grounds that Herodotus used certain words by which he 
intended to convey that any period of Scythian domination was excluded 
from the 40 years of Cyaxares. He concluded that the 28-year period 
should be assigned to Cyaxares, giving him an official reign of 68 years, if 
an effectve one of only 40!!. Scurlock was not unaware of the implica- 
tions, but felt that “postulating an unusually lengthy term of office for 
Kyaxares is certainly the lesser of two evils,” the greater evil being “the 
rejection of all or part of Herodotos’ Median chronology.” As he candidly 


8 Included in one or another of these approaches would be A.T. Olmstead, History of 
the Persian Empire (Achaemenid Period) (Chicago, 1948), 23-29; Roman Ghirshman, 
L’Iran des origines à l'Islam (Paris, 1951), 80; Robert Drews, “The Fall of Astyages 
and Herodotus’ Chronology of the Eastern Kingdoms,” Historia 18(1969), 7-11; idem., 
The Greek Accounts of Eastern History (Cambridge MA, 1973), 27-29, 72-74; and 
I.M. Diakonoff, “Media” in Cambridge History of Iran 2: 112-13 Diakonoff presum- 
ably speaks for these when he asserts that this dating “meets all the requirements of the 
independent sources.” 

? E.g., АЕ. Millard, “Тће Scythian Problem" in Glimpses of Ancient Egypt: Studies 
in Honour of H.W. Fairman, ed. John Ruffle, G.A. Gaballa, and Kenneth A. Kitchen 
(Warminster, 1979), 119-22; J.M. Cook, The Persian Empire (London, 1983), 3-4; and 
Stuart C. Brown, *The Médikos Logos of Herodotus and the Evolution of the Median 
State" in Achaemenid History Ш: Method and Theory, ed. Amélie Kuhrt and Heleen 
Sancisi-Weerdenburg (Leiden, 1988), 74. For a similar non-equivalence argument, with 
chronological implications for the earliest Achaemenids, see Pierre de Miroschedji, 
“La fin du royaume d’An§San et de Suse et la naissance de l'Empire perse," Zeitschrift für 
Assyriologie 75(1985), 268-85. 

1? E.g., Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg, “The Orality of Herodotus’ Medikos Logos, ог 
the Median Empire Revisited" in Achaemenid History VIII, Continuity and Change, ed. 
Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg, Amélie Kuhrt, and Margaret Cool Root (Leiden: Neder- 
lands Instituut voor het Nabije Osten, 1994), 55, is content to argue that “[t]his does not 
mean that I necessarily deny the historicity of these facts, merely that some scepticism to 
the accepted chronology of these events might be useful." There Sancisi-Weeerdenburg 
emphasizes, and very rightly so, that relying on unattested Median “oral traditions” is a 
dangerous course of action for more than one reason. 

П J.A. Scurlock, “Herodotos’ Median Chronology Again?!” Iranica Antiqua 25(1990), 
149-63. Brown, “Médikos Logos, 77, regarded such a reign length as “improbable.” 
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put it, echoing Rawlinson: “I see no reason to impugn [Herodotus’] accu- 
racy unless the evidence actually requires it.”'* My argument here is that 
the evidence — the comparative evidence, that is — does ordain, if not 
absolutely require, that we “impugn” Herodotus’ evidence. 

A question Scurlock failed to ask is: just how “unusual” is a reign of 
68 years? At least as important, though Scurlock also does not raise it, is: 
how unusual is a four-generation/four-ruler regnal chonology that lasts 
178 years (or indeed more, assuming that Astyages would have ruled still 
longer, but for the Persians)'?. Scurlock is hardly particularly at fault in 
this oversight; no other student of the problem has raised this question, 
even to overrule it. Once raised, this question should not be answered from 
the chronology of the Ancient Near East alone!*. For the area we might 
have one reign of over 90 years (Pepi II) — if so, much the longest known 
to history, but now at last under attack — and another (Ramses II) of 67 
years, but the sample is smaller than it needs or ought to be. 

Looking more widely, we find that a database of succession in 660 
dynasties, covering over 10,000 reigns reveals fewer than a dozen reigns 
lasting 68 years or more — about 1% ог one іп a thousandP. More to the 
point, we find only a couple of cases of a four-generation father-to-great- 
grandson ruling sequence that exceeds 178 years!6. The first is the series 


12 Scurlock, “Median Chronology,” 159. 

13 Thus in the twentieth century, for example, Bao-Dai of Vietnam outlived his depo- 
sition by 42 years, while Muhammad Zahir Khan, who was deposed as ruler of 
Aghanistan in 1973, remains alive as of late 2003. For that matter, and much closer to 
home, it was once widely held that Darius I’s grandfather Arsames, alive in 522 BC, had 
been deposed by Cyrus nearly forty years earlier. 

1^ For a similar argument for other ancient Near East examples see David Henige, 
"Comparative Chronology and the Ancient Near East: a Case for Symbiosis," Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, no. 261 (February 1986), 57-68. 

15 David Henige, The Chronology of Oral Tradition: Quest for a Chimera (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1974), 71-94, 121-44. In the present discussion I omit the many cases 
among the Princely States of India where adopted “sons” succeeded to the thrones by 
permission of their British overlords. Often these "sons" were sixty, even seventy, years 
younger than their predecessors. By the same token I have not included any lamaistic 
succession systems. 

16 While we cannot be quite sure what Herodotus had in mind, all modern interpre- 
tations presume the biological-son option. In this sample therefore I use only cases that 
are normative by our standards — that is, where “son” means the biological issue of the 
preceding ruler. Any cases where we know too little to be sure that other son-types (e.g., 
classificatory, adopted, fictive) are not at issue are excluded. 
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Bernhard VII/Simon V/Bernhard VIII/Simon VI, who ruled the German 
principality of Lippe from 1429 to 1613, significantly assisted by Bern- 
hard УП” rule of 82 years, the longest securely-documented tenure in his- 
tory". Oddly, the other case is the succession in the related principality of 
Lippe-Biesterfeld from 1627 to 1810!8. There are several other four-gener- 
ation sequences that exceed, if barely, the 178 years assigned to the 
Median rulers, but these involve collateral successions, that is, the periods 
encompassed four generations, but more than four rulers. This is no sur- 
prise since collateral successions almost always have the effect of length- 
ening a regnal generation, sometimes to eighty years!’. 

In the abstract then the odds are roughly 1 in 2500 that four generations 
of four rulers could encompass a duration of 178 years (no matter what 
dates are put to it). In reality they must be accounted even longer. The 
documented cases of such long sequences in the historical record outside 
the ancient Near East have occurred in far more benign circumstances than 
those that presumably obtained in and and around Media from the time in 
question, when warfare was endemic. There are no other cases where the 
first ruler acceded as a fully mature adult (as must have been the case with 
Deioces as Herodotus recounts the circumstances) and where the last ruler 
did not die of old age but was deposed, meaning that computed averages 
must be based on 178+ x years rather than 178 years. 

It is especially implausible that the founder of the dynasty should be 
credited with a reign of 53 years, which virtually requires that he estab- 
lished his rule at a very early age, and if we presume that Astyages would 
have ruled a few more years, given the chance, the implausibility grows 
apace. As noted, some have argued that Cyaxares’ reign included the 
Scythian domination, reducing the duration of the dynasty to 150 years. 
This produces a slightly larger harvest for comparison, but would still 


17 А.М.Н.Ј. Stokvis, Manuel d'histoire, de généalogie et de chronologie de tous les états 
du globe, depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu'à nos jours (3 vols,: Leiden, 1888-93), 
3:317. It is no surprise than Bernhard succeeded at the age of less than one year. 

18 Wilhelm Karl, Prinz zu Isenburg, Stammtafeln zur Geschichte der europaischen 
Staaten (3 vols.: Marburg, 1953), 1:147; Die Grafen zur Lippe-Biestefeld, ed. Willy 
Gerking (Bad Oeynhausen: Heka-Verlag, 2001). 

19 E.g., the Southern Hsiung-nu, BC 31 to AD 45 (six brothers); Schleusingen, 1480- 
1559 (three brothers); Songhay, 1582-1656 (eight! brothers); and Liechtenstein, 1858 to 
1938 (two brothers) 
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represent an uncomfortably high four-generation regnal period — and 
carries the Daiukku incubus along with it. 

This case is so outlandish that one imagines that intuition alone should 
have raised a panoply of warning flags. Take the throne of Great Britain 
for comparison. Going back 178 years takes us to the reign of George IV, 
and since his time six generations have held the throne, even including one 
reign of over 60 years and another one of over 50. Or to look at it another 
way, in American history 178 years takes us back to the days of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. How many of us have great-grandfathers old enough to have 
founded a kingdom in the 1820s? 

In short, there is not a scintilla of internal or external plausibility to 
Herodotus’ schema. Scurlock mentions a few cases of modern skepticism, 
but his own appointed task is to “rescue... Herodotos’ chronology from 
oblivion.””° Instead he has highlighted the need to side with skeptics in the 
matter. Whatever we might want to make of Herodotus’ testimony, and what- 
ever the virtues of probing ancient texts on a word-by-word basis, the plain 
comparative evidence is overwhelmingly against accepting Herodotus’ (and a 
fortiori Scurlock’s) chronology and, by implication, any part of his testimony 
regarding the Medes before Cyaxares?!. Scurlock claims that he does not 
“pretend to be an apologist for Herodotos,” but in pressing for the latter’s 
absolute reliability in this matter and with less reason that Herodotus himself 
would have had, he only reminds us how beguiling the unique and coherent 
source can Бе22. 

Earlier, Robert Drews, basing himself on a large number of numbers in 
Herodotus, concluded uncompromisingly that “[b]etween the accession of 
Deioces and the fall of Astyages 156 years had elapsed.”?? Drews echoes 
Scurlock, writing that “Herodotus’ figures are not exact, but are used 
because we have nothing else.”?* This awareness does not prevent Drews 
from relying, even more than most, on Herodotus’ chronological testimony. 


20 Scurlock, “Herodotos’ Median Chronology,” 154, 160 

?! Just as there is no incontrovertible reasons for assuming the Daiukku was in any 
way a Mede, whatever that meant at the time, and so somehow to be connected with 
Herodotus’ testimony. 

22 Scurlock, “Herodotos’ Median Chronology,” 159. 

23 Robert Drews, “The Fall of Astyages and Herodotus’ Chronology of the Eastern 
Kingdoms,” Historia 18 (1969), 1-11. 

24 Ibid., 5n. 
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It does underscore, though, the only sensible reason for the ongoing games- 
manship over Median and early Persian chronology — use it or lose it”. 

The temptation has been to suggest as few changes as possible to pro- 
duce a version that salvages most, even all, of Herodotus, while at the 
same time interpreting the remaining evidence in ways that are guided by 
Herodotus’ version and the Assyrian evidence. Thus Labat chastised 
another author, who did no more than transfer Deioces’ 53 years to Phra- 
ortes, “for overturning a good part of the chronology of Herodotus," pre- 
ferring a less radical solution himself?®. 

Cogent arguments against accepting Herodotus have been advanced, 
but the present argument has never been deployed, even though it is prob- 
ably weightier — in the sense of probabilities — than any of the others. Of 
course, Herodotus’ testimony might be salvaged by an argument that the 
word we translate as “son” could also mean descendant or successor, but 
at this point the debate will have fallen on hard times. Still, the compara- 
tive data demand that such alternatives be deliberated. Among these would 
be that more generations were represented, e.g., one (or more) of the rulers 
was grandson of his predecessor, or not even related?’; that, as was often 
the case, Herodotus exaggerated and that the sequence actually ruled for a 
much shorter time; that Deioces did not rule as long as Herodotus would 
have 128; that there were more than one Deioces; that rulers’ names 


5 Similar issues arise for the Mayan city-states of the first millennium, where the inci- 
dence of long reigns is extraordinarily high. More specifically, if modern interpretations of 
the epigraphic data are correct, three rulers in Copan spanned the 160 years from 578 to 
738 (50/67/43). No one seems to have noticed this striking datum, which qualifies as a 
suspicious circumstance and ipso facto throws doubt on either the data or their interpreta- 
tion. See, among others, René H. Viel, “The Pectorals of Altar Q and Structure 11: An 
Interpretation of the Political Organization at Copan, Honduras,” Latin American Antiq- 
uity 10(1999), 377-99. Such a protracted three-reign period could occur only in a lamaist 
succession system — or its simulacrum, the adopted son, and while succession practices 
in Copan are uncertain, we can probably eliminate lamaism. 

26 René Labat, “Kastariti, Phraorte et les débuts de l'histoire mède,” Journal Asiatique 
(1961), 8, 11-12. 

27 At one time some proposed to insert another Cyaxares between Deioces and Phraortes 

28 Brown, Médikos Logos," 75, regards Deioces’ ascribed tenure as “implausibly but 
not impossibly long," but this is to be much too charitable. In support of this belief, 
Brown (ibid., 81) refers to the 57 years ascribed to Alyattes of Lydia by none other than 
Herodotus, and Victoria's reign, but fails to note that she succeeded at the age of 18, did 
not endanger herself on the field of battle, lived in a period of much better personal health, 
and was succeeded by a son who had already grown so old waiting that he managed to 
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dropped out before Herodotus set to work??. Whatever the case, the rich 
comparative data by themselves rule out the likelihood, if not quite the 
possibility, that Herodotus was correct. Ingenious efforts at rehabilitation 
must deal with this hard fact before proceeding. None has. 

The failure of students of Median chronology to raise the issue biolog- 
ical implications of a 728-550 chronology is not surprising since their 
paramount goal has been to harmonize Herodotus, Sargon, and Esarhad- 
don by duly equating Diaukku with Herodtous’ Deioces and Kashtariti 
with Herodotus’ Phraortes. If Herodotus can be shown to be right — or 
even not to be wrong — then the credibility of his accounts of, say, Lydian 
and early Achemenid history are enhanced. It is not too much to suggest 
that every attempt to determine Median royal chronology has as its pur- 
pose to sustain not only the chronological details in Herodotus, but the 
generalities. Thus, to take an extreme example, I.M. Diakonoff departed 
company from other scholars’ dates, but not with their purposes, when he 
assigned the reign of Deioces to 767 to 715 solely to accommodate Assyr- 
ian testimony that Daiukku was exiled to Hamath in the latter year, the 
assumption being that this event must have marked the end of his (епиге 0. 
In fact, the rush to assign and reassign dates to the four Median rulers in 
light of the Assyrian evidence reflects and extends a similar effort for the 
rulers of Tyre that resulted from the discovery of an Assyrian inscription 
mentioning a Tyrian ruler not included in Josephus’ wildly implausible 
account of Tyrian history?!. 

Whatever its limitations, the historian who draws on a wide variety of 
past experience is likely to benefit from the narrowing of probabilities that 
so often results from the greater catch from casting the net more widely. 
This can particularly be the case when we are dealing with bounded vari- 


reign only nine years himself, all very different from the context provided for Deioces. 
Ultimately Brown, like Drews, labors mightily on Herodotus' behalf, and concludes that 
“no sound reasons emerge... to lead us to doubt” Herodotus’ “basic chronology" except 
the episode of the Scythian interregnum. 

29 In an extreme example of applying this alternative, Fl. de Boor, “La dynastie déjo- 
cide: une contribution à l'histoire de Médie," Le Muséon 18(1899), 5-26, posited four 
rulers beween 678 and 625 BC. 

30 So stated in Roman Ghirshman's review of Diakanoff's Russian-language history of 
Media, Bibliotheca Orientalis 15 (1958), 258. 

3! See David Henige, Historical Evidence and Argument, (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 2004). 
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ables such as life expectancy. Conversely, failing to be aware of relevant 
historical experience from other times and places can lead to arguments 
that, when put into a context, can too easily be shown to be insufficiently 
grounded. In the end, perhaps the greatest benefit of the broadly compara- 
tive method is that it vitiates suggestions like that of Long that certain 
sources — or kinds of sources — should be given “special” treatment. By 
expanding the search, the comparative method helps to destabilize fixated 
thinking. This is turn allows — unfortunately it does not force — the his- 
torian to consider other lines of evidence, some of which can actually 
undermine prior arguments to the point where they are no longer safe. 

Faith in Herodotus, like that in Homer, has its cyclical aspects. All the 
attempts to date Deioces and his successors spring from a desire to take 
Herodotus’ testimony seriously, even literally. As always, one must distin- 
guish between a source and that source’s sources. On that basis, the pre- 
sent argument is not necessarily a criticism of Herodotus per se, since we 
are uncertain either where he got his data or to what extent he transformed 
these in his narrative, or even that he was solely responsible for the final 
product”. Whether or not Herodotus, or his sources, provided the reign 
lengths and genealogical filiations as they have come down to us, neither 
would have been in as position to regard them as quite as outlandish as we 
now must, given the database of comparative evidence available. No doubt 
it is the fact the we have Herodotus, and only Herodotus, to provide us 
with information on an otherwise obscure time and place that best 
accounts for the pride of place and virtual amnesty his narrative has been 
granted. The comparative evidence, however, suggests that this is entirely 
unwarranted. In the future we might best emulate the latest comment on 
the matter, which dismissively refers to Herodotus' account as "probably 
fanciful” and get on with better things??. 


* T.C. Young, jr., “The Early History of the Medes and the Persians and the 
Achaemenid Empire to the Death of Cambyses" in CAH? 4:5-6, 16-23, provides a well- 
stated and skeptical, though not nihilistic, view of Herodotus' value. 

33 Hans van Wees, “Herodotus and the Past" in Brill’s Companion to Herodotus, ed. 
ЕЈ. Bakker, LJ.F. de Jong, and H. van Wees (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 335. 
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In about 246 BC, the rebelling satrap Diodotus made Bactria independent 
from the Seleucid Empire and became the first Graeco-Bactrian king!. His 
successor Diodotus II was dethroned by Euthydemus I (ca. 215-200 BC)’, 
who checked an attempt by the Seleucid emperor Antiochus III to regain 
the lost territory?. In the course of the second half of the second century 
BC, the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom was destroyed by invasions of Central 
Asian nomads^. Meanwhile, rulers of Graeco-Bactrian descent had estab- 
lished themselves in the Hindukush, Arachosia, Gandhara, and North West 
India. During the first century BC, these so-called Indo-Greeks struggled 
with swaying fortunes against invading Sakas and Kusanas. Finally, 
around the beginning of our era, Indo-Parthian invaders crushed the last 
Indo-Greek kings?. 

Beyond this brief outline, the chronology and history of the Graeco-Bac- 
trians and Indo-Greeks is still utterly confused. The reconstructions by dif- 
ferent authors diverge widely and are mutually incompatible to such an 
extent that it looks as if they relate to different historical events. Of some 
forty two Graeco-Bactrian and Indo-Greek kings known, only eight are 
found in ancient texts and inscriptions, the others only in coin legends, so 


! The rebellion was directed against Seleucus II or Antiochus II (Simonetta 1958: 155). 
2 АП the dates mentioned with kings in this paper are approximate regnal dates. 
3 [n ca. 208-206 BC, cf. Simonetta 1958: 156-157; Guillaume 1987: 12. 
^ Justin, Epitome historiae Philippicae Pompei Trogi, Prologue to chapter 41: 
In Bactrianis autem rebus ut a Diodoto rege constitutum imperium est: deinde quo 
regnante Scythicae gentes Saraucae et Asiani Bactra occupavere et Sogdianos. 
The date of this conquest is still controversial. Probably it was carried out in several stages 
from ca. 135 BC onwards (cf. Posch 1995: 81-83 for an overview of the different datings; 
cf. also Simonetta 1957: 45; Bopearachchi 1990b: 71). 
5 Hermaeus in Bagram (Simonetta 1958: 170; Narain 1957: 160,164) and Strato II 
and his son at Sagála (Bopearachchi 1990b: 62,62 n. 94). 
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that historical reconstructions for the most part depend on the largely sub- 
jective interpretation of numismatic evidence®. О. Guillaume has thoroughly 
criticised the hypotheses based on such evidence in two major works on the 
Indo-Greeks, raising important questions of methodology in historiography’. 

The written sources on the Indo-Greeks, Greek, Latin, Indian, and Chi- 
nese, have been repeatedly examined in the past. Still, almost everything 
remains controversial, because the few relevant texts and inscriptions 
contain little or enigmatic information, are partly corrupted, or more liter- 
ary than historical in nature®. In spite of, or rather because of these short- 
comings, it seemed to me useful to reevaluate some of the conclusions 
drawn on the basis of Greek and Indian written evidence?. I set about this 
task with the aspiration to solve some of the problems by giving particu- 
lar attention to onomastic information, as this is crucial for a proper 
understanding of the texts. It turned out, however, that hardly any conclu- 
sion can be established with some amount of certainty, even when the 
information of written sources is combined with that of numismatics and 
archeology. 


Strabo and Justin on Eucratides, Demetrius H and Menander 


In his Geography, Strabo speaks about the Greeks in Bactria and India 
in two passages based on the lost work of the historian Apollodorus of 
Artemita. A first passage names Menander and Demetrius as the foremost 
of the kings who conquered more territory in India than Alexander’. 


6 Cf. Guillaume 1987: 11-18. 

7 Guillaume 1987 on Tarn 1951 and Narain 1957. 

8 Of some Indian texts, the editions are hardly satisfactory. 

? Being incompetent in this domain, I have left out the Chinese texts. 

10 Strabo 11.11.1 (my own translation, partly based on that of Jones 1954): 
TOOODTOV бё loyvcav oi dnoornoavtsg “EAANVEs аотђу б1@ THY фретђу тїс 
хфрас, фоте тїс те "Apıavnig ётєкр@атооу Kai tov Тудфу, óc фпоту Ano- 
Хбдорос 6 "Артешттуос, Kai nAe(o едуп катеотреџауто ў “AAsEavdpoc, 
кої џбллота. Меуаудрос (st ye xai тоу "Yravıv otéBy трос £o Kai LEYpt TOD 
"Ioóápov mponAde), ta рёу yàp аотбс, và бё Anuntpiog ô Еободуиор vióc, TOD 
Воктріоу Baou.éog ob póvov бё тђу TlataAnvyyv котёсуоу, àAAà Kal 
туђе GAANS пороллос тту те Lapadotov KaAovpévyv Kai туђу Xvyépótóog 
Bac stav. 
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The Greeks who caused Bactria to revolt became so powerful thanks 
to the fertility of the country that they became masters of Ariana and 
also of India, as Apollodorus of Artemita says. And they subdued 
more peoples than Alexander, in particular Menander (if he really 
went further than the Hypanis and advanced to the Isam.s), so partly 
he and partly also Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, the Bactrian 
king. They took not only Patalene, but also, of the other coastal 
areas, the kingdoms which are called that of Saraostus and that of 
Sigerdis. 


Previously, researchers used to take it for granted that Strabo intended the 
son of Euthydemus I, Demetrius I (ca. 200-182 BC)!!, but nowadays it is 
mostly recognised that it can only be Demetrius II?. Demetrius I pos- 
sessed practically all that is now Afghanistan and Tajikistan, but he never 
made inroads into Indian territory beyond the Hindukush'3. One need not 
assume that Strabo confused Demetrius II and Demetrius I, or that he was 
mistaken about the ancestry of Demetrius II, if one adopts the sequence 
according to which Demetrius I was followed on the throne by Euthyde- 
mus 114, who was followed in turn by his son Demetrius II. A.M. Simon- 
etta, however, assumes that Euthydemus II, having come to power around 
182 BC, died young in ca. 175 BC, and that Demetrius II was his brother, 
who succeeded him in Bactria and the Central Asian plains, while his 
uncle Antimachus I inherited the throne in Arachosia and the Hindukush’. 

A second fragment from Strabo shows that already in Antiquity the his- 
tory of the Indo-Greeks was far less known in the West than that of 
Alexander the Great!®. 


! E.G., Altheim 1947-48 II: 66; Tarn 1951: passim. Demetrius I as a son of Euthy- 
demus I is briefly refered to by Polybius, Historiae 11.34.8. 
? Cf. Narain 1957: 23-45; Simonetta 1958: 157-158. Kraay 1981 and Sidky 2000: 
189-194 even postulate the existence of a third Demetrius. Demetrius II of Bactria has to 
be distinguished from the Seleucid Demetrius II Theos, an enemy of Mithridates. 
3 Simonetta 1958: 157. 
4 The existence of Euthydemus II has been doubted, but is conclusively established 
by F.L. Holt 2000. 
5 Simonetta 1958: 157-158. 
6 Strabo, Geographica 15.1.3 transl. Jones 1954: 5). 
Kai ру odd’ oi nooi nroAXoig хромолс ÜCTEPOV соүүрблуаутёс̧ тї Eri 
TOUTMV, 000° oi vov nAéovteg &kelog, йлофоіуоутої Tt йкр:Вёс. “ATOAAO- 
дерос yobv 6 tà Пардка. попђоас, nenvnn&vog Kai тфу тђу Воктртоуђу 
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Moreover, most of those who have written anything about this region in 
much later times, and those who sail there at the present time, do not 
present any accurate information either. At any rate, Apollodorus who 
wrote the Parthika, when he mentions the Greeks who caused Bactri- 
ana to revolt from the Syrian kings who succeeded Seleucus Nicator, 
says that when those kings had grown in power they also attacked 
India, but he reveals nothing further than that what was already 
known, and even contradicts what was known, saying that those kings 
subdued more of Indian than the Macedonians; that Eucratides, at any 
rate, held a thousand cities as his subjects. Those other writers, how- 
ever, say that merely the tribes between the Hydaspes and the Hypanis 
were nine in number, and that they had five thousand cities, no one of 
which was smaller than the Meropian Cos, and that Alexander subdued 
the whole of this country and gave it over to Porus. 


The alleged contradiction between Apollodorus and earlier historians 
involves only two imprecise assessments of the number of cities occupied 
by the Graeco-Bactrian king Eucratides on the one hand and Alexander the 
Great on the other hand. Strabo refers to the easternmost region conquered 
by Alexander in India, the territory between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) 
and Hypanis (Beas), but gives no concrete indication on the territory 
occupied by Eucratides or any other Graeco-Bactrian or Indo-Greek king. 
The Eucratides refered to by Strabo is Eucratides I, who occupies a cen- 
tral place in the reconstruction of Indo-Greek chronology thanks to the syn- 
chronism provided by Justin with Mithridates (Mithradates) I of Parthia: 


At about the same time as Mithridates in Parthia, Eucratides came to 
power in Bactria, both of them great men”. 


бйпостђобутоу "EAANVOV Tapa TOV Loptakav BacU.éov тфу дало LedevKov 
tod Микблорос, фпсі pév abtobg ad&Endevrag гтлдеобол Kai tH Лудік: 
ovdév ÖE просамакалолте! TOV прбтероу &YV@OLEVOV, GAAG xai vavt- 
oAoyet, nAeío tijg Луке Exeivovc | Макебоуас котострёуоасдо Aéyov. 
Еокротібоу yodv полете ул ас bb’ гаотф éyetw’ Exeivor óé ye обтй petağò 
едуп тоо те “Үбаотоо Kai TOD "Уламтос тоу дридџоу гууга, nós те OXEIV 
леутакло у Мас, Фу undeniav sivar Kö тїс Мерот бос ghatta тоютту dé 
TUOAV тђу хорау катастрелучџеуоу "AXéGavópov rapaóobvat Поро. 
17 Epitome historiae Philippicae Pompei Trogi 41.6.4: 

Eodem ferme tempore, sicut in Parthis Mithridates, ita in Bactris Eucratides, magni 
uterque viri, regna ineunt. 
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Mithridates is usually thought to have succeeded to Phraates I in ca. 171 
BC, and the beginning of Eucratides’ reign seems more or less fixed by 
that!*. Other dates for Mithridates’ accession have been suggested, though, 
ranging from 175 to 160 BC??. The independence of the dating of Mithri- 
dates is, moreover, open to doubt, as it seems itself at least partly based on 
the dating of Eucratides’ accession, which in turn is thought to be соп- 
firmed on the basis of doubtful synchronisms with Indian kings (cf. infra). 
To avert the suspicion of a circular reasoning, specialists of the chronol- 
ogy of the different dynasties involved should discuss the matter together. 

Eucratides, a former Seleucid governor, wrested Bactria and Gand- 
hara?? from Demetrius II, and some time later, after a counter-attack by 
Demetrius II, other unspecified territories in India?!. On the latter event 
we are also informed by Justin. 


Yet Eucratides waged many wars with great valour, and although 
depleted by these, when he was besieged by Demetrius, the Indian 
king, he vanquished with 300 soldiers 60,000 enemies, by making 
repeated sallies. And gaining his liberty in that way in the fifth 
month, he brought India under his power. 


On his return from India, Eucratides was murdered, possibly by his own 
son (Heliocles?)?. As to what happened to Demetrius II, the sources are 
silent. Modern researchers assume that he died during and possibly as a 


18 E.G., Narain 1957: 53; Bopearachchi 1990b: 57-58,57 n. 78. 

19 Cf. Tam 1951: 179; Paulys Real-Encyclopádie der Classischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft 39. Halbband, 1931: 2208-2210 s.v. 21. Mithridates. Konow 1922: 29, follow- 
ing Justi, assumes 174 BC. 

20 Gandhara comprised the territory approximately from Kabul to Taxila, mainly 
inhabited by speakers of Indian languages. 

21 Cf. Tarn 1951: 135. Bopearachchi 1990b: 58-61,63 dates this event around 155-50 BC. 

? Epitome historiae Philippicae Pompei Trogi 41.6.4: 

Multa tamen Eucratides bella magna virtute gessit, quibus adtritus cum obsidionem 
Demetrii, regis Indorum, pateretur, cum CCC militibus LX milia hostium adsiduis 
eruptionibus vicit. Quinto itaque mense liberatus Indiam in potestatem redegit. 
I see no reason to ascribe the mistaking of Demetrius I for Demetrius II to Justin (Simon- 
etta 1958: 158), for this author does not specify which Demetrius (cf. Narain 1957: 34). 

23 Justin, Epitome historiae Philippicae Pompei Trogi 41.6.5 is rather vague. Bivar 1950: 
7-13 adduces some evidence from medieval sources suggesting that the perpetrator was a son 
of Demetrius II, a view also defended by Tarn 1951: 199 and Sidky 2000: 223-225, but 
rejected by Karttunen 1999-2000: 116. Cf. also Bopearachchi 1990b: 57-58 n. 78, 58. 
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result of the conflict with Eucratides?*. This is mere conjecture, and there 
is a possible indication that he fled. Though also conjectural, I think it is 
not too far-fetched to recognise him in the Temetr mentioned by the Syr- 
ian Zenob of Glak. According to the history of Zenob?, which has sur- 
vived in an Armenian version, two Indian leaders, Temetr and Kisane, fled 
westwards after an unsuccesful rebellion against king Dinaske, and, after 
being granted asylum by the Arsacid vice-king Valarsaces (Valarshak), 
settled down with their people in the district of Darön in Armenia. 
Valarsaces may be the same as Vagasis or Bacasis of Iustin”, a brother of 
king Mithradates I, who was appointed by the latter as governor of Media 
when this was conquered in ca. 147 BC?’. It did not escape Sylvain Lévi’s 
notice that Temetr is the Greek name Demetrius (Anujtpioc)”®, but he did 
not see the possible implications. The name implies that the man was 
a Greek from India, an Indo-Greek. Now, there is one Indo-Greek leader 
called Demetrius who had a conflict with the king: Demetrius II. While 
Eucratides I originally was the usurper, the roles switched and Demetrius 
became to be regarded as a rebel. One may therefore envisage the situation 
that after the last attempt of Demetrius to rescue his kingdom from the 
hands of Eucratides had failed, he fled the country?” and was hospitably 
received by Mithridates I and Valarsaces if not as a friend, then at least as 
an enemy of their enemy. The Parthian kings were arch-rivals of the 
Seleucids and it comes as no surprise that the first military campaign of 
Mithridates I in ca. 160-155 BC was directed against Eucratides I, who 
was of Seleucid descent*°. Temetr must have arrived rather early during 
Valarsaces’ rule, for, as Zenob informs us, 15 years after his arrival he was 
murdered by Valarsaces. So, chronologically the arrival seems to fall 
shortly after the conflict between Eucratides I and Demetrius II. It is diffi- 
cult, though, to recognise Eucratides in Dinaske, the king against whom 
Temetr rebelled. According to J. Kennedy, the termination -ke (-khé) 


24 Narain 1957: 57-58; Simonetta 1958: 158 uses the vague term “eliminated”. 
5 Translation in Prudhomme 1863; cf. Lévi 1937: 211; Kennedy 1904. 
26 Tustin, Epitome 41.6.7. 
27 Bivar 1970: 132. 
8 Lévi 1937: 211. 
? Together with Kisane, whose name is usually explained as a Middle-Indic form of 
Krsna-. Kisane may have been an Indian ally, but Zenob calls him a brother of Temetr. 
30 Der neue Pauly Bd. 8, 2000: 282 s.v. [12] Mithradates. 


о 
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implies that Dinaske is not a proper name, but indicates the man’s geo- 
graphical or tribal origin?!. Maybe it refers to Dionysopolis, a mixed 
Greek-Indian city near modern Jalalabad in Afghanistan, the Indian name 
of which was Nagarahara (Реојету 5 Nagdra or Dionysopolis**). This 
place is called Dinus or Dinuz by al-Birüni?, very near to Dinas in 
Dinaske. That Dionysopolis was a centre of Eucratides’ power may be 
inferred from the monogram containing the letters AION on some of his 
coins’*. According zo Zenob, the Indians founded a town in Armenia 
named Vishab, meaning "dragon, viper" in Armenian. This may be a re- 
miniscence of Taxila, the famous capital of eastern Gandhara that had 
been among the early conquests of Demetrius. Demetrius made Taxila his 
capital, and а new quarter was built there (Sirkap)*°. According to Indian 
tradition, Taxila (Taksasila) was founded by Bharata and named after his 
son Taksa who ruled over it. This Taksa seems to have been associated 
with a mythical serpent-demon (näga) of the same name (also Taksaka). 
Hence the worship of a giant snake in the dominion of the king of Taxila, 
as reported by the Greeks?6. Taxila was also called Urasä- and the region 
Urasa- (cf. Ptolemy Ouársa??). I suspect Urasa- to have a comparable ety- 
mology and the same meaning as uragd- “snake”?®, a hypothesis sup- 
ported by the attestation in the Mahabharata of Uragä- as the name of a 
Northwestern city, probably Taxila??. In this way, Vishab may be a loan- 
translation of a migration-name. 


31 Kennedy 1904: 312. 

32 Geographia 7.1.43. 

33 Cunningham 1871: 40. 

** Cf. Cunningham 1871: 39-40; also Guillaume 1991: 132,194. Bivar 1970: 128, how- 
ever, sees in this the monogram of Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus, not far from Kabul. 
Bivar 1965 defends the strange view that whereas the monograms refer to cities, the letters 
forming the monograms bear no relationship to the names of the cities. In this respect, I am 
convinced that Cunningham, whose article on the subject (Numismatic Chronicle 1846: 
175-197). I have unfortunately not been able to consult, was right in explaining the mono- 
grams as abbreviations of city-names (despite the view of Tarn 1951: 437-441 and Simo- 
netta 1957: 53-54 that the monograms refer to the minters). 

35 Cf. Tarn 1951: 137,179. 

36 Maximus Tyrius, Philosophoumena 2.6. 

37 Ptolemy, Geographia 7.1.45. 

38 Etymologically, ura- for úras- “chest, breast" with respectively -ga- “going; goer” 
and -sá- from the root $ (*sa) “to lie, lie down, recline, rest, repose"? Cf. also pannaga- 
"serpent", lit. “fallen down goer” vs. panasa- “a kind of snake". 

39 Mahabharata 2.24.18. 
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Мепапдег and Milinda 


It is not clear what the relation was of Demetrius II and Eucratides I with 
Menander Soter, whose accession is near-consensually — but without def- 
inite proof — placed in ca. 155 ВС. Either Menander was the successor 
of Demetrius in the areas which were not yet lost to Eucratides, or he was 
a local successor of Eucratides, or he was completely independent from 
the two. Simonetta disconnects them chronologically, placing Menander 
considerably later, about 100 BC, which is problematical anyhow“. 
According to W.W. Tarn, Demetrius (I!), whose aim it was to restore the 
former Maurya Empire, ruled and conquered with the aid of sub-kings, the 
most important of whom were his younger brother Apollodotus and his 
son-in-law Menander?. After the death of Demetrius and Apollodotus and 
the retreat of Eucratides to Bactria, Menander inherited the Indian posses- 
sions^. The reconstruction of Tarn, fascinating as it is, is now largely out- 
dated, however. According to O. Bopearachchi, Menander was defeated 
by Eucratides and retreated eastwards, where he could keep the area 
around the city of Sägala**. After the assassination of Eucratides in ca. 145 
BC*, his successor Heliocles I lost the possessions to the south of the Hin- 
dukush again to Menander, as would appear from a monetary reform car- 
ried out at the behest of the latter*. 

That Sagala at some time was Menander's capital, is known only from 
the Milindapanha or Questions of Митаа-, a Pali text through which 


^9 Cf., e.g., Narain 1957; 75-77; Bivar 1970: 135; Bopearachchi 1990b: 63. 

41 Simonetta 1958: 162 places Menander’s accession in ca. 130 BC. 

42 Tarn 1951: 133-134,152-155,166-167. Tarn 1951: 152-155 thinks that he was 
called “king of the Indians” by Justin precisely because he was seen as the successor of 
the Mauryas. 

43 Tarn 1951: 225, who was to a large extent inspired by Rapson (cf. Narain 1957: 75). 

4 Bopearachchi 1990b: 60-62. 

^5 The date of ca. 145 BC is inferred by Bopearachchi from an inscription on a vase 
from Ai Khanoum, dated in the 24th year of an era which must be that of Eucratides him- 
self, i.e. 148/7 BC and which must coincide with the desertion of the city by the Greeks 
during troubles which may be related to the death of Eucratides (Bopearachchi 1990b: 97; 
1990b: 57-58,66). Others, like Posch 1995: 89 still put the death of Eucratides in ca. 150 
BC. Of course, the dating of the death of Eucratides is also dependent on the dating of his 
accession, which remains somewhat uncertain (cf. supra). 

46 Bopearachchi 1990b: 52-54,62-63,66. 
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Menander received a place in Buddhist tradition as king Milinda”. Sagala 
or Säkala, the Sagála of Ptolemy‘, is otherwise known in Indian literature 
as an important city of the Madras?. According to the Visnudharmottara- 
puräna, Skala is located between the rivers Candrabhägä (present-day 
Chenab) and Devika (now Degh, a small western tributary of the Кам). 
More precisely, the Mahābhārata connects it with the Арага (or Арага), 
which is the present-day Ayak (Aik), a small rivulet flowing in the region 
between the Chenab and the Ravi>!. All this suits the place with which 
Sagala has been commonly identified, viz. Sialkot on the Ayak in the dis- 
trict of the same name in the Pakistani Panjab>?. It is also in accordance 
with the relative nearness of Sagala to Kashmir indicated by a passage in 
the Milindapafiha?. А.К. Narain nevertheless rejected this identification, 
pointing out that Sialkot has not yielded the expected archaeological 
traces?^. In my opinion, a linguistic connection between Sägala- and Sialkot 
is also very doubtful^?. Unless under the influence of popular etymology, 
Sagala- would not produce Sial(kot), but *Sail or *Sal°. An alternative was 


47 Edition Trenckner 1962: 3,14. Cf. Bopearachchi 19906: 62 and the criticism of 
Narain 1957: 81. 

^* Ptolemy, Geographia 7.1.46. 

49 For the often repeated allegation that Säkala- was the capital of the Madras, I could 
find no clear confirmation in the texts, although the fact that Sakala- was a synonym of 
the tribal name Madra-, is a strong indication. In Mahabharata 2.29.13, Sakala- is called 
Маагапат putabhedanam “putabhedana- of the Madras" . Putabhedana-, “breaking (of 
the seal) of the bundle (of goods)" probably indicates an important centre of trade with 
also some political importance (Chakravarti 1996). Likewise, Sagala, city of the Yonakas 
or Greeks, is called a putabhedana- in the Milindapafiha. 

50 Cf. Singh 1972: 155-156. 

5?! Mahabharata 8.30.14; cf. Dey 1927: 9 s.v. Apagä 1; 173-174 s.v. Sakala-. 

52 The suggestion stems from J.F. Fleet (cf. Bopearachchi 1990b: 47). 

5 15 yojanas, which may be about 37.5 miles, although different yojanas of 7.5 and 
9 miles were in usage. 

5 Narain 1957: 172-173, following J. Allen and R.B. Whitehead. To my knowledge, 
Sialkot still hasn't yielded such archaeological traces. Narain unconvincingly suggests that 
Sakala- of the Madras may be different from Sagala, for which he seeks a location in 
Udyana (Swat Valley). 

55 Yet, Bopearachchi 1990b: 46-47 prefers Sialkot “еп raison de la ressemblance 
phonétique entre les deux termes". 

56 Probably Sialkot contains Panjabi sid/ “winter”, from sitakdla- “cold season" 
(CDIAL 12486), so that it simply means “Winterfort”. Indeed, Narain 1957: 172 thinks 
of Säkala- as а “cold weather station". It seems conspicuous at first sight that according 
to a local tradition the place was founded by Raja Sal (Dey 1927: 173-174 s.v. Säkala), 
but this refers to Salya-, king of the Madras according to the Mahabharata. 
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suggested a long time ago by A. Cunningham in а place much to the south- 
west of Sialkot, Sanglawala Tibba or Sdngla, situated on a now largely 
dried up part of the Ayak rivulet in the Lyallpur district?’. Cunningham’s 
suggestion that this is the city of the Malloí of the Alexander historians 
could fit into the picture, for the Malloí are no other than a branch of the 
Madras, if not the Madras tout court°®. But here also, archaeological evi- 
dence is lacking at present. 


57 Also Tibba (Cunningham 1871: 151ff.). A concomitant identification, also brought 
forward by Cunningham and still currently accepted (e.g., Law 194: 122 s.v. Sdgala; 
Bopearachchi 1990b: 46-47), is that of Sakala-Sagdla with the town of Sángala destroyed 
by Alexander (Arrian, Anabasis 5.22-24; Polyaenus, Strategemata 4.3.30; cf. Diodorus, 
Bibliotheca historica 17.96.3; Quintus Curtius, Historiae Alexandri Magni 9.1.14-18). 
This should be rejected, for Sángala was located at three days march to the east of the 
Ravi according to Arrian (Anabasis 5.22-24), while Sakala most probably was to the west 
of the Ravi (although this is not so clear for the She-kie-lo of Hiuen Tsang as asserted by 
N.N. Bhattacharyya 1991: 285 s.v. Таккадеза). 

5*Formally, Malloi points at Malla-, Middle-Indic development of *Madla-, an alter- 
nate form of Madra-. There was a well-known Malla tribe in the Ganges Valley, but the 
existence of northwestern Mallas is confirmed by several sources (Dey 1927: 122-123 s.v. 
Malla-Desa 1.). These Malloí/Mallas seem to have been identical with the Malava tribe, 
another section of which gave its name to the country of Malwa (Dey 1927: 122 s.v. 
Malava). The compound Ksudrakamälava- is explained in (one MS of) the commentary 
of Patafjali, Mahabhasya 4.2.1 on Panini 4.2.45, as a military alliance of Ksudrakas and 
Malavas (Ksudrakamalavatsamjfiayam) and this is an agreement with the mentioning 
together by the Alexander historians of the Oxudrákai or Sudrákai and Malloí as two 
neighbouring tribes that concluded an alliance against Alexander the Great (Quintus Cur- 
tius, Historiae Alexandri Magni 9.4.15: alias bellare inter se solitos tunc periculi societas 
iunxerat; cf. Arrian, Anabasis 5.20.2; Diodorus, Bibliotheca historica 17.98.1; etc.). 
Ма!ауа- (< *Madlava- or *Madlavat-?) seems to correspond to Pali Maddava- 
(« *Madrava- or *Madravat-?), name of a king of the Maddas or Madras (cf. Przyluski 
1926: 9-10). Dey 1927: 122-123 s.v. Malla-DeSa; 122 s.v. Mälava 2.; 133-134 s.v. 
Mülasthäna-pura locates the Malavas or Mallas in the Multan district, which fits the loca- 
tion of the Malloi by the Greeks. This is, however, no proof of their being distinct from 
the Madras, who would have had their home further north. After all, the latter claim is 
based on the doubtful identification of Sakala with Sialkot. There are, however, other indi- 
cations which speak against the identification of the Mallas/Malavas with the Madras and 
rather suggest that it is a related tribe. The Madras were under a king, whereas the Malloi 
had a republican organisation. Also, the Malava/Malla and the Madra are named sepa- 
rately by the Indian texts (e.g., Mallaka Madraka in Атћазахта 11.1). Admittedly, also 
the Mälavas and the Ksudraka-Malavas are distinguished in one instance (Mahabharata 
6.83.6-7), but like the “western and northern Malavas" of Mahäbhärata 6.102.7, 
6.112.109 and 6.114.76 this precisely distinguishes the Malavas of the Indus Valley (the 
Mallas) from the Malavas of Malwa. M.R. Singh 1972: 369-372 suggests that the 
Malla/Malavas belonged to a group of related tribes designated as saptamdlavah “the 
seven Malava tribes", to which also the Madras belonged. 
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Ptolemy mentions Euthumédia as another name of Sagála in Greek. 
Euthumedia was restored to *Euthudémia by T.S. Bayer on the assumption 
that this city was consecrated to the Graeco-Bactrian ruler Euthydemus by 
one of his successors, presumably Demetrius®. A. Foucher rejected this, 
arguing that Euthumedía translates the Buddhist concept of samyaksamkalpa- 
"Та pensée ou volonté droite”, and he took this as an indication that Мепап- 
der converted to Buddhism in that city, in accordance with Buddhist tradition 
about Milinda®!. 

Another point of contention is the identification of Kalasigrama, men- 
tioned in the Milindapanha as the birthplace of Milinda in the country of 
Alasanda. A common suggestion is the twin-city of Alexandria-under- 
the-Caucasus/Käpist, near present-day Bagram in Afghanistan‘. The pro- 
posed equation between Kavisi- (*Kävisi-) — the Kharosthi form of the 
name — and Kalasi- is, however, linguistically untenable. Against this 
view and that of French scholars who believed that Alasanda is Alexan- 
dria in Egypt?, W.W. Tarn and D.C. Sircar argued that it was a region in 
the Indus Delta area, where they accordingly also situated Kalasigräma®*. 
With a “Buddhist” yojana of 2.5 miles, the distance of 200 yojanas from 
Alasanda to Sagala as indicated by the Milindapanha indeed seems to 
point in that direction, together with rather vague indications of the exis- 
tence of a country called Alasanda/Alakandra near the sea-coast®. It is 
possible that Kalasigrama was the Pdtala of the Alexander-historians, a 
place at the Indus Delta made into an important harbour by Alexander (cf. 
infra). In support of this it may be pointed out that the element Ка/а57- is 
reminiscent of the mahapayalakalasas (Skt. mahäpätälakalasa-) of Jaina 
cosmology, mythical pot-shaped structures (kalasa- “waterpot, pitcher, 
jar”) in the ocean that are held responsible for the tides®. Alternatively, it 
may be promising to relate Kalasigrama-, i.e. grama- “village, town” and 


= 66 


Pkt kalasi- “water-pot, pitcher, jar" to Kdlsi (< *Kalast- “related to a pot; 


59. Ptolemy, Geographia 7.1.46. 

60 Narain 1957: 81. Var. ed006n X гобтша Г гобоџтоа BRWUrZALO годоџедта. 
а” (ed. Renou 1925). 

6! Foucher 1943: 34-35. 

62 Foucher 1931: 344; cf. Narain 1957: 74; Bopearachchi 1990b: 45,52,65. 

63 Lévi 1934-37: 159-164. 

9^ Tam 1951: 420; Sircar 1971: 230-235. 

$5 Levi 1934-37: 159-164; Sircar 1971: 230-235. 

66 Cf. Malvania 1970-72 II: 569 s.v. Mahäpäyalakalasa; Kirfel 1920: 243. 
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pot-like"?). This is the name of a place situated at the upper course of the 
Yamuna in the Dehradun district of Uttaranchal. That Kalsi was an 
ancient place of importance is clear from the rock-edict of Asoka that has 
come to light there. While there may have been several Alasandas, 
reflecting the many Alexandrias, there is, however, no indication that the 
region of Kalsi was ever called Alasanda°”. 


The Isam.s question 


The most interesting information contained by the first passage from Strabo 
quoted above is an allusion to a military campaign in which Menander 
crossed the river Hupanis in eastern direction and reached what is presum- 
ably another river. It is clear that Strabo himself is not so sure about the reli- 
ability of his information. In addition, Menander and Demetrius, or the 
Indo-Greeks in general, are credited with the acquisition of two coastal areas 
in India, indicated as the possessions of two kings. 


And they subdued more peoples than Alexander, in particular 
Menander (if he really went further than the Hypanis and advanced 
to the Isam.s), [...] so partly he and partly also Demetrius, the son of 
Euthydemus, the Bactrian king. They took not only Patalene, but also 
of the other coastal areas, the kingdoms which are called that of 
Saraostus and that of Sigerdis. 


The names of the kings, which will be discussed futher on, appear in the 
genitive case as Saradstou and Sigérdidos, allowing for the nominatives 
Saráostos or Saraóstes (indicated hereafter as Saraost.s) and Sigerdis. The 
name of the river is likewise given in the genitive case /sámou, which 
allows for a nominative зато, Isämes or Isämäs® (indicated hereafter as 
Isam.s). As the Hüpanis, otherwise called Huphasis and Bíbasis by the 
Greeks, is the Vipasa, modem Beas (Bias), we know the Western limit 
of the expedition. Rising in Himachal Pradesh, the Beas flows through the 


67 Тће Macedonian army must, however, have come fairly close to this place, for it 
entered the Kullu region at the upper reaches of the Beas in Himachal Pradesh (Kórouda, 
var. Kólounda (?), Aelianus, De natura animalium 16.21, cf. Catarcludorum regio in 
Pliny, Naturalis historia 7.24). 

68 With gen. in -ou instead of Doric -a. 
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Indian Panjab to join the Sutlej to the southwest of Jalandhar®. In the time 
of Alexander, who ended his campaign at that river, the course of the Beas 
may have been separate from that of the Sutlej, both independently joining 
the Ravi’®. Whether this was still so in the time of the Indo-Greeks, is not 
really relevant here. It may well be that Strabo’s information is not to be 
taken at face value, but that it was only based on the incorrect presumption 
that every Greek military expedition in India after Alexander the Great 
must have started at the point where Alexander halted. If it nevertheless is 
trustworthy, it means that before Menander no Indo-Greek crossed the 
Beas to invade the Ganges Valley, as is often assumed for Demetrius II". 
Then also our identification of Menander’s birthplace with Kalsi cannot be 
right, for this is 50 km to the southeast of the Beas at its nearest point. 
Even more interesting is the eastern limit of the expedition, the Isam.s, 
which has defied all attempts at identification, but as said, it presumably is 
also a river. Apparently, this river is not mentioned elsewhere in classical 
literature, nor is it readily recognisable in one of the many rivers known 
from Indian literature. This is strange, because as a military (and politi- 
cal?) boundary, it may be supposed to have had some significance. 

Some of the etymologies proposed for the name /sam.s may be left aside 
as factually and linguistically improbable, such as the view that it is a cor- 
ruption of /maos7, the Greek rendering of Himavän-, Himava-, the Indian 
name of (part of) the Himalaya. Interesting at first sight is the derivation of 
by K.H. Dhruva from */ssumai (sic, in fact *Icchumai-) < Sanskrit 
Iksumati-"°. Dhruva, however, is mistaken in considering /ksumati- as 
another name of the Jumna or Yamuna, an important affluent of the Ganges, 
for the Iksumati is the Kalinadi, a smaller tributary of the Ganges”. О. von 


© Till 1796 the junction with the Sutlej was lower downstream, opposite Kasur and 
Bazidpur (Cunningham 1871: 183). 
7 Arrian, Indica 4.8. 
"Yópaóting рёу àv Kapio00Xotc, napeıındag tov te “Yoaouv v `АотроВос 
кої тоу Lapayynv ёк Ктүкёшу kai tov Xóópov é Аттакцуфу, ёс "Akgoivnv 
бивале. 
The emendation of vevdpov of the MS into X66pov (Roos & Wirth 1968, following Mar- 
quart; cf. Wirth & von Hinüber 1985: 1099) is supported by Pliny, Naturalis historia 6.63 
Sydrus, often incorrectly refered to as Hesydrus. 
1 Cf. infra. 
7? Pape & Benseler 1959 I: 570 s.v. 
73 Dhruva 1930: 34 n.25. 
74 Sircar 1971: 51 n. 
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Hiniiber rejected the derivation from /ksumati- on linguistic grounds: “Man 
kann in den recht frühen Quellen des Strabo kaum mit einem vollständigen 
Schwund des intervokalischen -t rechnen. Auch -s- für -cch- ist ungewöhn- 
lich, [...] "7. The latter objection is undecisive — the author himself points 
at the example of ’Hpäyaooo as a rendering of Erakaccha- (*Eragaccha-) 
in Ptolemy”. The first argument carries more weight, although it cannot be 
ruled out that the Greeks themselves dropped the last part of the name”. The 
strongest objection against this etymology in my opinion is the improbabil- 
ity of the rendering of Indo-Aryan -u- by Greek alpha. Untenable is also the 
proposition that /sam.s is a corruption of a form like Jomanes as attested in 
Pliny, i.e. *Yamana-, a variant of Үатипа-?%. Still, the Yamuna could be ref- 
ered to, if /sam.s is a metathesis of *Siamos or Sidmés as a rendering of 
Syämä- “the Dark one””. Syama- is another name of the goddess Yamuna, 
but there are no attestations of the use of this name to denote the river 
Yamuna. 

Worth mentioning is further the identification of the /sam.s by H. Ray- 
chaudhuri with the Trisämä, a river mentioned in the Bhdgavatapurdna 
with among others a number of rivers of the Ganges system®?. This pre- 
supposes that n&ypı TOD "Ioóápov is corrupt for n&xpı *Tptodpov or for 
pu£xpt TOD *Ticápov, with *Tisam.s rendering Middle-Indic *Tisamä- < 
Trisama-. The Trisämä is generally identified with the Rushikulya, which 
flows from the Eastern Ghats into the Bay of Bengal near the town of 
Ganjam in Orissa*!. This identification is uncertain, for the Rushikulya 


75 Wirth & von Hinüber 1985: 1092, but it was already questioned by Tarn 1951: 144 
and Altheim 1947-48 I: 325. 

76 Wirth & von Hinüber 1985: 1092. As a much later case, this has of course limited 
value as a counter-example. Erakaccha is present-day Erach, and Tarn 1951: 155 is mis- 
taken in identifying 'Hpáyaocoa with Ajmer. 

77 Greek renderings of Indian river-names ending in -nos, -nés, -nis (e.g., Azanós, 
Oidánés, Agóranis) may be based on prototypes ending in -nadi-, without this being 
necessarily attributable to elision of an intervocalic consonant in the original. 

78 Identification ascribed to Lassen by Копо 1922: 35, who rejects it; cf. Tarn 1951: 
144. 

79 After the pattern of Ptolemy, Geographia 7.1.45 Iságouros <*Sihapura- (Simhapura 
near Taxila). 

80 Raychaudhuri 1953: 380 n.4, on the basis of Bhdgavatapurdna 5.19.18; cf. Кита! 
1920: 67-68. Some rivers in this list, like the Kausikt, the Mandakini, the Yamuna, etc. 
indeed belong to the Ganges-system, but by no means all of them. 

81 Law 1944: 44-45; Ali 1966: 124. Any connection with a river Trstámá- in RV 
10.75.5-6 seems excluded. 
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itself also figures in the Bhagavatapurana list as Rsikulya*?. Yet, the loca- 
tion is confirmed by similar Puränic lists, which indicate the Mahendra 
mountain (part of the Eastern Ghats in Orissa) as the source of the 
Trisama*?. Anyhow, Orissa seems excluded in an assessment of Indo- 
Greek conquest**. 

Indications in the sources — to which we will return later — that the 
Indo-Greeks reached Pataliputra or present-day Patna in Bihar, have led 
some scholars to seek the river Isam.s of Menander in the vicinity of that 
powerful спуз. Of course, such an exercise is futile if other Greeks before 
or after Menander made conquests further east than him. Exactly this can- 
not be excluded with certainty on the basis of the limited information pro- 
vided by Strabo. If nevertheless one follows the hypothesis that the attack 
on Pataliputra and the reaching of the Isam.s were part of one and the 
same historical event, three rivers may be taken into consideration for the 
identification of the Isam.s: the Son, the Gandak and a river anciently 
called Mahänada-. The Son, anciently Sona and Hiranyavaha, a southern 
tributary of the Ganges, flowed into the latter at Patna until somewhere in 
the 14% century, when its mouth shifted some 40 km to the west?®. The 
river is called Sönos by Arrian and Sóas or Só(s) by Ptolemy and these 
forms are in no way comparable to /sam.s®”. 

Strabo situates Palibothra, ie. Pataliputra, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and “the other river” (100 GAAov motapov)®*. F. Altheim saw in 


82 Tt may be its three headwaters, as suggested by Law 1944: 45 and Ali 1966: 124. 

83 Survey in Kirfel 1920: 67. 

84 The same objection also applies to a river called /chamati (i.e. Тсатап-), a branch of 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra/Yamuna Delta in Bangladesh (Law 1944: 33; 1954: 222). 
Although the name is without attestation in written sources, /chamatt- has the appearance 
of an Old Indo-Aryan form built with an alternate form of тсака-, тсака- “prawn, 
shrimp" and the possessive suffix -mati-. Theoretically, in Sanskrit one would expect vati- 
after а or а, but there are instances were a deviant form in -тап- is attested in river names. 
Ideally this name would be rendered */ssamatis in Greek. Even *Icchävai- might be ren- 
dered *Jssamatis, since a w- or v-sound was absent from early Greek. As consonant length 
was lost in the Greek phonological system, *Isamatis would also be possible. The Middle 
Indic counterparts */cchàv/madi- and *Icchdmai- would appear as */s(s)amadis and 
*[s(s)amais. 

55 J.a. Altheim 1947-48 I: 326. 

86 Saint-Martin 1860: 291-292. 

87 Arrian, Indica 4.3; Ptolemy, Geographia 7.1.30. The form Soamos which has crept 
into the secundary literature (e.g., Tarn 1951: 144; Narain 1957: 82 n.3) is unattested. 

88 Strabo, Geographica 15.1.36. 
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TOD GAAOov a corruption of TOD <то>аџор. The confusion in Greek 
majuscule between AA and M is not uncommon”, and it is possible that 
io- was detached through haplology in an indication of direction like 
LEX pic Лодџор (motapod) “up to the (river) Isam.s”, or ew; Лоди 
(rotauöv) “to the (river) Isam.s". This hypothesis does not bring nearer а 
solution of the question, however. One may invert the hypothesis, assum- 
ing that /sam.s came into being through the prosthesis of the preposition in 
eis “Au.v or péyptc "Apov “(up) to the Am.s". In that case, TOD GAAOov of 
Strabo, if it is not in fact simply “the other river”, could be a corruption of 
tov “Apov. A river *Am.s is, however, not readily identifiable either. It is 
vaguely reminiscent of Amustis and Amsumati-. Amustis is the name of a 
river mentioned by Arrian as flowing into the Ganges near the city of Kata- 
doüpe®!. If Katadoápé is Katwa in West-Bengal, the river Amustis must be 
the Ajamati or Ajavati, now Ajay, which joins the Bhagirathi branch of the 
Ganges Delta”. Amsumati- is the name of a river in the Rigveda, possibly 
the Yamuna”. However, neither the Ajay nor the Yamuna fits the “tod 
ОЛЛОО” river joining the Ganges at Pätaliputra. 

In another rather unconvinging attempt, one could interpret *Ám.s asa 
metathesis of *Má.s, after the pattern of Amaráththa « *Maaráththa < 
Maharattha- in Ptolemy?*. A river *Má.s < Маћа- might then be the same 
as the Mágon which is named by Arrian as a tributary of the Ganges”. 
Mágon in all probability represents Mahä-, short for Mahanada- “Great 
river". This name was applied to several rivers, but in particular to a 
southern tributary of the Ganges near Pataliputra. Probably it corre- 
sponds to the present-day Mohana (Mahana) — Nilajana — Phalgu 
river system, which, however, empties its waters at a considerable dis- 
tance to the east of Patna, after running for a while parallel to the 
Ganges. This seems to have been different in Antiquity, for the Yuga- 
puräna recounts the foundation of Pätaliputra by Udayi on the right ог 


89 Altheim 1947-48 I: 325-326. 

% In Strabo itself, e.g., Geographica 2.1.9 "AXXwpoyóóng for *Apitpoyadne (cf. 
Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 14.67 [652f] "Anırpoxärng). 

91 Arrian, Indica 4.5. 

?2 Saint-Martin 1860: 132. 

93 Rgveda 8.96.13-15. 

% Ptolemy, Geographia 7.4.6. 

95 Arrian, Indica 4.4. 
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southern shore of the Ganges (Gangätire daksine) at the junction with 
the Mahänada (Mahdnade)™. 

As a further alternative, one may suggest aphaeresis in TOD GAAOD < 
TOD <lO>GAAov, and ascribe corruption to /sam.s, as a mistake for */sall.s. 
The form */sall.s may be derived from Visala-. According to N.L. Dey, 
Visala- is mentioned in the Mahabharata as an affluent of the Gandak in 
the town of Visala or Vaisali, i.e. present-day Basarh (Besarh)?". As there 
is no trace of such an affluent, it it possible that the Visala is the Gandak 
itself. 

One more possibility has to be investigated. Although a corrupt trans- 
mission is again not demonstrable, ICAM.C in Greek uncials might repre- 
sent a copyist’s misreading of *KAIN.C. A navigable tributary of the 
Ganges called Kainas/Cainas is mentioned by Arrian and Pliny, both bor- 
rowing from the /ndica of Megasthenes?*. Some scholars have linked the 
name Kainas to that of the present-day Ken, a southern tributary of the 
Yamuna in Bundelkhand, although this river is anciently attested only 
under the names Syeni and Suktimati®®. Mention may be made here of the 
find of a hoard with coins of Menander and other Indo-Greeks in the 
Hamirpur district lying between the Betwa, the Yamuna and the Ken!, 
Nevertheless, doubts exist about this identification!?!, E.A. Schwanbeck 
rejected it outright, pointing out that the Greeks in general and Megas- 
thenes in particular rendered Indo-Aryan ё by m, not by oi (e.g., in 


96 Yugapurdna 41-42: 
Udayi nama dharmätmä prthivyam gunaih / 
Gangätire sa rajarsirdaksine sa Mahanade //41// 
sthäpayet ramyam риѕрагатајапакиат / 
tesam puspapuram ramyam nagaram Pataliputram //42// 
?7 Dey 1927: 39 s.v. Bisala. 
98 Arrian, Indika 4.3 
[...] адтбу те yàp LEyaV Avioyeıv ёк TOV THYEOV, ó&ygo0aí те ёс £ovtóv TOV 
те Koivav notapov xai тоу "Epavvopóav Kal tov Koooóavov, паутас TAO- 
тоос, [...]. 
Koivav A 
Pliny, Naturalis historia 6.64 
[...]; flumina Prinas et Cainas, quod in Gangem influit, ambo navigabilia; [...]. 
9 Dey 1927; 101 s.v. Kiyana; 200 s.v. Syeni; Saint-Martin 1860: 126; cf. 134; 
Lassen 1867: 109 n.1. 
100 Altheim 1947-48 II: 76,83. 
101 E.g., Stein 1931: 289. 
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Mnpoc: Меги-)!%. Though it is possible that ол pronounced [e:] was used 
to render @, in this case the dissylabic notation ai speaks against this possi- 
bility. Chr. Lassen retorted that the rule ё — тү does not apply if one 
assumes for Ken as well as for Kainas an original *Kayana-!%. Ancient 
attestations of this form are lacking, however. Schwanbeck also stressed 
the obvious fact that the Ken does not flow into the Ganges like the Kainas, 
but into the Yamuna. Which bed of a river-basin constitutes the principle 
course and which branches are the affluents may depend on subjective 
choice, but in view of the age-old importance of the Yamuna, it is improb- 
able that Megathenes or his informants considered its lower course near the 
confluence with the Ganges as a part of the Ken, and its upper course as a 
tributary of the Ken. This objection does, however, not preclude an identi- 
fication of the Isam.s (< *KAIN.AC) with the Kainas. It seems possible 
that Kainas is a rendering of *Kavind. It may preserve then, like Kawini 
and Kawanä in al-Birini'™, the name of the present-day Kuwana. The 
Kuwana is a tributary of the Ghagra or Gogra, anciently called Ghargarä 
and Sarayu, which empties its waters into the Ganges some 60 km 
upstream of Patna. On the middle course of the Sarayu, near present-day 
Fyzabad in Uttar Pradesh, Ayodhyä was situated, a city possibly besieged 
by the Greeks, as we will see. However, the Kainas is a tributary of the 
Ganges, so that in order to maintain its identification with the Isam.s, we 
have to assume that *Kavind- was originally one of the names of the Сорга 
itself!0^, This may be difficult, but one may note that several affluents of 
the Gogra are still called Sarju « Sarayu-, representing a case where an old 
name of a river is preserved in that of one or more of its tributaries. 


Correlating the Greek and the Indian evidence 


With the /sam.s question still without solution, it seems useful to investi- 
gate the other evidence on the extent of the Indo-Greek conquests. The 


1? Schwanbeck 1846: 36 n.31. 

105 Lassen 1867: 109 n.1. Dey 1927: 101 s.v. Kiydna stresses the fact that this form is 
not attested. 

10^ Chapter 25 (Sachau 1910 I: 259,261). 

105 Etymologically, *Kavind- may be connected with the root kü or ku (kavate or 
kuvate) “to sound, make any noise, moan, cry”, while Ghargarä- is from ghargara- “ gur- 
gling”. 
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easternmost place reached by the Indo-Greeks — not necessarily Menan- 
der — may be revealed by a third passage of Strabo, viz. Palibothra on the 
Ganges, i.e. Pataliputra, the capital city of Magadha and the Maurya 
Empire, the ruins of which are located near present-day Patna in Bihar: 


Of the eastern parts of India, then, there have become known to us 
all those parts which lie this side of the Hypanis, and also any parts 
beyond the Hypanis of which an account has been added by those 
who, after Alexander, advanced beyond the Hypanis, as far as the 
Ganges and Palibothra'®. 


The mentioning of the Hypanis or Beas in a way reminiscent of previous 
passage, may indicate that certain Indo-Greeks are intended by those who, 
after Alexander, advanced beyond the Hypanis. Tarn thinks that the word- 
ing ot [...] провлдоутес péx pi [...] IIaA1pó0pov “those advancing as 
far as Palibothra" necessarily implies a military expedition in which 
Pätaliputra was taken!?", The reference to written accounts, however, ren- 
ders it equally probable that this passage refers to Megasthenes, Dionysius 
or other Greeks who reached Pataliputra in more peaceful circumstances 
in the period between Alexander and the Indo-Greeks!05, The inevitability 
of Tarn's conclusion is thus rightly denied by Narain!®, but conversely, it 
is not to be ruled out either. After all, there is also an Indian reference to 
Greek conquest in the heart of the Ganges Valley as far as Pataliputra. 
It is found in two passages of the Yugapurana (YP), a chapter of the 
Gärgtsamhitä relating historical events in the typical form of prophecies! ^. 


106 Geographica 15.1.27 (transl. Jones 1954: 47): 
табт ооу EYEVETO ууфрша fjuiv TOV &£o01vOv TIS Tvóufig рерфу, Goa ёутос 
Tod "Уламтос, kai ei туо лрос1оторцсоу ai HET’ ékeivov TEPAITEP TOD 
"Упамтос прогхдоутес pexpi tod Гаууор kai ПоллВоброу. 

107 Tarn 1951: 144-145; very explicitly on p. 144 n.6: “[...] Strabo could not have put 
it in that form had Apollodorus said that they had tried to take the capital and failed”. 

108 Cf. Narain 1957: 36. 

19 Narain 1957: 36. 

110 Unless otherwise indicated, the edition of Mankad 1947 is followed here, including 
his division of the text in lines instead of in verses. Whereas I could lay hold of it only 
when it was too late to fully utilize it for this article, the edition of Mitchener 1986 — 
which is in fact the only really solid edition of the Yugapurána —, does not seem to neces- 
sitate important changes in my interpretation. For other translations, see Sircar 1963: 
17-18 and Mitchener 1986: 91-92. 
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94. tatah saketam=akramya рапсаап=татитат!!! тата | 
95. уауапа dustavikrantah ртарзуапп kusumadhvajam // 
96. tatah puspapure ргарте kardame prathite hite | 

97. акша visayah sarve bhavisyanti na samsayah // 

98. Sastradrumamahayuddham'" tad=bhavisyati pascimam // 
(99.-111.)113 

112. уауапа jhäapayisyanti!!* nagare pamca!? parthiva[n] // 
113. madhyadese na sthasyanti уауапа yuddhadurmadah / 
114. tesam=anyonyasambhäväd=bhavisyati na samsayah !! 
115. atmacakrotthitam ghoram yuddham paramadärunam !! 
116. tato yugavasat=tesam уауапапат pariksaye / 

117. sa(m)kete sapta rajano bhavisyanti mahabalah // 


94. Then, having attacked Saketa and Mathura from Рапса!а, 

95. the Greeks, skilled in evildoing, will reach Kusumadhvaja. 

96. Then, on Puspapura being reached and the famous Kardama taken, 
97. all the regions will undoubtedly be in disarray. 

98. Subsequently, there will be a great battle with war-engines (? ). 
112. The Greeks will announce five kings at Nagara. 

113. The Greek war-mongers will not stay in Madhyadesa. 

114. As a result of internal tensions, there will no doubt break out 
115. a terrible and extremely violent war in their own ranks. 

116. Then, on the downfall of these Greeks in due time, 

117. there will be seven mighty kings at Sa(m)keta. 


The variant reading рапсаја mathura[s] tatha in YP 94 leads to the conclu- 
sion that Saketa was attacked by an alliance of Greeks and armies from the 
province of Paíicala and from the city of Mathura, the capital of the Saurasena 
province, located on the Yamuna'!®. Indeed, the Greeks, as a tiny minority, 


11 Var. Paficalà Mäthuräls] тата. 

112 Śastradrumamahāyuddham: var. sastra°; Sastraduma?; $astradbhütamahayuddham 
(Mitchener 1986: xviii). 

113 Between the two passages an excursion is made of 13 lines on the condition of the 
people at the end of the Kali Age. 

114 Үауапа јпараугууапт: var. Yavand ksäpayisyati, Pañcālā ksapayisyanti. 

15 Nagare ратса parthiva Mankad 1947: nasayeram ca párthivà; nardre pamca 
parthiva; nagareyam са pärthivah MSS. 

116 Mankad 1947: 38; Narain 1957: 87,175-176; Simonetta 1958: 162. 
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could not have achieved much in India without the assistance of local 
people!!’. This interpretation is, however, not supported by the rest of the 
text, which only speaks of Greeks!!*. R. Morton Smith adduces passages 
from the Vayupurdna which state that seven Indo-Greek kings will 
posses Mathura for 82 years and concludes that that city was in Greek 
hands from ca. 175 to 93 BC!!?. It must be admitted that the evidence 
produced is meagre. Sdketa- is usually considered to be another name for 
Ayodhya, capital city of the province of Kosala, located near present-day 
Fyzabad in eastern Uttar Pradesh. Ayodhya was regarded as the centre 
of Madhyadesa or the Middle Country'??. Some scholars were of the 
opinion that Saketa was a different city, nearer to the Ganges, but they 
disagree on the location"?! 

Another reference to Saketa in connection with Greek conquest 
occurs in the Mahäbhäsya of Patahjali'??. In illustrations of the use of 
the imperfect to denote well-known events that took place during the 
speaker’s lifetime, the grammarian refers to the siege of Saketa and 
Madhyamika: 


17 Cf. Tarn 1951: 179-180. 
18 Cf. Sircar 1963: 10, cf. 15. 
19 Morton Smith 1973: 370, $$ 805-806, on Vayupurdna 99.362 and 383: 
asiti dve ca varsani bhoktaro Yavana mahim / 
Mathuram ca purim ramyam Уаипа bhoksyanti sapta vai / 
2 According to al-Birüni, in his time, the country around Капай} was considered the 
center of Madhyadesa (cf. Sachau 1910 I: 198). 
?! Cf. Vost 1905; N.N. Bhattacharyya 1991: 264. What comes to mind here is 
Sagéda (Zay16a), metropolis of the Adísathroi (Aó(ca0pou in Ptolemy, Geographia 
7.1.71. The Greek form Sagéda apparently renders *Sageda-, a Middle Indic form inter- 
mediate between the attested Prakrit forms Sageya-, Saeya- and Sanskrit Saketa- (Malva- 
nia 1970-72 II: 774 s.v. Sageya; 771-772 s.v. Sdeya and Säketa). Although the data of 
Ptolemy are confusing, the fact that he calls Sagéda a metropolis, renders it quite possible 
that Ayodhya is intended. The epithet Saketd-, from the prefix sa- “with” and keta- 
"house, abode", was, however, probably also applied to certain other cities. A more west- 
erly Saketa may be sought for among the people of Utsavasamketa located near Pushkar 
in the district of Ajmer in Rajasthan, a place not very far from Nagari (cf. Dey 1927: 163 
s.v. Pushkara). In contrast to its usual meaning “agreement, appointment", samketa-, from 
the prefix sam- “with” and keta- in the meaning “house, abode” might in this пате be a 
variant of Säketa-, just like in YP 117. 

122 Sircar 1963: 9. That Patafijali lived in the second century BC, as a contemporary of 
the first Sunga king Pusyamitra is precisely deduced from his reference to Pusyamitra's 
court and offer as well as to the Greek conquests in India (cf. Konow 1922: 30-31; Sircar 
1971: 265-266). 
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arunad=yavanah säketam arunad=yavano madhyamikam | 
thela Greek besieged Säketa; thela Greek besieged Madhyamika'>. 


On the basis of coin-finds, Madhyamika is identified with present-day 
Nagari on the Berach, near Chitorgarh or Chitor in the district of the same 
name in Rajasthan!4. It was the capital city of the Sibi janapada, a people 
known in Indian literature as Sibi or Sivi (Sivi)?5 and as Síbai by the 
Greeks. In the time of Alexander the Sibai occupied the region to the 
northeast of Multan, with their capital at Shorkot in the Jhang district!?6. 
Tarn thinks they were settled in the region of Chitor by Apollodotus!?’. In 
the absence of any proof for this, it must be remembered that such wide 
spatial distribution of tribal sections was not unusual in ancient India!?®. 
Grammatical examples similar to those of Patafijali occur in a much later 
work, viz. Abhayanandi’s commentary on the Јатепатаууакагапа >: 


23 Commentary on Värttika 3.2.2 on Panini 3.2.111 (ed. Kielhorn 1880-85 II: 119). 
Cf. Konow 1922: 31; Agrawala 1953: 180-181; Narain 1957: 82; Sircar 1963: 9; 
Bopearachchi 1990b: 50. 

24 СЕ. Dey 1927: 81 s.v. Jetuttara; 116 s.v. Мааһуатіка; 187-188 s.v. Sivi; Law 
1954: 317 s.v. Jetuttara; R.S. Sharma 1987: 61-62; Cf. Madhyama in an inscription from 
Chitor (Epigraphia Indica XXXIV: 53-58). 

125 Cf. Agrawala 1953: 4.17-18.30; Kirfel 1920: 13; Law 1954: 132; N.N. Bhat- 
tacharyya 1991: 273 s.v. Siboi; 298 s.v. Ustnara. The Sibi are also called Ausinaras, after 
their forefather Sibi Ausinara. The latter name is connected to the region Usinara, situ- 
ated in Vahika or Bahika, a part of the Panjab (Ganapatha 198.8 and 190.10; Panini 
4.2.118, 2.4.20; Vamana's commentary on Panini 8.4.9). Ustnara- is found in Greek as 
Sínaros, the name of the river that discharges into the Indus in the territory of the Arispai 
(Arrian, Indica 4.9). In the original Greek rendering, which must have been *Osínaros 
(Ootvapos), the initial omicron may have been taken for the definite article ô. Aríspai 
seems connected with Aristapura-, the capital of the Sivi janapada. The Harivamsa 
1.31.29ff. (cf. Lüders 1943: 648) names Sibi as the father of Suvira, who is the forefather 
of the Sauviras. This indicates that there was a close connection between the two tribes. 

126 Tarn 1940: 180; Lüders 1943; 649; Shor < Sivapura- according to local tradition 
(Vogel 1921-22). 

177 Tarn 1951: 150-151,170,180. 

128 Tribes were mostly not territorially localised or integrated in exclusive political 
entities but were spread over different areas, where they lived together with many other 
groups. Of course, a particular territory may have been called after the dominant tribe. 

129 Mahävrtti on Jainendravyäkarana 2.2.92. Narain 1957: 83-84 stresses the fact that 
this text is much younger and therefore without value for the problem at hand, but 
Agrawala 1953: 181 thinks that the examples do not refer to the time of Abhayanandi 
himself but were taken from earlier authors. 
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arunan=mahendro mathuram arunad=yavanah säketam ! 
Mahendra besieged Mathura; the/a Greek besieged Saketa. 


V.S. Agrawala regards Mahendro as corrupt for *Menandro!°. Apart from 
confirming the information of the Yugapurdna on the conquest of Mathura, 
this would indicate that the Greek invader was Menander. The validity of 
the emendation is, however, open to doubt. Mahendra- is not uncommon in 
Sanskrit as a kingly name or a component of such names, and some king 
may be intended who had no connection with the Greeks?!. 

Puspapura “Flower-city” in YP 96 is another name for Pataliputra. As 
Pätaliputra was also called Kusumapura- “Blossom-city”’, it is possible that 
Kusumadhvaja- “having а blossom-standard" in the preceding line like- 
wise indicates that city!??, but if so, the repetition is strange. Arguably, 
Kusumadhvaja is Kanyäkubja, which likewise bore the epithet Kusuma- 
рига-133, Kanyakubja is present-day Капай}, situated near the confluence of 
the Kalinadi with the Ganges!*+. It may be suggested then that the Isam.s of 
Strabo is the Isan Nala, a relatively small tributary of the Ganges, which 
passes some distance to the south of Kanauj. The original Greek form 
*Isan.s could indeed have undergone a common corruption, the graphic — 
or auditive — confusion of nu and mu. Unfortunately, no historical infor- 
mation in available on this river and the etymology of the name /san is 
unknown to me!*>. There is a place called Sakit on the Isan, which might be 


130 Agrawala 1953: 181. 

131 Andhraka or Odraka, а Sunga king, is called Mahendravat- in Yugapurana line 161 
(Mankad 1947: 44). In Kälidäsa’s Raghuvamsa (4" act), the king of Kalinga is called 
Mahendranätha- “Lord of the Mahendra”, refering to the mountain Mahendragiri in the 
Ganjam district of Orissa, in the Kalinga realm (Sircar 1971: 159). One may also point at 
Маћатегћауаћапа- as a title of the famous Kalinga king Kharavela (Hathigumpha 
inscription line 1). Мегћауаћапа- “having a cloud for a vehicle” is an epithet of Indra, so 
that Маћатегћаудћапа- is synonymous with Mahendra- “the great Indra". 

132 Cf. Sircar 1963: 11. 

133 Cf. D. Sharma 1963: 283-284, who links the name to the scent-industry for which 
Kanyakubja was famous; Hiuen Tsang applied it to both Kanyakubja (book 5) and 
Pataliputra (book 8). Dey 1927: 111 s.v. Kusamapura- also mentions the form Kusama- 
pura- for both towns, but it is not clear where he got this from. 

134 Formerly on the Ganges, according to Cunningham 1871: 319-320. 

135 Jana- “commanding, reigning” is conceivable. As a parallel to /säna- “owning, 
possessing, reigning; ruler, master", this form may refer to Siva or Visnu, but is not attested 
as a river name. With few exceptions, river names in Indian languages are grammatically 
female (corresponding with the female common noun nadi- “river”). In accordance with the 
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identified as the real Saketa of our texts. This would seriously restrict the 
size of the territory occupied by Menander. Sakit is, however, known only 
from inscriptions dating from the 16" century onwards!**. The already 
mentioned literary indications for Greek presence still deeper in the Ganges 
Valley may also speak against these identifications, provided of course that 
there never was any occupation of that part of the Valley by some other 
king than Menander. In this connection, mention may be made of the dis- 
covery at Varanasi (Benares) of a number of clay seals depicting Greek 
deities and an Indo-Greek king!?". Agrawala cautiously suggests that this 
king could be Demetrius!**. The problem of Demetrius’ conquests will be 
reconsidered below, after some remaining historically relevant philological 
and onomastic problems have been dealt with. 

Kardama- in Yugapuräna 96 is usually interpreted as а common noun 
with the meaning “mud”, which is prathita- “spread out”. The idea is 
that this refers to the earthen wall of Pataliputra!??. K.P. Jayaswal even 
argues that the wall as such is indicated by the word hita-'4°. The loca- 
tivus absolutus construction puspapure prapte kardame prathite hite 
remains, however, problematical!*!. Sircar discusses some possible alter- 
native translations, and eventually prefers “when the occupied Puspapura 
will be set in spread out mud(-walls)" or “when the stretched out mud 
(wall) at Puspapura will be reached or occupied!?. A complicated inter- 
pretation like this is inconsistent with the general simplicity of the lan- 
guage of the Уигаритапа! 3. It is simpler to assume a double locativus 
absolutus, with kardame hite “after taking (the city of) Kardama" as syn- 
tactically and semantically parallel to puspapure prapte “after reaching 


male noun паја, especially the smaller rivulets would be naturally male in the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages. 

136 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 1952-53: С, No. 131-132; 1959-60: D, No. 
183. 

137 Agrawala 1953: 182. 

138 According to Agrawala 1953: 182 the image on the seals resembles that of 
Demetrius on his coins. By the way, Pupphavati “having flowers" was another name of 
Varanasi (Law 1954: 118 s.v. Риррћауап). 

139 Sircar 1963: 12. 

140 Jayaswal 1928: 417, after hità- (in hitabhanga-) in Mänavadharmasästra 9.274. 

141 Even with the reading hi te (referring to visayah) adopted by Mankad 1947: 54,63; 
still differently, Morton Smith 1958: 176. 

12 Sircar 1963: 11-12,17. 

143 Noticed by Sircar 1963: 13 himself. 
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or obtaining Puspapura”. Sircar’s alternative translation of the adjective 
prathita- as “celebrated” is preferable in this context!**, but it applies to 
the city of Kardama-, not that of Puspapura. For Kardama- as a place- 
name, one may refer to Kardamäsrama- “hermitage of (the sage) Kar- 
дата", one of the names of the ancient town of Siddhapura, modern 
Sidhpur or Sitpur in Mehsana district in northern Gujarat. If this is the 
Kardama intended, the location of Kardama and Pataliputra at opposite 
sides of the former Mauryan territories makes it understandable that at the 
moment of their fall, the empire was in complete disarray (YP 97). It is 
not clear, though, if Sidhpur really ever was a town of such importance, 
so as to have been put on a par with Pataliputra in the Yugapurana'®*. It 
is interesting, though, that Siddhapura is situated on the northern bank of 
a small river called Sarasvasti for this name recalls Saraost.s refered to 
by Strabo as the king of one of the coastal kingdoms that were conquered 
by Demetrius and Menandrus (or by the Indo-Greeks without specifica- 
tion). Several authors are of the opinion that Saraostus is an eponym con- 
nected with Surästra- or Saurästra-, the ancient name of the region still 
known as Sorath, the Surastréné of Ptolemy and the Periplus'*. This 
region around present-day Junagadh district!*’ in the peninsula of Kathi- 
awar in Gujarat indeed lies to the southeast of the Indus Delta area (Pata- 
lene) as indicated by Strabo. Linguistically, however, the identification is 
improbable (the correspondences u: Greek a, and a: Greek ao are only 
explicable by assuming far-reaching corruption)'!*. The form Saraostus is 
better explained as a metathesis of *Sarosat.s or *Sarasot.s, which would 
stand for Middle Indic *Sarassata- or *Saàrasuta-!? < *Särasvata-, or of 


^! Sircar 1963: 11, but in his final translation, Sircar 1963:17 reverts to the meaning 
spread out; extended; stretched out”. 
45 [f my assumption is right that the Saka-clan Kärdamaka from Gujarat hailed from 
this city, this would confirm its importance. 
^6 Ptolemy, Geographia 7.1.2-3,55; Periplus 41,44. 
47 [nterestingly, Junägadh may be derived from *Yonakagadha- “Fort of the 
Greeks". 
48 A name which could be introduced here is that of the Indo-Scythian satrap Khara- 
hostes known from coins. That Strabo intends kings of his own time (63 BC — 21 AD) 
ruling over the territory conquered earlier by Demetrius ad Menander, would be somewhat 
strange, but is not excluded. Kharahöstes, however, did not rule in any coastal area, but at 
Mathura. 

149 Cf. а1-Виши Sarsati, Sarsuti < Sarasvati- (Sachau 1910 I: 261,405; II: 105,142) 
and the country Sarsat (Sachau 1910 I: 259). Formally, cf. CDIAL 9483 bhäsvara- > 
bhäsura-, bhassara-. 


“ 
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"Sarasoat.s, directly representing *Sarasvata-. *Sarasvata- is attested in 
several Purdnas as the name of a people in the West of India, mentioned 
together with among others the inhabitants of Kaccha (Cutch) and 
Surastra!>°, It precisely refers to the inhabitants of the region along the 
Sarasvati in Gujarat, which rises on Mount Abu and runs westward 
towards the little Rann of Cutch. But the name (cf. that of the Sarasvata 
Brahmans) is also linked to the area of Pushkar in Rajasthan!>!. 

Difficult to explain is the name of the king of the other area mentioned 
by Strabo, Sigerdis, which has been compared to the equally enigmatic 
Sigerus (Zigerus) portus in Pliny!??. Possibly, both Sigerdis and Sigerus 
eponymically refer to Sagara- in Sindhusägara-, name of the eastern 
mouth of the Indus, located by al-Birüni in the province of Kacch 
(Cutch)!>3. Greek i for à may be a spelling adapted to the later pronuncia- 
tion of original eta'*4, Again there is an alternative. Sighrodä- is one of the 
names by which the river Sipra is known in the Purdnas!>°. The Sipra is the 
eastern affluent of the Chambal in Malwa on which Ujjain is situated, the 
famous ancient city of Ujjayini (Ujjent), known to Ptolemy and the 
Periplus as Огёпе!. Again there are possible objections to the equation 
Sígerdis- Sighrodä-. Factually, the region of Ujjain cannot be said to be 
near the sea, unless in a very rough description. Linguistically, the render- 
ing of Indo-Aryan ro by Greek ер is difficult to accept. It is, however, pos- 
sible that epsilon renders an anaptyctic vowel in the original between gh 
and r and that the Greeks omitted the vowel o in their rendering. 

If the Greeks entered the region of Ujjain, they must have come in con- 
flict there with Pusyamitra, who seems to have possessed that city before 


50 Kirfel 1920: 75,81. 

151 Dey 1927: 180 s.v. Särasvata. All these regions were part of the former basin of 
the Vedic Sarasvati, now largely desiccated, but partly remaining in the Ghaggar-Hakra 
running through the Indian and Pakistani Panjab. 

152 Pliny, Naturalis historia 6.101. Some scholars have identified this with Melizeigára 
in Periplus 53 and Milizégiris in Ptolemy, Geographia 7.1.95 and with modern Jaigarh in 
the Ratnagiri district of Maharashtra, but this is totally inconvincing. 

53 Sachau 1910 I: 260. 

154 The use of eta for à is attested in among others Птбоокт for Радика- (Ptolemy, 
Geographia 7.4.10). The -d- of Sigerdis may be either superfluous or point at *Sagaradis- 
"the Sagara country". 

155 Ksiprá, Sipra, Сіта, Srpä (Kirfel 1920: 65-66). 

156 Ptolemy, Geographia 7.1.63, Periplus 48. 
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he lost it to the Andhras!?? Pusyamitra had founded the Sunga dynasty 
somewhere between 185 and 175 BC — reckoning according to Puranic 
тад оп 58. There is some evidence that while he himself ruled at Vaisäli 
on the Gandak for 36 years and may have personally confronted the Indo- 
Greeks when these invaded the Ganges Valley, his son Agnimitra was 
vice-king in Vidisä, to the northeast of Ојјаутт 9. Vidisä, now Besnagar 
near Bhilsa on the Betwa (Veträvati) was the capital city of Akara or East 
Malwa. The 5" act of the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa narrates that 
Agnimitra’s son Vasumitra repelled a Yavana cavalry regiment which had 
seized the horse intended for the kingly sacrifice. This text is literary and 
it is uncertain in the first place whether the event is historical. But, assum- 
ing that it is, what can we gain from it? The text specifies where the bat- 
tle took place: Sindhordaksinarodhasi. Generally, this is translated as “on 
the southern bank of the Sindhu"!99, but “on the right bank” is less con- 
fusing. It is generally assumed that this Sindhu is not the Indus!6!, but 
either the Kali Sindh, another tributary of the Chambal in Malwa, or the 
Sind(h), a tributary of the Yamuna!®. Both are possible, the Kali Sindh 
being immediately to the east of the Sipra and the Sindh to the west of the 
Betwa, on which Vidisa stood. In both cases, the Kali Sindh flowing 
northward and the Sindh north-northeastward, “the right bank” would 
mean on the east-side of the river. As to chronology, it has been remarked 
that this skirmish must have taken place late in the reign of Pusyamitra, 
allowing him to have a grandson old enough to lead а regiment!®. The 
regnal years of Pusyamitra fall between 185 and 149 BC at the earliest and 


157 CHI I: 531-532. 

158 The date depends on where one places the coronation of Candragupta Maurya, for 
this sole fixed date of early Indian history is only relatively fixed between 322 and 312 
BC. As the duration of Maurya rule is 137 years according to the Purdnas, this brings us 
to between 185 and 175 BC. The Puränic traditions seem to be fairly reliable, but there is 
lack of external confirmation of their dates, which are always relative, never absolute. 

159 In the Mälavikägnimitra, Pusyamitra sends an invitation to his son Agnimitra in 
Vidisa asking for his attendance at the forthcoming horse sacrifice. 

160 E.g., Kale 1960: 193. 

161 Although some, like Bagchi 1946, believe it is the Indus. 

162 On the Sindhu-problem, cf. Konow 1922: 31-32; Tarn 1951: 228,228 n.; cf. 374; 
Bhattacharyya 1977: 85-86. Bopearachchi 1990b: 51 favours the Sindh, but this river may 
be excluded, if Sindh is not from Sindhu- but from Sandhya- (Dey 1927: 176 s.v. San- 
dhyà-; 257 s.v. Sindh). 

163 Konow 1922: 32; Kant 2000: 45. 
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175 BC and 139 ВС at the latest, provided of course that the Puranic tra- 
dition is reliable. This could indicate that the incident took place during 
the reign of Menander, but there is no proof whatsoever. 


Conquests by Demetrius П 


Menander is often thought to be not the first or the only one to have made 
inroads deep into India. Before him, Demetrius П is credited with such 
feats, although there is not much in support of that view. In this respect, 
one obscure line of the Yugapurana deserves reconsideration. It occurs 
immediately before the second passage quoted above: 


111. dha(r)mamitalbhita-tayaltamä vrddhä janam m/bhoks[y]Janti 
nirbhayah. 


The general suspicion is that the enigmatic compound with dharmamita- or 
dharmabhita- and -tayá or -tamä-!°* contains a reference to Demetrius П. 
Jayaswal suggested “the тата elders (tamävrddhälh]) of Dharmamita 
(= Demetrius)", in which tamā- might be a borrowing from Greek 
tam(i)eion (xapagiov) “treasury” 165. Sircar came up with different possible 
solutions: 1) “those who have their protector in Dhamamita”, pointing at a 
rare taya- “protector, protection”; 2) an emendation into *dhamamitatayad 
vrddhà or dhamamitataya-vrddhà “those who have prospered on account 
of the protection of Dh.”; or 3) into dhamamita-naya-vrddha, “those who 
have prospered as a result of Dh.'s policy”!®. An emendation into *dhar- 
mamitatanayda vrddha[h] “the elder descendants (or senior partisans) of 
Dharmamita-Demetrius’ seems to me less complicated. The line could then 
be taken to refer to, among others, Menander. This emendation violates the 
metre, however, and restoring it would require a further emendation into 
*dha(r)m(m)ita-. This could still be a Middle-Indic rendering of Demetrius, 
but it should not be forgotten that the emendation was in the first place 
induced by the assumption that the word in question represents the name 


164 According to the critical apparatus of Mankad 1947: 55, all four manuscripts have 
°bhita-. This is, however, contradicted by his commentary (1947: 39), which ascribes 
dharmamitatamá to А and B, dharmamitataya to P and dharmabhitatama to C. 

165 Jayaswal 1928а: 128. 

166 Sircar 1963: 13. 
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Demetrius. Morton Smith takes dharmamitatamä as a superlative and inter- 
prets the reading dharmamitatama угааһа janam moksyanti ттбћауаћ as 
“old ones, who have been most widely astray from their dharma, will delude 
the people without fear“ 167. It goes without saying that such a superlative is 
strange. Another solution avoiding the assumption of a personal name is pos- 
sible on th basis of the reading dharmamitataya vrddhä janam bhoksyanti 
nirbhayah, with dharmamitataya as the instrumental case of dharmamitata. 
Vrddha- with the instrumental means “eminent in, distinguished by“ and 
dharmamitatä, as an abstract form of dharmamita-, may be understood as 
“breach of dharma"!65, Such a form is again very strange, however. One 
could of course argue that the extant readings represent a corruption of the 
form that was originally meant to render the name Demetrius. So, while this 
line of the Yugapurana cannot be interpreted to contain a reference to 
Demetrius without some drastic emendation, this does not necessarily mean 
that we have to give up one of the few indications for an invasion by 
Demetrius in the Ganges Valley. It must be mentioned here that Demetrius 
possibly appears in the Bhagavatapurdna as Durmitra-, who is presented as 
the successor of Puspamitra (Pusyamitra)!9. The commentary's specification 
that Durmitra was the son of Puspamitra may be left aside as historical non- 
sense, but that Durmitra was his successor is understandable if Durmitra/ 
Demetrius conquered (part of) the dominions of Pusyamitra. 

A probable indirect reference is preserved in Dattamitri-, the name of a 
town which may have been founded or refounded by Demetrius and was 
called after him under his Indian name!”°. Indian grammarians clarify that the 
name Dattàmitri- is built after the personal name Dattämitra-'"'. Dattämitra is 


167 Morton Smith 1958: 176. 

168 Alternatively, one may prefer the instrumental case of dharmabhitatä-, abstractum 
of dharmabhitä- “fear of dharma”. The line is still differently understood by Morton 
Smith 1958: 176. 

19 Bhagavatapurdna 12.1.34; cf. Altheim 1947-48 I: 331. 

170 Unwarranted is Mayrhofer's (1990: 195-196) criticism that the identification by 
Lassen 1867: 804-805 n.2 of Dattämitra- with Demetrius “mutet freilich der umgestal- 
tenden Kraft der Volksetymologie zu viel zu [...]”. That the etymology is Iranian 
(cf. already Johnston 1939: 239), viz. *DatamiÜra, does not exclude a folk-etymological 
corruption of the name Demetrius. The Iranian form may have been the intermediate form, 
coined on Demetrius. Dattämitra- (*Dätamidra-) is an inversion of Midradäta (“der von 
Mithra Gegebene", Mayrhofer 1990: 196), which may mean that Demetrius was some- 
how brought in connection with Mithradates I of Parthia. 

171 [Illustrations to Panini 4.2.76 and 123. 
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а king of the Sauvira people of North-west India in the Mahabharata, in 
what is, to be true, generally considered a late interpolation'”*. This passage 
indicates Dattamitra- as another name of Sumitra-, who also appears else- 
where in the epic’. In view of the ambiguous position of 
the Greeks in India, it may be no coincidence that this name means exactly 
the opposite of Durmitra-: “good friend” (or “having good friends”) vs. 
“unfriendly” (or “having bad friends”). The Kasika Vrtti confirms the infor- 
mation of the Mahabharata by citing Dättämitri- as a town name among the 
Sauviras!”* The existence of this town seems further substantiated by a 
Prakrit inscription left at Nasik by а Yonaka (Greek) named /drägnidata 
(rather Indrägnidata?), who was a resident of Datamitri'. Tarn believed 
that this town was called Demetrias in Greek, just like two other alleged foun- 
dations of Demetrius, Demetrias in Arachosia, and the Bactrian Demetrias on 
the Oxus near the Sogdian border, the present-day Termez (Termedh)!”°. The 
inscription gives the following specifications about the donator: otardhasa 
datamitiyakasa yonakasa dhammadevaputasa idragnidatasa. The contesting 
translations of the first part thereof, *a native of the northern country and 
inhabitant of Datamiti”!”’ and “а northerner from Datamiti" 5 are both tech- 
nically correct. I nevertheless suspect a kind of elliptic construction in which 
ottaräha- "northern"? was not so much intended to qualify Idragnidata but 


172 After adhydya 1.128 (cf. Johnston 1939: 222; Mayrhofer 1990: 195). I see no rea- 
son to doubt that the passage in question is an interpolation, but I think that this fact does 
not necessarily invalidate a connection between Dattamitra and Demetrius. On the contrary, 
if such a connection exists, it may provide an indication of the period in which this passage 
was interpolated. Johnston 1939: 222-223 points out that Nilakantha considers Рапатита 
not as a personal name, but as ап eponym of either the town Dattamitri or of a people called 
Dattämitra. In view of the late date of Nilakantha (17" century), not too much value should 
be assigned to his view. Logically speaking, one would expect the reverse derivation. 

173 See Mahābhārata 1.61.58; 2.26.10; 2.28.4, although it is not certain whether the 
same king is intended in each case. 

174 Johnston 1939: 223. 

175 Senart 1905-06: 90, inscription по. 18. 

176 Tarn 1940; 1951: 93-94:118-119,208,471. Demetrias in Arachosia is mentioned 
by Isidorus of Kharax (Senart 1905-06: 91). 

177 Tarn 1940: 185, following Burgess. 

178 Senart 1905-1906: 91; cf. Johnston 1939: 235. 

179 Опагаћа is comparable to Panini 5.1.77 auttarapathika “coming from or going 
toward the northern country". There is no connection with аипагаћа- (Маћабђћасуа on 
Panini 4.2.104), which does not mean “northerner” as suggested by Senart 1905-1906: 
91, but “belonging to the next day". 
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Datamiti — as included in the meaning of Datamitiyaka- "inhabitant of 
Datamiti". The author meant to say, then: “of the Greek Indragnidata, son 
of Dhammadeva, an inhabitant of the Northern Datamiti". Probably he qual- 
ified this Datamiti in that way in order to distinguish it from the Datamiti of 
the Sauviras. The Northern Datamiti is then no other than Termez on the 
Oxus. The application to this latter town of a name similar to Dattamitra and 
even more to the enigmatic form of the Yugapurdna is confirmed by the 
colophon of the Tibetan translation of the Vinayasütratika. It refers to а man 
called Dharmamitra and specifies that he is from Tarmita on the Paksa, in 
which it is possible to recognise Termez-Demetrias on the Oxus!*?, Of 
course, even this interpretation presupposes the existence of an Indian 
Dattamitri-Demetrias, which has not been localised as yet. 

Tarn believed that the Dattamitri of the Sauviras was the same as the 
town in the Indus Delta called Pdtala by the Greeks (i.e. Sanskrit 
Patdla-)'82, The Buddhist literature indeed indicates that the tribe and 
country of Sauvira (Sovira) was situated in Lower Sind!*?. E.H. Johnston 
objected that al-Birüni identifies Sauvira as “Multan and Jahravar" 184., 
Multan is a well-known city in Panjab. On the basis of another passage 
from the same author, Jahravar can be located 50 miles below the јипс- 
tion of the Jhelum and the Chenab!**. Н. Lüders solved the apparent con- 
tradiction by locating the Sauviras on the eastern bank of the Lower 


180 Lévi 1933: 27 n.1. Cf. Timitra- as a rendering of Demetrius on a seal from Besna- 
gar (Tarn 1951: 458 n.2). 

181 The association of the Greek form with Sanskrit, Pali Pdtdla- “hole in the earth, 
one of the seven subterranean regions", Pali pdtdla- “cliff, abyss”; Prakrit payala- 
“underground world” (CDIAL 8054), was already made by von Bohlen 1830 I: 17. But 
Pätäla- is not only a mythical Underworld, but also attested as a geographical entity, prob- 
ably in the Indus area in i.a. Mahamäyürt 90. In the Theragatha 1104 the form (name?) 
pätälakhitta- (with khitta- = khetta- “field, land”) appears in an enumeration of rivers 
which proceeds from the East to the Indus-region (Wirth & von Hintiber 1985: 1085; cf. 
Karttunen 1997: 54). Patala is also mentioned as a Devipitha or one of the 108 holy places 
connected with the cult of Devi (Durga) and which are mostly recognisable as really exist- 
ing places (cf. Mani 1975: 219 s.v. Devipitha). 

18 Tarn 1940: 181 et passim. 

183 Milindapafiha 6.21 mentions Sovira as a region were merchants go by ship. In the 
Sovira-country, Dighanikdya 2.235-236 situates the city of Roruka, probably present-day 
Aror in Sind. 

184 Johnston 1939: 189-193,220-221; cf. Sachau 1910 I: 300,302. 

185 50 miles above Jahrävar (Sachau 1910 I: 259-260). Cf. Johnston 1939: 231. 
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Indus from the mouth up to the Southern Panjab!36, Although often iden- 
tified with Thatta!*’, Pátala/Patala is identifiable with present-day Hyder- 
abad on the basis of the information gathered by nineteenth-century 
researchers that “Pdtalpur” or “Patolpouri” was an ancient name of that 
city!5*, Situated further upstream than Thatta, Hyderabad in any case bet- 
ter fits the location of Pátala at the apex of the enormous delta of that time 
as the Greeks describe 119. Although a linguistic connection between the 
two names is not likely, I think that Dattamitri is Thatta, or a place in its 
neighbourhood. It may be that the present city of Thatta is not very old, 
but in its immediate vicinity lay some of the centres that in the course of 
time took over the function of Patala-Hyderabad o, 

The conviction is widespread that the Hathtgumpha-inscription of 
Kharavela mentions in line 8 a Greek king (Yavanardja-) who *[o]n 
account of the loud report of this act of valour [...] retreated to Mathura 
having extricated his demoralised army and transport [...]!°!. The text of 
the inscription is heavily damaged at places and the reading of the king's 
name is disputed. Initially, the reading Dimata or Dimita was proposed, 
which would stand for Demetrius!??. The rendering of Greek б by cerebral 


156 Lüders 1940: 648-652. Among other things, Lüders refers to a geographical 
sequence in the Bhagavatapurana: Brahmavarta (region of Sirhind), Kuruksetra (region of 
Thanesar), Matsyas (region of Jaipur), Sarasvatas (region of Pushkar), Marudhanva (Thar 
Desert), Sauviras and Abhiras, Anartas and Bhargavas (both in Gujarat). This leaves to the 
Sauviras and Abhiras the areas on the border of Sind, Rajasthan and Gujarat. 

187 E.g., Dey 1927; 151 s.v. Райа. 

155 Cunningham 1871: 237, following Burton and Saint-Martin 1858: 336-337,403, 
who refers for this to J. Wilson, who in turn would have it from Brahman informants. In 
my opinion, the forms Patolpouri and Pätalpur contain a variant *Patala- for Рата!а-. Cf. 
the names of parts of the Underworld, Atala-, Vitala-, Sutala-, Mahatala-, Talatala- and 
Rasätala- (Mani 1975: 580-582 s.v. рааа), in which the element tala-, “base, bottom, 
surface" indicates for *Pätala- a derivation from *Prätala-. Pdtdla- is then based on 
*Pratala-; cf. tala-, name of a hell in, e.g., Visnupurana 2.6.2,10. 

189 Arrian, Anabasis 6.18.1. Arrian, Anabasis 6.18.2 says that at Pätala, where the 
Indus divided itself in two branches and the delta commenced, Alexander built a harbour 
and docks. One branch probably discharged into the sea at or near present-day Kori Creek 
(Greek Корёєст1с in Arrian, Indica 21.4). Cf. Patala as a harbour in Pliny, Naturalis his- 
toria 2.148. 

190 Cunningham 1871: 243-247. Due to the continuous accretion of the delta, Pätäla 
came to be located further and further away from the open sea. 

191 Transl. Jayaswal & Banerji 1933. 

192 Tarn 1951: 457-459, Appendix 5; Narain 1957: 42-43; Konow 1922: 27; Jayaswal 
1928a: 128. 
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d is not very likely, however. Dimita, as read by K.P. Jayaswal and R.D. 
Banerji, would be more acceptable as a rendering of Demetrius, not too far 
removed from the Dime[tra] of Kharosthi coin-legends!?*. In his edition of 
the inscription, B.M. Barua objected that only the second syllable mi is 
recognisable and that it is even uncertain whether the name consists of 
three or six syllables!?*. Altheim dismissed this and defended the reading 
Apaldata, which he compared to Apaladatasa (gen.) of the coins of the 
Indo-Greek king АроПодош5!>. The sequence -/da- and the corresponding 
ligature would, however, be a complete anomaly in the Prakrit language 
and the Brahmi script. We are clearly dealing with a mistake on the part of 
Altheim, as the photo of the relevant text portion reproduced by him from 
Barua’s edition!?6 does not show the king's name but only part of the pre- 
ceding words read by Jayaswal as apaydto уауапагаја “the Greek king 
retreated”. This latter reading was rejected by S. Kant, proposing instead 
apayáto yamandnadim “marches to the river Уатипа" !?7, The part apay- 
ato уатапа is indeed legible, ruling out the Yavana “ Отеек" !98, but what 
follows looks more like гаја Dimita(ra) than like anything else, allowing 
again for Demetrius. Nothing definite can be gained from chronological 
considerations, since neither the inscription nor the reign of Kharavela have 
been dated with certainty. Although the dominant opinion nowadays places 
Kharavela in the first century BC, considerably later than Ретеш из! У, 
some scholars insist on the first half of the second century BC”. 


193 Jayaswal & Banerji 1933: 84 (n.31). 

194 Barua 1938: 477 n.178; cf. 484. 

195 Altheim 1947-48 I: 330-331. 

196 Altheim 1947-48 I, opposite p. 330. 

197 Kant 2000: 14 п.1,27,54. 

198 Unless this is a case of -v- > -m-. 

19 One of the arguments is that palaeographically the Hathigumpha inscription seems 
somewhat younger than the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus, which is usually dated ca. 
100 BC (Barua 1938: 460; HCIP III: 215; cf. 216). 

200 Morton Smith 1958: 183-184; Kant 2000: 35-46. Jayaswal 19175: 477-478 iden- 
tifies the Bahasatimitra of the Hathtgumpha inscription with Pusyamitra, but this is with- 
out base. Kant 2000: 42-44 convincingly identifies him with the king of the same name 
known from coins found at Kosam and the Bahasatimitra from the Pabhosa cave inscrip- 
tions. Even then, Kant 2000: 54 denies the possibility of Demetrius being mentioned in 
line 8 of the inscription, for he dates the event described there in 178 BC, years before the 
accession of Demetrius II. 


© № 
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Conquests by Apollodotus 


Whether there were one or two kings of the name Apollodotus is a matter 
of debate. Usually one discerns two Apollodoti, the first ruling early in the 
second century BC and the second late in the same century or in the first cen- 
tury ВС2!, Altheim suggested that the spread of his coins shows that Apol- 
lodotus I inherited the empire of Demetrius, but that he later on withdrew to 
Mathura. Bopearachchi situates Apollodotus I immediately before Menan- 
дег203, From the fact that he changed from Greek to Indian coin-standards, 
Bopearachchi concludes that Apollodotus I must have been one of the first to 
hold significant territories south of the Hindukush?. Narain argued for only 
one Apollodotus, who ascended the throne in ca. 115 BC and, after his victory 
over Antialcidas in Taxila in ca. 100 BC, ruled over almost the entire former 
kingdom of Menander till ca. 95 ВС2%, The evidence from the Besnagar- 
inscription only confirms that Antialcidas still possessed Taxila in the 14% 
year of his rule, when he sent the Greek Heliodorus from Taxila as an envoy 
to king Bhägabhadra in Vidisa2. Bhägabhadra is no doubt the ninth Sunga 
king Bhaga or Bhagavata, whose 32 regnal years are to be placed on the 
basis of the Puränic dynastic lists somewhere in the period between 115-83 
BC at the earliest and 92-60 BC at the latest?°. 

One Apollodotus has been recognised in a king frequently mentioned in 
the Mahabharata: Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisa. On the basis of the equiva- 
lence Bhaga : Apollo, it has been suggested that Bhagadatta- “Given by 
Bhaga" is a loan-translation of Apollodotos “Given by АроПо" 208. Bhaga- 
datta is called king of the Yavanas or Greeks and is described as accom- 
panied by Yavanas, Cinas, Kirätas and Sagaranupavasinas “inhabitants of 


201 E.g., Simonetta 1958: 159; challenged by Narain 1957: 64-69, but confirmed by 
MacDowall & Wilson 1960. 

?? Altheim 1947-48 I: 332-333; cf. Tarn 1951: 165. 

203 Also before Antimachus Nicephorus and just after Agathocles and Pantaleon 
(Bopearachchi 1990b: 63-65). 

204 MacDowall & Wilson 1960: 226. 

205 For a while Apollodotus ruled jointly with Strato I, but then he became completely 
independent (Narain 1957: 64-69,119-120,126-127). 

206 Cf. Narain 1957: 118-120. 

207 The alternative that it is the fifth Sunga king Odraka is improbable, as Narain 
1957: 119 points out. 

208 Tarn 1951: 87 n.2, 165; Jairazbhoy 1963: 40; cf. 100. 
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Sägaränupa”?®, Pragjyotisa is situated in Assam and North Bengal?!9, 
Cinas and Kiratas in the adjoining areas from Nepal to South-east Asia 
(the Sinai and Kirrhádai of Ptolemy?!!). There is an Anüpa(desa) in South- 
ern Malwa, in the region with capital Mahismati on the Narmada about the 
present-day Maheshwar in the district of Nimar?!?. It is, however, likely 
that Sägaränüpa was different from this Narmadänüpa. Sircar suggests the 
marshy parts of Sylhet and Mymensingh in Bangladesh, which are still 
called Haor < Sagara-??. In any case, several specifications suggests a 
northeasterly location around Assam and the Bay of Bengal. Thus, if at all 
Bhagadatta has something to do with Apollodotus, the statements of the 
Mahabharata may be just fiction, and they certainly do not warrant the 
conclusion that Apollodotus really ruled over the Indian North-east. But, 
there are again the extreme complications of Indian onomastics. S. Lévi 
has shown that there was also а Prägjyotisa in North-west India?!*. Arjuna 
subjected this country after Sakaladvipa, or the Rechna Doab with the city 
of Sakala, before conquering various mountain kingdoms, Kashmir, and 
the countries of Daradas (Dardistan) and Kambojas (in Afghanistan)?'S. 
The Rdjatarangini names it after Bhautta (Tibet), Darad (Dardistan) and 
immediately before the “Sea of Sand" (the Taklamakan?)?!6, Sagara may 
then again be Sindhu-Sägara (cf. supra) and Anüpa may be Kaccha/Cutch, 
for the Abhidänacintämani gives the latter as an example of an anüpa 


209 Or “of Sagara and Anüpa". Mahäbhärata 2.13.13-14; 2.23.18-19; 2.47.12; cf. 
Johnston 1939: 218-221. 
210 Law 1954: 252-253 s.v. Dey 1927: 158 s.v. asserts that a Pragjyotisapura located 
on the bank of the Vetravati or Betwa is mentioned in Brahmapurdna 28 and Ramayana 
4.42, but I could not trace these references. 
211 Ptolemy, Geographia 7.2.2; 7.2.16 Kirrhadía; also Periplus 62 Kirrhádai; 
Aelianus, De natura animalium 16.22 Skirátai; Pliny, Naturalis historiae 7.25 Sciritae. 
212 Dey 1927: 8 s.v.; Law 1954: 305; P.K. Bhattacharyya 1977: 129-130. 
213 Sircar 1971: 164, following K.L. Barua, thinks this region may have been formerly 
a kind of lagoon connected to the Bay of Bengal. One may also think of the Gan- 
gasagarasangama- or confluence of the Ganges with the sea in the Bay of Bengal. 
214 Lévi 1918: 121; cf. Johnston 1939: 219. 
215 Mahabharata 2.23.15-16; cf. Johnston 1939: 220. The critical edition of Edgerton 
1944: 128 has sakalam dvipam and sakaladvipa-, but the reading Säkaladvipa- makes 
more sense. Maybe this Prägjyotisa is the same as the Uttarajyotika mentioned in the 
Mahabharata in the context of the conquest of other northwestern areas, among which 
again Säkala (Mahābhārata 2.29.10; Sakala in 2.29.13). 

216 Rajatarangini 4.168-172; cf. 2.146-147. 
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country or a territory near water?!’. Lüders identifies Anüpa with the coastal 
regions of Surästra, on the basis of a passage in the Harivamsa telling how 
the Yadavas went to Аппра, a region subjected to the Sindhu king, and then 
settled down in Dvaravati (Dwarka in Kathiawar)?'®. Став and Kiratas may 
refer to the Central Asian parts of Graeco-Bactria, with the Cinas as 
the Chinese?!? and the Kiratas as Ptolemy's Kirrhádai of the Oxus in 
Зогфапа22. Taken together, we again have some of the principle posses- 
sions of the Bactro-Indo-Greeks, but again there is nothing of decisive 
value in the data. 

Tarn suggested that while Menander was invading the Ganges Valley, 
Apollodotus I conquered for Demetrius Madhyamika and probably also 
Ujjayini/Ujjain (cf. supra)?! and Bharukaccha (Gr. Barygaza??, now 
Bharuch at the mouth of the Narmada in Gujarat). The ultimate aim of this 
two-pronged attack was “that Apollodotus from Ujjain and Menander 
from Pataliputra should join hands along the great road and complete the 
circuit of Northern India"?2. For the conquest of Bharuch and Ujjain 
proof is lacking. That the Sakas, who came in the wake of the Greeks, later 
possessed these cities is insufficient as evidence. The Periplus, it is true, 
asserts that on the market of Barygaza old drachms of Apollodotus and 
Menander аге found?**. That this great port was in Greek hands cannot be 
ascertained by this fact, but it may indicate that Apollodotus’ and Menan- 
der’s dominions were not far off. Apollodotus and Menander are, by the 
way, also mentioned together as kings of the Indians by Justin?>. 


27 РК. Bhattacharyya 1977: 129. 

218 Lüders 1940: 648,658, also refering to the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman 
(Epigraphia Indica VIII: 44, 1. 11), where, however, Anüpa is distinguished from both 
Surastra and Kaccha and probably is the Narmadänüpa. 

219 The Chinese expansion towards Central Asia dates back to the second half of the 
second century BC. 

220 Ptolemy, Geographia 6.12.4; 6.13.3. 

221 Tarn 1951: 150-152,155-156, 166,230,459. 

222 Barygaza and Barygaza in Periplus 14, 21, 27, 31-32, 36,40-48,50-52,56-57,64; 
Ptolemy, Geographia 7.1.5,62; 87.26.12; Stephanus of Byzantium s.v.; Pliny, Naturalis 
historia 6.175. 

223 Tarn 1951: 155-156. 

224 Periplus 47. 

225 While the editors have /ndicae quoque res additae, gestae per Apollodotum et 
Menandrum, reges eorum (“Also included are the exploits in India by Apollodotus and 
Menander, their kings"), Narain 1957: 39,66-67 warned that Apollodotum is an emenda- 
tion traceable to T.S. Bayer in 1738 for Apollodorum, which refers to the source of Justin, 
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Conflict and ideology 


When modern authors take the lines on civil war in the Yugapurdna (114- 
115) to refer to the conflict between Demetrius and Eucratides, they may 
be right??6, These lines may, however, as well refer to the conflict between 
Menander and Eucratides?". Tarn thinks that Demetrius, when he was 
threatened by Eucratides in Bactria, called back Menander from the Ganges 
Valley to fight Eucratides?5. Suggesting that Eucratides grasped the oppor- 
tunity to invade Menander's territories at the moment Menander was raid- 
ing the Ganges Valley, Bopearachchi assumes that both actions took place 
more or less contemporary, somewhere between 155 and 150 BC??. Mor- 
ton Smith inserts line 98 of the Yugapurana (cf. supra) after line 115 and 
favours an emendation into Satadrum 4230, implying that the Greek 
internecine battle took place near the river Satadru or Sutlej. The Vedic use 
of à as a postposition with preceding accusative to indicate "near to, 
towards, to" is, however, not to be expected in a Puranic text. A locative 
Satadrvam “on (the bank of) the Satadru" is possible, but is too far 
removed from the readings of the manuscripts. Sastradruma- may be liter- 
ally understood as a “projectile-beam”, i.e. some kind of siege-engine??!. 

P.C. Bagchi inverts the sequence of events: after a campaign by 
Pusyamitra in North-west India, a counter-attack by the Greeks eventually 
enabled them to penetrate deeper into India???. Bagchi comes to this con- 
clusion on the basis of the Asokavadana??, a Buddhist story that may 
indeed contain some historical elements, but in which it is nearly impos- 
sible to distinguish fact and fiction. It narrates how Pusyamitra destroyed 


the historian Apollodorus, whom Strabo also twice indicates as his source on the Indo- 
Greeks. Narain (ibid.) suggests the emendation /ndicae quoque res gestae additae ex 
Apollodoro per Menandrum, regem eorum (“Also included from Apollodorus are the 
exploits in India by Menander, their king", but his proposal is refuted by Macdowall & 
Wilson 1960: 222-223. 

226 Among many others, Jayaswal 1928а: 128; Sircar 1963: 16. The proviso of course 
is that one is talking about Demetrius II and not Demetrius I. 

227 These were, moreover, not the only civil wars among the Indo-Greeks; Narain 
1957: 102 speaks of a constant internecine fight. 

228 Tarn 1951: 200. 

229 Bopearachchi 1990b: 50,52,61,63. 

230 Morton Smith 1973: 371, §806-807. 

?31 Cf. Yayaswal 1928b: 417. 

232 Bagchi 1946: 86-91. 

233 Divyävadana 19. 
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all the stupas built by Asoka, starting his campaign in Pataliputra. He 
advanced to Säkala, but was then checked and killed further northwest by 
the Yaksa king Krmi$a who had been called in for help by the neighbour- 
ing Buddhist Yaksa king Damstranivasin?*4. Pusyamitra’s army was 
diverted to the Southern Ocean, were it was destroyed by supernatural 
intervention. Bagchi identifies Krmisa with Demetrius, comparing the 
name with Termez/Tarmita; and his ally Damstranivasin with Menander, 
as also the Yaksa Buddhapaksa in a similar story in the Mafjusrimi- 
lakalpa?*». While acknowledging the fictiousness of the story, Tarn drew 
attention to the route followed by Pusyamitra, which corresponds to the 
horse-shoe shape of the Greek territory in India??°. The name Damstrani- 
vasin- according to Bagchi indicated that he had his residence at a place 
where a tooth-relic of the Buddha was kept, presumably mount 
Danta(loka) on the road from Puskalavati (near present-day Charsadda) to 
the Swat Valley??7. 

The identification of Damstranivasin/Buddhapaksa (“Follower of the 
Buddha") with Menander goes together with the Milindapanha (cf. supra) 
and a number of other indications that have fed speculation that Menander 
was a Buddhist***. Plutarch relates that after Menander's death a competi- 
tion arose among different cities for his bodily remains in a way totally re- 
miniscent of what happened after the death of the Buddha??. In the 
Avadänakalpalatä of Ksemendra the “prophecy” is enunciated that Milinda 
will build a stupa at Pataligrama (i.e. Pataliputra)4°. One may notice the 


234 At Kosthaka, identified by Bagchi 1946: 83-85 with Mangalawar (Mingaora?) in 
the Swat Valley. 

235 Bagchi 1946: 85-87. 

236 Tarn 1951: 177-178; cf. Bagchi 1946: 87. 

237 Bagchi 1946: 85-86. 

238 Hypothesis defended by Foucher 1943, but challenged by Tarn 1951: 267-269. 
Bopearachchi 1990b: 48-49 takes the middle position that Menander was favourably dis- 
posed towards Buddhism, but not exclusively to that sect. 

239 Plutarchus, Moralia 52.28 (821 D): 

Mevävöpov 85 тіуос ѓу Воктроїс ёлт1вїк@с BaoıAeboavrog eit’ алодаубутос 
ётї отралоледо,, тђу HEV GAANV гпотодуто knósíav KATA TO коуду oi 
TOAEIG, перу бё TOV Лецуйуфу офто? котостбутес eig GyYM@va ролс OVVE- 
Broav, ote vernänevor церос їсоу тїс тёфрос AneAdeiv, Kat yevéo0ar 
uvnueia ларо лао TOD dvópóc. 

Cf. Bopearachchi 19905: 48. Stratöpedon may mean “a military camp", but does not 

necessarily imply “une campagne militaire” (Bopearachchi 1990b: 48). 

240 Chapter 57 (Stipdvaddna), v. 15; cf. Narain 1957: 83. 
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association of Milinda with Рагапршга, but that does not prove that 
Menander ever possessed that city. What may be sensed from all this is 
that simple strategic reasons made some Greeks promotors of Buddhism 
and some Buddhists supporters of the Greeks”*!. Although there is no 
proof that Pusyamitra really prosecuted them, the Buddhists were probably 
displeased that he and his Brahman court no longer actively supported 
them as as the Mauryas had done?*?. The Greek struggle with Pusyamitra 
gave the Buddhists the prospect of renewed influence. In turn, the Greeks 
accepted any local support they could muster, undoubtedly that of Bud- 
dhism, which was firmly implanted in the Indian North-west, but also that 
of other sects??. Any genuine conversion from the part of Menander or 
other Greeks remains elusive, but must not surprise in the context of pagan 
pluralism and hellenistic syncretism. 


Later Indo-Greeks 


On the basis of numismatic evidence, Bopearachchi asserts that the two 
immediate successors of Menander were his wife Agathocleia and Zoilus I 
Dikaios?*. The same type of evidence suggests that Zoilus I at first reigned 
in the Paropamisadae and Arachosia but took over most of Menander's 
possessions in ca. 13025. Jayaswal thinks that Zoilus is mentioned as Sav- 
ila- further on in the Yugapurana (lines 133-147), together with three other 
mleccha (barbarian) kings who reigned after a Saka king (YP 124-129). 
The latter may be Maues, who rules at Mathura from са. 85 BC onwards. 
Besides Savila-, Jayaswal identified three other of these mleccha kings 
with Indo-Greek rulers known from coins, viz. A(A)mldta- with Amyntas, 
Gopälobhäma- with Apollophanes, and Pusyyaka- with Peucolaus?*s. One 


241 Levi 1937: 194 is perhaps too cynical in his evaluation of Greek motivations. 

242 Cf. Upreti 1995: 121. 

243 Antialcidas seems to have played the Vaisnava card through his envoy Heliodorus, 
as can be read in the latters Besnagar inscription. The first to do so was Agathocles (Guil- 
laume 1991: 81-87, 100-101). 

244 Bopearachchi 1990b: 66-72. 

245 Simonetta 1958: 162; Bopearachchi 1989: 70-72. According to Bivar 1970: 133 
there are indications that Meander's empire was divided after his death. 

246 Jayaswal 1928b: 412,419. A detail gone unnoticed is that Amldta- is called rak- 
tavastrabhrt- “wearing red garments" in Yugapurdna line 136, which is reminiscent of 
other words with the same meaning like raktapata- or raktambara- used for all kinds of 
religious mendicants (cf. raktapatavratavahini “a Buddhist nun"). 
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could add that a fifth king mentioned in the Yugapurdna, Visvakyasa- or 
Vikuyasa, is reminiscent of either Nicias or Lysias”*’. These five may be 
the five kings alluded to in Yugapuräna 112. In general, however, the equa- 
tions show a number of linguistic irregularities that may be due to popular 
etymology or corruption, but make the proposed identifications very uncer- 
tain. The only linguistically plausible correspondence is Savila-: Zoilos, 
but this also might be illusory. For, although /ectio difficilior, Savila is the 
metrically incorrect reading of one manuscript for Savipula-. D.R. Mankad 
moreover objected that savi(pu)la- is not intended as a kings name?**. On 
Gopälobhäma-, the same author remarked that it is a corruption in two 
manuscripts for Gopdlo пата “Сораја by name” in the other manu- 
scripts??, The agreement supposed by Jayaswal between anarana by which 
Savila is characterised in the text and the title дуікттос̧ borne by Lysias on 
his coins**°, may be dismissed, for neither this nor anaranya, which proba- 
bly is the correct reading, produces the meaning “the invincible”>!. 

The Indian possessions of the Indo-Greeks of the middle and late peri- 
ods were probably limited, but that these Greeks had nothing to do with the 
history of Pataliputra is an overstatement. The absence of a proof of their 
presence in the Ganges Valley is not a proof of their absence. The chrono- 
logical sequence is still unclear, but like the mleccha kings of the Yuga- 
ригапа, most of them seem to have had only a very short reign. According 
to Simonetta’s reconstruction, Zoilos I (ca. 110-105 BC) was followed by 
Lysias (ca. 105-100) and the latter by Antialcidas (ca. 100-85), Epander 
(ca. 85-84), Polyxenus (ca. 84-83), Amyntas (ca. 83-80), Peucelaus (ca. 80- 
79), Theophilus (ca. 79-78), Nicias (ca. 78-76), Artemidorus (ca. 76-74), 
and Apollodotus П (ca. 74-65), during whose reign a second invasion by 
Sakas started?5?. In order to accommodate the few relatively probable dat- 
ings obtainable for their predecessors (e.g. Menander, ca. 155-130 BC, cf. 
supra), I would place all these kings five to fifteen years earlier. This is in 


247 Yugapurdna line 148. Lysias reigned in Panjab, Taxila, Gardez and Puskalavati 
(Bivar 1970: 133); Nicias either in West Gandhara or along the Jhelum (Narain 1957: 
148-149). 

248 Mankad 1947: 42,64. 

249 Mankad 1947: 42,64. 

250 Jayaswal 1928b: 419; cf. Simonetta 1958: 157,162. 

251 Mankad 1947: 42,64 on Jayaswal 19285: 419. 

252 Simonetta 1958: 163. 
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line with the findings of Bopearachchi, who puts the end of the reign of 
Apollodotus II slightly earlier than Simonetta, in 70 BC?*? and continues 
the line with Hippostratus (65-55 BC), Dionysius (65-60), Zoilus II (60- 
35), Apollophanes (35-30) and Strato II and III (30 BC-10 AD). Moreover, 
changes may be proposed in the relative sequence of some kings and some 
other kings may be added to the sequence*™. 


Conclusion: deadlock for the Indo-Greeks? 


The positive conclusions one can derive from the combined evidence of 
Greek and Indian written sources are extremely limited. It is fairly sure 
that certain Indo-Greeks at a given period or periods held, besides the Hin- 
dukush and Gandhära, the Panjab, and Sind up to the mouths of the Indus. 
Cutch in Gujarat may perhaps also be included among the possessions. 
There are indications that forward bases were established in Pajficala, pos- 
sibly including the important city of Kanauj, and in the region of Mathura. 
From these central footholds the Greeks may have pushed further eastward 
to Ауодћуа and ultimately to Patna, engulfing most of the Ganges Valley. 
If Saketa is, however, not Ayodhya, but present-day Sakit on the Isan 
(Greek /ѕат.ѕ), it becomes likely that the Greek eastward thrust from Pañ- 
cala took place immediately to the south of the Ganges and along the 
Yamuna, in a line running from Sakit over Kanauj or Hamirpur, and 
Benares to Patna. From Mathura was attacked and further westwards the 
campaign stretched to Nagari and Sidhpur. These cities and possibly also 
Bharuch and Ujjain may, however, also have been taken from the mouth 
of the Indus. Further conclusions are largely negative, for the available 
information provides no decisive answers to the questions when all this 
took place and who of the Greeks were involved. The sources rather 
vaguely indicate an invasion of the Ganges Valley by either Demetrius or 
Menander or both?*?, but they provide no certainty. About any possible 


253 Bopearachchi 1990а: 101. 

254 Cf. Bopearachchi 19906: 71, who, e.g., assumes the sequence Antialcidas, Poly- 
xenus, Epander, Amyntas. But Bopearachchi 1990a: 102 regards Amyntas as the immedi- 
ate successor of Hermaeus. 

255 Dhruva 1930: 35 and Sircar 1963: 13,20 assume two invasions of Magadha in the 
course of the second century BC, the first one by Demetrius and the second by Menander. 
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expeditions towards Central India by these kings and about the activities 
of Apollodotus even more uncertainty reigns. 

Northern India was in disarray by the Greek actions, but the disruption 
seems to have been only temporary, the Greeks being expelled or with- 
drawing themselves because of some internecine fight. No matter how one 
envisages the scenario, the threat of Eucratides I must have imperilled 
whatever Greek military action or occupation was going on at that 
moment. In turn, it enabled the Sungas to mount pressure on the Greeks, 
who eventually had to vacate certain of the conquered territories in East, 
Central, and even North-west India. What influence the Greeks exercised 
after these events is even more difficult to establish. 

Analysing the reasonings based on numismatic evidence in two major 
works on the subject at hand, O. Guillaume concluded that much of these 
writings belongs to the domain of literature rather than of history?®. 
Although not each and every aspect has been investigated here, the general 
conclusion seems warranted that also with respect to the written sources an 
entire episode of ancient Indian historiography rests on extremely unstable 
grounds. It should of course be admitted that the more sober work of, e.g., 
Simonetta, Bivar, and especially Bopearachchi?”, taking into account 
numismatic, archaeological and literary evidence, has contributed a lot to 
entangling a very intricate historical problem. A major breakthrough is, 
however, not to be expected without important new finds?®. All but the 
most generally formulated hypotheses are lacking in proof, including my 
own suggestions. Some of the main obstacles encountered are related to 
the intricacies of Indian onomastics. Among the difficulties in identifying 
names are the occurrence of homonyms at widely divergent times and 
places, as well as the tendency of the Indians to give many names to one 
place, geographical entity or even person. Added to this are the pitfalls of 
the interpretation of Greek names rendered in Indian languages and of 
Indian names rendered in Greek. 


256 Guillaume 1987: 95-100. 

>57 Simonetta 1957; 1958; Bopearachchi 1990a; 1990b. 

258 At the 12th World Sanskrit Conference held at Helsinki on July, 13-18, 2003, 
Prof. Richard Salomon of the University of Washington announced an intriguing new 
finding that definitely establishes the beginning of the Indo-Greek era. 
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In the 1“ century AD in the the North Pontic area were spread necklaces, 
with braided chains at the ends and their central part composed of settings, 
usually oval in shape, with cabochon inlays of coloured stones or glass!. 
Many of these necklaces are decorated with pendants in the shape of but- 
terflies?. Those whose provenance is known originate from rich Sarmatian 
burials, excavated in the barrows of the Olbian necropolis?, in the ground 
cemetery of Chersonesos^, and in the barrows of the steppes of the North- 
Western Pontus area?. Probably such necklaces were signs of high social 


! See, e.g., a necklace with five settings from the excavations of the necropolis of Pan- 
tikapaion. (Hermitage, inv. n°.1852.24; mentioned Shilov 1968, 314); a necklace with one 
setting from the child burial of the barrow looted near Olbia in 1913 (Photoarchive, IIMK, 
inv. 17081; see the photo of the back: CR St Petersburg 1913-1915, 47-48, fig. 74), or the 
necklace with three settings, supposedly looted from the Ust'-Alma necropolis in 1996 
(Treister 1998, 52, 56-57, fig. 8-10; 2002a, 378-382, figs. 15-17). 

? See in general Skrzhinskaya 1994;Treister 1998. 

3 Baltimore, The Walters Art Gallery, inv. 57.386: Oreshnikov 1894, 1-3, pl. I; Minns 
1913, 406; Zahn 1921, No. 928, pl. 25: ca. late 1“ century BC-early 1* century AD; 
Pfeiler-Lippitz 1972, 108 f., pl. 31: Late Hellenistic; Oliver 1979, 94 f., No. 281: 17 century 
AD; Cat. Baltimore 1984, No. 49; Gold Jewelry 1983, 62, fig. 5; Deppert-Lippitz 1985, 
283, 286, fig. 215; Reeder 1988, 236-237, No. 132; Pfrommer 1990, 92, 328, TK 105: 
Augustan; Skrzhinskaya 1994, 19, fig. 1, 2; 21; 2000, 176, fig. 79: mid-2"4 century BC; 
Oxford Classical Art 1993, 187, No. 182B; Treister 1998, 49, 53, fig. 4: 1* century AD. 

^ 1896, tomb No. 630; Hermitage, inv. Kh. 1896.18: CR St Petersburg 1896, 76, fig. 
323; Minns 1913, 407; Cat. Leningrad 1980, No. 141; Skrzhinskaya 1994, 20-23, fig.. 2, 
1; Treister 1998, 49 ff., fig. 7; 1898, tomb No. 1009, urn 5; Hermitage, inv. Kh. 1898.8: 
CR St Petersburg 1898, 121 ff.; Minns 1913, 408; Pyatysheva 1956, 36 ff.; Cat. Paris 
1967, No. 150; Charriére 1971, 335; Treister 1998, 54, fig. 6. 

5 Mikhailovka, barrow No. 3, 1982; Odessa, Arch. Museum, inv. 53982: Subbotin and 
Dzigovskii 1990, 21, No. 16, fig. 16, 7; M.Yu.Treister, in Stefanelli 1992, No. 116, fig. 297; 
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status. The geographical distribution of the finds, the existence of strongly 
barbarized imitations®, and characteristic details of settings most probably 
point to local centres of manufacture. The framing of the central settings 
of some rare examples of butterfly-pendant necklaces with the heads of 
lynxes’ and some other decorative features, indicate that the necklaces 
spread through the North Pontic area in the 1“ century AD had as their 
predecessors Late Hellenistic necklaces, whose central part was composed 
of coloured inlays in settings framed with the heads of animals (lynx or 
lion) or humans (negroes, Meanads). It is most likely that this type of 
necklace, which probably appeared in the late 3" century BC in the North- 
ern Balkans, was manufactured in various centres of Northern Greece, 
Asia Minor and Eastern Mediterranean in the course of the 2" and the first 
half of the 1* century BC’. Such necklaces also spread through the North 
Pontic area, given the finds from the Artyukhov barrow? and the barrow 
near Peschanyi Farm". 

Amongst the necklaces in North Pontic area in the 1“ century AD, some 
specimens have a different type of framing — not in the form of animal — 
or human heads, but of complete figures. 

On the necklace from burial No. 1 of barrow No. 14 near Sladkovskii 
Farm in the Lower Don area, which is dated to the late 1‘-early 274 cen- 
tury AD, a rectangular setting of a simple type in the form of a box with 


Skrzhinskaya 1994, 20, fig. 2, 1; 23; Dzigovs’kii 2000, 92, fig. 38; 104, fig. 43, 2; Dzigov- 
skii and Ostroverkhov 2000a, 151; 2000b, 124, 129, fig. 1, 7; Treister 1998, 49 ff., figs. 1- 
2; Ancient Greek Sites 2001, 107, ill. below; Antiquities Odessa 2001, 69, No. 131; Pavesi 
and Gagetti 2001, 123. 

6 Porogi, barrow Мо. 2, burial Мо. 2, 1984; Vinnitsa, Museum, inv. A 3050: Simo- 
nenko and Lobai 1991, 29 ff., fig. 19, 3; 56, ill. 25; Cat. Rimini 1995, 152, No. IV.15; 
Treister 1998, 58, fig. 11. 

7 See, e.g. the abovementioned necklace from Olbia, in Baltimore, above note 3. 

8 See Treister in press a. 

? Hermitage, inv. Ап. 6: CR St Petersburg 1880, pl. I, 6; Minns 1913, 431, fig. 321; 
Zahn 1921, 33; Segall 1938, 54; Ruxer and Kubszak 1972, 26, 183, pl. V, 1; Pfeiler-Lip- 
pitz 1972, 108; Maksimova 1979, 57, ill. on p. 29; Oliver 1979, 97; Higgins 1980, pl. 
50A; Deppert-Lippitz 1985, 254; Musche 1988, 145, No. 4.7.4, pl. XLII; Pfrommer 1990, 
92, 262, 328, TK 106: first half of the 2" century BC; Skrzhinskaya 1994, 19, fig. 1, 3; 
Despini 1996, No. 168; Cat. Bonn 1997, No. 102: third quarter of the 2 century BC. 

10 Krasnodar, Museum, inv. F-2, 878: Anfimov 1987, 205; Cat. Mannheim 1989, 145, 
147, No. 174, pl. 35; Zhdanovskii 1990, 105-106, fig. 35; Cat. Tokyo 1991, No. 77: 1“ 
century BC; K. Meletakou, in Cat. Athens 1999, 236, fig. 169: second half of the 1* cen- 
tury BC; Cat. Paris 2001, No. 181: 1“ century BC. 
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Fig. 1. Necklace from burial No. 1, barrow No. 14, near Sladkovskii Farm. Detail 
(after Cat. Paris 2001, No. 279). 


a faceted inlay of blue glass paste is framed with cast figures of griffins 
with massive cabochon inlays made of turquoise in large cast settings. 
Sculpturally modelled heads with open mauls and with the neck feathers 
rendered in relief, are decorated with small circular, semi-oval and drop- 
shaped inlays. The bodies and tails of the griffins are rendered with three 
big inlays in the shape of commas and semi-ovals; their paws — by a row 
of small inlays of circular, oval and semi-oval shapes. To the inner ends of 
the chains are fixed cuffs decorated in cloisonné with flat triangular inlays 
made of the same material, as that decorating the bodies of the griffins. To 
the outer ends of the chains are fixed flattened cuffs with the rings sol- 
dered to them (Fig. 1). 

In one of the robbed burials of the rich Sarmatian Ust’-Alma necropo- 
lis in South-Western Crimea (tomb No. 603, dated to the middle or the 
third quarter of the 1“ century AD)!! fragments of a necklace were found: 
а central oval setting with the cabochon amethyst inlay and hollow figures 
of Erotes (3 x 2 cm and 3.5 x 1.5 cm), soldered of two halves, hammered 
in matrices, framing the central part of the necklace (Fig. 2). That the fig- 
ures of Erotes may have originally belonged to this necklace is testified 
not only by their situation in the burial on the sides of the medallion, but 
also by the remains of a hinge on one of the figures of Eros!?. It may be 


11 Puzdrovskii 2002, 109-110, fig. 1, 5; 2002, 302, Nos. 7-8, fig. 3, 17-18, 21. 
12 The possibility that the figures of Erotes originally belonged to the necklace is also 
discussed by the excavators, see above note 11. 
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Fig. 2. Fragments of а necklace from burial No. 603, Ust’-Alma necropolis. 
Photo, Yu.P.Zaitsev. 


suggested that the central part of the necklace from Ust’-Alma consisted of 
at least three settings, because in the central part of the long side of the 
remaining one, there is a broken hinge for hanging of a pendant (Fig. 3). 
Given the preserved examples of contemporary necklaces with pendants 
from the North Pontic area, the necklaces with pendants consisted usually 
of five settings, but sometimes of nine or even eleven. The fact that origi- 
nally the central part of Ust’-Alma necklace consisted of several settings 
explains, to my mind, the relatively large distance between the preserved 
setting and the figures of Erotes. 

There are grounds to suggest that the type of necklace discussed is 
somehow connected with the tradition of Gandhara art, which took shape 
in the last century BC and first century Ар. Necklaces composed of mul- 
tiple chains and ending in confronted motifs, often horned monsters and 
putti figures, joined by a large faceted stone or bead, are amongst the body 
ornaments decorating the statues of the Bodhisattva'*. It is worth noting, 
that on the broad cuffs of some of the necklaces, flanking the confronting 


13 Tt is suggested that the Gandhara sculptors observed the world in which they 
worked. Jewellery and dress have formed the basis of a chronological scheme of four peri- 
ods, from Indo-Parthian to Kushan-Sasanian, from AD 20 to the end of the 4^ century 
AD, proposed by Fabrégues (1991) for stone sculpture (Zwalf 1996, 68-69). 

1^ Zwalf 1996, 42, 46, note 75; Nos. 50-61, pl. 37-43; 63-66, pls. 44-45 etc.; for the 
collars and necklaces, see Tissot 1985, 91-92; 218-219, pl. XXXIII, figs. 217- 222 and 
with chronology Fabrégues 1991, 183-5, 228, 267-8, 316-18, 320. 
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Fig. 3. The same. Drawing, Yu.P Zaitsev. 


figures one can see zigzag decoration, reminiscent of that on the cuffs of 
the necklace from Sladkovskii!>. Also remarkable is the fact that the paste 
inlay in the rectangular setting on the Sladkovskii necklace is faceted; this 
echoes the shape of the central beads on the necklace from Gandhara. 

As an example of a necklace with a rectangular central bead framed with 
the figures of Erotes, let me mention the upper part of the Bodhisattva 
statue from Gandhara (Shäbäz-Garhi monastery) (Fig. 4b)!6 or the Bod- 
hisattva statue from North-Western Pakistan, now in Boston (Fig. 4a). Sup- 
posedly, a necklace of the Gandhara type, composed of five chains with 
cylindrical cuffs, and decorated with alternate rows of cabochon inlays of 
almandines and turquoise, was found in a hoard of jewellery and gold 
ingots in the excavations of Dalversin-Tepe in Uzbekistan under the floor 
of room No. 13 of the dwelling house DT-5, which is dated to the second 
half of the 1* century AD". We know, however, of an example of such 
a necklace, originating from Deilaman, Iran, kept in a private collection. It 
was wrongly attributed by M. Pfrommer to the class on necklaces with 


15 Tissot 1985, fig. 218b — statue from Museum Peshavar, inv. 1873. 

16 Mus. Guimet, inv. AO 2907; Tissot 1985, 92, 218-219, pl. XXXIII, 8-9, fig. 222a; 
Béguin 1992, 101. 

17 Pougatchenkova 1978, 95-96, fig. 75; 1986, 186; Pugatchenkova and Rempel 1982, 
ill. on p. 218; 220; Pugachenkova and Rtveladze 1990, 115, ill. on p. 119, mentioned Tis- 
sot 1985, 92. 
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Fig. 4a. Necklace of the Bodhisattva statue 
from North-Western Pakistan. Boston. 
Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 37.99 

(Helen and Alice Colburn Fund). 

Photo, M. Treister. 


Fig. 4b. Upper part of the Bodhisattva statue 
from Gandhara (monastery Shabaz-Garhi). 
Mus. Guimet, inv. AO 2907. Drawing 

(after Tissot 1985, pl. ХХХШ, 9). 
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lynx-heads, but closer examination shows that the oval setting with a cabo- 
chon inlay of violet glass is framed not with heads but complete figures of 
couchant animals, a fact also recognised by B. Musche!*. Both the form of 
the central setting and the treatment of the necklace terminals in the form 
of long flat cuffs with rings soldered to the both ends, find parallels on 
a necklace, also allegedly from Deilaman, now in the British Museum". 
The same type of terminals also occur on the abovementioned necklace 
with butterfly-shaped pendant from Mikhailovka”, and on one from the 
Sarmatian burial near Staritsa in the Lower Volga region, dated to the first 
half of the 2" century AD?!, while on most of the necklace with central set- 
tings in the North Pontic area in the 1* century AD, including those with 
butterfly-shaped pendants, the cuffs are much shorter and are fluted. 

The characteristic decoration of the cuffs of the Sladkovskii necklace in 
the form of a frieze of triangles in the cloisonné technique finds parallels. 
Although we are aware of jewellery decorated in this technique in both the 
Siberian Collection of the Hermitage? and from earlier (34 — 2" century 
BC) Sarmatian burials in Central Asia”? and the Urals”, the cells of these 
are either circular or rhomboid. A different picture emerges if we trace the 
distribution of the frieze of triangular cloisons in objects dated between the 
late 1* century BC and the early 2" century AD. Except for the pieces from 
burial Nos. 17° and 32° at Tillya-Tepe in Northern Afghanistan, and a pair 


18 Collection K. Rabenou (New York), then C. Mothamed (Frankfurt). Present where- 
about unknown. L. 42 cm, wt. 65 gr. (Cat. Paris 1961, No. 741, pl. LXXVI; Ghirshman 
1962, 100, fig. 112: 1*- 3" centuries AD; Cat. Geneva 1966, No. 683; Musche 1988, 145, 
No. 4.7.2, pl. XLII; Pfrommer 1990, 92, 328, TK 102: 1 century BC- 1“ century AD). 

19 Cat. Paris 1961, No. 740, pl. 65; Cat. Geneva 1966, No. 684; Musche 1988, 145, 
No. 4.7.3, pl. XLII; Collon 1995, fig. 160; Cat. Vienna 1996, No. 70. 

20 See above note 5. 

?! Astrakhan, Museum (Shilov 1968, 312-314, fig. 3; 323). 

22 Gold bracelet, Hermitage, inv. Si 1727 1/67: Rudenko 1962, 56, fig. 11, pl. 18, 8; 
Artamonov 1973, 171, fig. 222; Mantsevich 1976, 181, fig. 14; Cat. Bonn 1997, No. 136: 
4" century BC. 

23 Diadem from barrow No. V. 7 of the Tulkhar cemetery in Tadzhikistan, dated to the 
late 2" century BC (Mandelshtam 1966, 127-128, pl. LX, 1.). 

24 Gold bracelets from a 3"4-2"4 century BC Sarmatian burial in barrow No. 5 of the 
Berdyanskii cemetery near the village of Blagoslovenka approximately 30 km to the east 
of Orenburg (Morgunova and Meshcheryakov 1995, 227, fig. 31; Lylova 2002, 28). 

?5 Gold boat-shaped earring, inlays lost: Sarianidi 1985, Мол, 7, pl. 32. 

?6 ]) Gold cuffs, inlaid with turquoise, decorating the handle of an iron knife: Sarian- 
idi 1985, 246, No. 49; 2) two faience beads, inlaid with turquoise: Sarianidi 1985, 245, 
No. Ш.72, pl. 61 
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of earrings from Seleucia on the Tigris in Iraq?", examples with such friezes 
originate from the chronologically and geographically close Sarmatian 
burials of the Lower Don basin’, as well as from the mid-1 century AD 
Sarmatian burial in Sokolova Mogila in the Ukraine”. We have no exact 
parallels to such cuffs on necklaces: the closest are rectangular cloisons 
decorated with flat turquoise inlays on a necklace with a circular medallion 
and a pendant in the form of a gold flask, originating from tomb No. 7 from 
Armaziskhevi, dated to the late 2" century AD?9, but we see such triangu- 
lar cloisons shown on the cuffs of a torque on a bronze statue of a Parthian 
ruler from Shami.*!. 

The rectangular shape of the central setting on the Sladkovskii necklace 
finds parallels with the necklace from Sarmatian burial No.1, barrow No. 3, 
near Baranovka in Volgograd region*?. 


27 Baghdad Museum (Braidwood 1933, 67-68, pl. XXIV, fig. 2, 4-5; from cache II, 
level II, dated between AD 40 and 120; Ackerman 1967, pl. 139, B, H; Musche 1988, 
105, No. 15.6, pl. XX). 

28 On this matter, see in detail Treister 2002c, 37-38, 47-48; in press d; Fless and 
Treister in press. The friezes with triangles of red (coral) and green (turquoise) occur on 
а horse-breast phalera probably remade from a gold bowl found in the cache of burial 
No. 1 near Dachi, Azov, Museum, inv. 23458/31 (Cat. Tokyo 1991, No. 111: second half 
of the 1* century AD; Bespalyi 1992, 181-182, fig. 7; Cat. Daoulas 1995, No. 99: sec- 
ond half of the 1“ century AD; figs. on pp. 68, 87; Mordvintseva 1998, 54, 58, 63, fig. 
2; 1999, 44-45, 51, fig. 5, 1; 2001, pl. 57, No. 113; Simonenko 1999, 109, fig. 4, 1; Cat. 
Paris 2001, No. 234); gold perfume flask from Khokhlach barrow with similar frieze 
with triangular inlays and a frieze of rectangular inlays of blue and rose glass paste, Her- 
mitage, inv. 2213/11 (Tolstoi and Kondakov 1890, 138-139, fig. 162; Cat. Daoullas 
1995, Мо. 79: first half of the 274 century AD); gold vessel from Migulinskaya in Kuban 
basin, Moscow, Historical Museum, inv. 53072 (Tolstoi and Kondakov 1890, 140; 
Smirnov 1909, pl. 10, 27; Minns 1913, 235-236; Rostovtzeff 1917, 106-108; 1922, 135; 
1929, 49-50; Rostowzew 1931, 580; Ebert 1927, 130; Mantsevich 1976, 184-189, fig. 
22, 2; Simonenko and Lobai 1991, 58-59, fig. 30, 4; pl. 36; Maksimenko 1998, 113-114; 
Treister and Yatsenko 1998, 58, 70, 73; Cat. Moscow 2002, No. 503; Treister in press b, 
No. А4). 

29 Barrel-shaped hollow beads (2 pieces) with inlays of turquoise, red-brown, blue and 
white enamel (Kovpanenko 1986, 32-33, fig. 29, necklace No. 3) and beads similar in 
shape with inlays of turquoise, red, white and dark enamel, showing in the middle — 
frieze of rhomboid cells; on the sides — friezes of triangular cells (Kovpanenko 1986, 44, 
fig. 42, 3); (decorating the right sleeve of the dress — Kovpanenko 1986, 42, fig. 40; 44). 

30 Apakidze er al. 1958, 95, pl. IX; Pfeiler 1970, 79, pl. 22; Djavakhichvili and 
Abramichvili 1986, fig. 46; Musche 1988, 135-136, No. 3.2.4.2; pl. XXXV; Lord- 
kipanidze 1991, pl. 55, 4; complete bibliography, see Treister in press b, No. 15 (B8). 

31 See, e.g., Ghirshman 1962, 88, fig. 99; Pugatchenkova 1979, 221, fig. 249. 

32 Volgograd, Museum, inv. 20192-20193. 
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It is difficult to state exactly where the Sladkovskii necklace had been 
manufactured; however, the shape and the material of the inlays suggests 
one of the Eastern workshops. Numerous examples of comma-shaped 
inlays often used in rows forming a framing motif as on the handle of 
а sword?3, or on open-worked buckles?* decorate jewellery from the tombs 
of Tillya-Tepe?, Semi-ovals with one pointed end and the other rounded 
may be seen on a sword handle?6, a scabbard?’; and also on a gold plate’, 
all from Tillya-Tepe. However, the particular feature of the treatment of 
the griffin on the Sladkovskii necklace is, that almost its entire body is 
composed of big settings, and its legs of a row of smaller settings; only the 
neck and head of the griffin are executed with details in relief. There are 
no close parallels to such an arrangement of the cloisons, whether on the 
items from Tillya-Tepe, on the objects from the Siberian Collection of the 
Hermitage or on articles of the so-called Sarmatian animal style. To a cer- 
tain extent the arrangement and shape of the cloisons on a Sarmatian 
phalera in the Metropolitan Museum’, are reminiscent of those on the 
Sladkovskii necklace. However, these precise features occur on a gold 
relief showing a griffin in profile to the left with the figure of Eros in pro- 
file with his head turned en face and driving a griffin. The existence of 
а lammelar loop in front of the griffin’s body suggests that this piece may 
also have belonged to a necklace (Fig. 5). The piece discussed, ca. 4 cm 
high, originates allegedly from Deilaman, Iran.*° The similarity between 
it and the griffin figures of the Sladkovskii necklace is so close that a sin- 
gle toreutic centre, if not a single workshop may be suggested. R. Ghirsh- 
man attributed the style of the piece as Graeco-Iranian*!. The Eros — 
griffin combination is extremely rare in Graeco-Roman representations of 
Eros. I should mention a Late Hellenistic terracotta from Smyrna showing 


33 Sarianidi 1985, IV.8, pl. 157. 

34 Sarianidi 1985, IV.1, pl. 124. 

35 See, e.g., Sarianidi 1985, pls. 43-47, 62, 122, 124-125, 157-159. 

36 See, e.g., on the handle of the same sword Sarianidi 1985, IV.8, pl. 157. 

37 Sarianidi 1985, IV.9, pls. 163, 165, 166. 

38 Sarianidi 1985, IV.36, pl. 122. 

39 Farkas 1973, 77-79, figs. 1-2 (3 -1* century BC); 1992, 203-204, Мо. 9, figs. 13- 
14 (1* century AD); A. Farkas, in Cat. Milan 2001, 146, fig. 47. 

40 Ghishman 1962, 101, fig. 114, c. 

^! Ghirshman 1962, 360. 
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Fig. 5. Gold element of a necklace, 
allegedly from Deilaman 
(after Ghishman 1962, 101, fig. 114, c). 


Eros riding a griffin. On the Gandhara schist palettes, characteristic 
hellenising products of the north-western borderlands between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, there are images of youths riding hippocamps^, or more 
usually sea monsters“, but we do not find Erotes riding griffins, although 
separate images of griffins occur?. On an ivory relief from Begram, 
Afghanistan, allegedly of the Mathura school, we find a youth riding 
a lion-griffin^6. 


42 Besques 1972, 158, No. D 1063, pl. 216f; Hermary, Cassimatis and Volkommer 
1986, No. 278. 

43 Francfort 1979, No. 12, pl. VI. 

“ Francfort 1979, Nos. 33-37, pl. XVII-XIX; see also Boardman 1987, 82-83. 

45 Francfort 1979, Nos. 38-40, pl. XIX-XX. 

^6 Stern 1954, 28; Hackin 1954, 232, No. 201a, figs. 152-153, 156, 518. On images of 
griffins in the art of Central Asia, see also Invernizzi 1999, 85-97. 
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In contrast to the Sladkovskii necklace, the fragmented necklace from 
the Ust’-Alma necropolis, at least its remaining setting (Figs. 2-3), belongs 
to a type, first used on jewellery, primarily from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Northern Greece and Anatolia in the 2"d- |* centuries BC. The set- 
ting finds numerous parallels on jewellery items from the North Pontic 
area of the 1* century AD^. These are articles belonging to types, espe- 
cially characteristic of this region, for instance necklaces, primarily with 
butterfly-shaped pendants^, earrings with shields of triangular or more 
complicated shape, usually with chains, having circular or hollow beads at 
the ends, sometimes with central pendants in the shape of Erotes or 
amphorae?, as well as related earrings with oval shields and amphora- 
shaped pendants. Both groups originate primarily from Sarmatian burials 


47 See in general Treister in press c. 

48 One of the necklaces from Olbia in Baltimore, The Walters Art Gallery, inv. 57.385 
(Pfeiler-Lippitz 1972, 108 f., pl. 31; Oliver 1979, 96, No. 282; Cat. Baltimore 1984, No. 50; 
Deppert-Lippitz 1985, 283, 286, fig. 215; Reeder 1988, 238, No. 133; Musche 1988, 148- 
9, No. 5.4; pl. XLIII; Skrzhinskaya 1994, 19, fig. 1, 1; 2000, 176; Treister 1998, 49, 53, 
fig. 5); the necklace from Chersonesos (found in 1898) (see above note 4); of the neck- 
lace from Mikhailovka (see above note 5); on the necklace with three oval settings 
allegedly looted from Ust'-Alma in 1996 (see above note 1); on the necklace allegedly 
from North Pontic area and now in the Museum of Rostov-on-Don (Il'yukov 1998, 90, 
No. 5, fig. 9). An oval setting of a necklace from the vicinity of Novorossiisk is of simi- 
lar although more complicated construction. The box has an additional framing with 
embossed and filigree decoration (Veselovskii 1904, 167, fig. 2). 

^ ]) From a female burial at Porogi; Vinnitsa, Museum, inv. A 3027-3028 (Simo- 
nenko and Lobai 1991, 29, fig. 19, 1-2; Cat. Milan 1995, No. 71a; Cat. Rimini 1995, 151, 
No. IV.14); 2) from barrow No. 1, burial No. 3, at Severinovka, Vinnitsa, Museum, inv. 
A 5139, 5140: (Cat. Milan 1995, No. 74); 3) burial No. 1, barrow No. 26, Alitub, Bagaev 
district, Rostov-on-Don region; Rostov-on-Don, Museum (Simonenko and Lobai 1991, 
ill. 34, 1; Zasetskaya et al. 1999, 53, 58, fig. 4, 6; col. fig. 2.), 4) burial No. 40, barrow 
No. 5, Chertovitskii-I necropolis in Voronezh region, (Medvedev 1981, 255-257, 259, fig. 
3, 20; 4; Medvedev and Pryakhin 1983, 118-119, fig. 12, 43-44), 5) barrow No. 2, 
Oktyabr'ski-II necropolis, Volgograd region, Volgograd, Museum (Mordvintseva and 
Mys’kov 1999, 186-187, fig. 6, 5); 6) Olbia (looted in 1913), Baltimore, The Walters Art 
Gallery, inv. 57.382-383 (Zahn 1921, 29-30, 33-34, PI. 25D; Oliver 1979, No. 284; 2000, 
51, note 4); 7) Ust’-Alma, tomb No. 620 (Mordvintseva 2002, 115-118, fig. 1, 1); 8) Ust’- 
Alma (looted 2001 or earlier), art market; 9) Kerch, 1903, barrow No. 44 (CR St Peters- 
burg 1903, 45, fig. 62; Shkorpil 1905, 13, fig. 9; Oliver 2000, 52); 10) Kerch, earring 
shield, secondarily used as the pendant of a necklace (Treister 2002b, fig. 5, 9); 11) Bori, 
Hermitage, inv. 15330, 15339 (Pridik 1914, 97, No. 6, pl. II, 8). 

50 From M. de Massoneau collection in Paris (photo Inst. Hist. Mat. Cult., St Peters- 
burg, inv. Q 300), from Sokolova Mogila (Kovpanenko 1986, 27 f., figs. 23-24; Cat. 
Schleswig 1991, No. 150), and from the Olbian tomb with butterfly-pendant necklaces 
looted in 1891 (Oreshnikov 1894, 9, pl. 1, 1; Oliver 2000, 51-52, note 5). 
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of the 1* century AD. Also the figures of Erotes are different from that on 
the above-discussed plaque from Deilaman, and represent a type well 
known in Late Hellenistic and Early Imperial art!. Thus, there are no 
grounds for suggesting the manufacture of the Ust'-Alma necklace in an 
Eastern workshop. Most probably it was manufactured in a local, North 
Pontic workshop, but after a prototype brought by the Sarmatians from the 
East. The Eastern origin of the group of Sarmatian nobles buried in the 
Ust’-Alma necropolis is testified by the numerous imports, in particular 
Chinese lacque caskets, among the grave goods?. That such, most proba- 
bly Eastern items, executed in the traditions of the jewellery art of North 
Hindustan and Central Asia were brought to the North Pontic area, is indi- 
cated, for instance, by the Sladkovskii necklace discussed above. 

Another example of jewellery of undoubtedly Central Asian origin, 
found in the Sarmatian complex, is the cast gold pendants of earrings in the 
form of amphoras with hollow balls and granulation at the bottom, handles 
in the shape of dolphins and pendants in the form of buds with paste inlays, 
hanging on the chains from rings soldered to the lower part of the amphora- 
necks (Fig. 6). These pendants originate from burial No. 8, barrow No. 55 
of the Kalinovka necropolis in the Lower Volga area, dating to the first half 
of the 1* century АР. They find parallels among the earrings from Tax- 
ila, dating as early as the 314-204 centuries ВС. Similar earrings, probably 
bought in Rawalpindi, Pakistan, are kept in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge?^. However, the handles on the earrings from Pakistan are flat and 
the pendants on their chains are attached to rings soldered to the handles. 
Although the amphora-pendants from the necropolis of the Bishkent 
valley in Southern Tadzhikistan, dating to the 15-2"4 centuries AD?6, had 


5! Hermary et al. 1986. 

52 See Loboda er al. 2002, 336, fig. 23. 

53 Shilov 1956, 43; 1959, 486-488; 1975, 142. I am grateful to E.F. Korolkova 
(St Petersburg) for the possibility to examine the earrings. 

5* Marshall 1951, 620-623, No. 1, pl. 190; Chandra 1979, 44, pl. XI, a. 

55 WAE.1970.8-9. Acc. No. E.8-9.1970. Gift, Mrs С.С. Carrington, North Pakistan, 
probably bought in Rawalpindi. I am grateful to L. Burn (Cambridge) for the possibility to 
examine the earrings. 

56 See, e.g., gold earrings from the barrows of Tulkhar: Mandelshtam 1966, 124-126, 
pl. LIX, 1-5, 7-8; Cat. Zurich 1989, No. 29 = Cat. Venice 1993, No. 28; Ittifok cemetery: 
Cat. Zurich 1989, No. 31-2 Cat. Venice 1993, No. 30; Araktau (Mandelshtam 1975, 52, 
167, pl. XVIII, 23) necropoleis. 
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Fig. 6. Earrings from burial No. 8, barrow No. 55 of the Kalinovka necropolis. 
Photo, State Hermitage. 


bodies made of glass paste, their dolphin-shaped handles are very similar to 
those on the earrings from Kalinovka. On the only earring from the Tulkhar 
necropolis with chains preserved>’, however, they hang from rings soldered 
to the lower part of the handles, as on the earring from Taxila. At the same 
time, the buds hanging on the chains on the earring from Tulkhar are very 
similar to those decorating the pair from Kalinovka. Besides, we find sim- 
ilar buds on chains on a pair of earrings of different type, found in Tulkhar, 
with the shield in the shape of an eagle°®. 

In this connection, it is worth noting a find from the same burial near 
Sladkovskii Farm, that yielded the necklace discussed above: a pair of 
gold earring pendants in the shape of amphoras, with the body made of 
a red glass bead, and pendants in the form of beads hanging on the chains, 
fixed to rings soldered to the lower part of the amphora necks (Fig. 7). 

The closest parallels to the amphora-shaped pendants from Sladkovskii 
are pendants of earrings from 1* century AD Sarmatian burials in the 
North Pontic area??. Given the rarity and geographical homogeneity of 


57 Pugatchenkova 1986, 187; Cat. Zurich 1989, No. 29; Cat. Venice 1993, No. 28. 

58 Mandelshtam 1966, 16-127; pl. LIX, 6. 

59 1) Petriki (Lyutsenko 1878, 202-203, No. 2, pl. XIV, 2; Bobrinskii 1894, 134, 
No. 2; Treister in press c); 2) Chernomorskoe, barrow No. 1, burial No. 7 (Simonenko 
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Fig. 7. Earrings from burial No. 1, barrow No. 14, near 
Sladkovskii Farm (after Cat. Tokyo 1991, No. 128). 


finds, they were most probably manufactured in a North Pontic workshop 
of the 15! century AD. The creation of this type was most probably influ- 
enced by the Late Hellenistic earrings with amphora-shaped pendants, but 
with stone-beads in place of the bodies. The earliest examples of such 
amphora-pendants with garnet bead bodies originate from late 3"! century 
BC contexts in Italy?? and Greece®!. Lists have already been compiled of 


1993, 61, fig. 19, 1); 3) Skaliste (Ganina 1974, pl. 72) (the same earrings are elsewhere 
published as found in Neapolis — Orfevrerie ancienne 1975, s.p.); 4) from clandestine 
excavations in the North Pontic area, now in the Museum of Rostov (Ilyukov 1998, 89, 
e, ill. 6); 5) from clandestine excavations in the Crimea, in the art market, Moscow, 
1996; 6) in the art market Russia, 2002. 
60 Stillwell and Sjoqvist 1957, 158, pl. 60, fig. 28; see also Denis 1996, 213, note 12. 
9! Olympia, Museum (Papathanasopoulos 1970, 153, pl. 153, p). 
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disc earrings with Isis crowns with amphora-shaped pendants, their bodies 
made of garnet or onyx beads, or glass imitating onyx. Such earrings 
were spread primarily in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Aegean in the 
2nd — 1st centuries BC. M. Pfrommer maintained that such pendants were 
used in Syria for earrings with the heads of panthers, as well as with the 
heads of Erotes and male heads, but not before the early 2" century BC®%. 

The peculiarity of the group of earrings under discussion from the North 
Pontic area consists in the number of pendants hanging from the loops sol- 
dered to the lower part of the neck and the foot. This feature is absolutely 
untypical both for the Eastern Mediterranean examples of amphora-pen- 
dants cited above and those, decorated with granulation and small cabo- 
chon inlays, of the type spread mainly in Kerch in the 15-274 centuries 
AD. On the contrary, we find a similar system of hanging chains on ear- 
ring pendants in the shape of open-worked vessels. These are are often con- 
sidered Parthian®, although they were found in Mesopotamia, North-West- 
ern India and Palestine (Hatra, Seleucia on the Tigris, Amlash, Sirkap/ 
Taxila)®. In Seleucia such earrings were found in Level II, dated to about 
AD 40-12067; in Taxila, in Stratum III, dated to the 1“ century AD®. A 


62 Davidson and Oliver 1984, 70; see also Jackson 1999, 63-86. 

$3 Pfrommer 1990, 177, 182, 190. 

64 On this type of earrings, see in general Musche 1988, 99-100, type 14.4.1, who соп- 
siders (Musche 1988, 102) that this type is Parthian, based on its proximity to the type 
with open-worked amphoras and hanging chains. See, e.g., Berlin, Antikenmuseum, inv. 
Misc.11863, 175: Greifenhagen 1970, pl. 21, 4; Misc.11863, 174: Greifenhagen 1970, 
pl. 21, 3; 1979, 44-45; Hermitage, acquired 1911: CR St Petersburg 1911, 31-32, fig. 59 
= Pharmakowsky 1912, 347-8, fig. 36; acquired 1912: Pharmakowsky 1913, 189-190, fig. 
24; Paris, Louvre, inv. Bj 307-308: De Ridder 1924, 26; Coche de la Ferté 1956, 66, 67, 
117, pl. XXIV, 3: 34 —]* centuries BC; Nicolini 2001, 19-20, No. 5B; 8, fig. 2, 5B; 20, 
fig. 9B; 26-28, 32; once in the collection of M. de Massoneau, Paris, photo Inst. Hist. 
Mat. Cult., St Petersburg, inv. Q 300); once in the collection of A.L. Berhtier-Delagarde, 
offered in 1923 to the British Museum: Andrási 2000, 98-99, figs. 1-2. Similar earrings 
from archaeologically dated contexts originate from 1* century AD burials, as in Cher- 
sonesos (tomb No. 599/1895, second half of the 1* century AD: CR St Petersburg 1895, 
113, fig. 286) or in Kerch (burial No. 36/1901: Shkorpil 1903, 83, fig. 4). 

65 See, e.g., Musche 1988, 102. 

66 See, in general: Porada 1967, 105, pl. XXIV, 5-7; Davidson and Oliver 1984, 142- 
143, No. 193; Musche 1988, 103-106, type 15, Nos. 15.1-15.8; pl. XX. 

67 Porada 1967, 105; Ackermann 1967, 467, pl. 139, A, B, H; Musche 1988, Nos. 
15.6-7, pl. XX. 

68 Marshall 1951, 625, Nos. 26-27., pl. 190; Musche 1988, 105, No. 15.8, pl. XX. 
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similar find is known also from the North Pontic area (Fig. 8)9? (although 
we do not have data about the context of find), and another earring, with a 
drop-shaped shield with garnet inlay and a similar pendant with chains 
hanging from the loops, comes from Kerch’°. 

Thus, along with the Sarmatian tribes, separate examples of jewellery 
manufactured in the workshops of Northern Hindustan and Central Asia 
penetrated the North Pontic агеа7!. Alongside the traditions of jewellery of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, Asia Minor and the north of the Balkan penin- 
sula of the Late Hellenistic period, elements of Eastern jewellery items, 
undoubtedly influencd the forms and decoration of jewellery articles man- 
ufactured in the workshops of the North Pontic area in the 1“ century AD. 
As a result of these processes, specific shapes characteristic of this region 
appeared. To some extent a similar process of creative imitation took place 
in the North Pontic area in relation to the imported Han mirrors, although 
in this case the imitations of Chinese hieroglyphs decorated mirrors of typ- 
ical Sarmatian shape, in the form of pendants, and it was not only the dec- 
oration of the Chinese mirrors but also the alloy of which they were cast 
that was imitated.” 


Appendix 1. Necklaces with central settings framed with figures of griffins 
or Erotes 


1. Necklace. L. 38 cm; central setting: 1.7 x 2.6 cm; griffins: 2.6 x 2.6 ст. 
Burial No. 1, Barrow No. 14, near Sladkovskii Farm, Tatsinskii district, Ros- 
tov-on-Don region. Excavations V.E. Maksimenko, 1978. Azov, Museum, 
inv. 16171/217. Lit. Cat. Tokyo 1991, No. 129; Cat. Zurich 1993, No. 138; 
Cat. Daoulas 1995, No. 121; Cat. Glasgow 1996, fig. on p. 36; Maksimenko 
1998, 124-125; Treister and Yatsenko 1998, 57, 101, fig. 7, E 23; Yatsenko 
2000, 172, fig. 2, D 23; Cat. Paris 2001, No. 279: late 1* — early 2" century 
AD. 

Figures of Erotes: 3 x 2 cm and 3.5 x 1.5 cm, oval setting with glass inlay 
and granulation. Tomb No. 603, Ust’-Alma necropolis, Bakhchisarai region, 


ID 


69 Berlin, Antikensammlung, inv. Misc. 11863, 138 (Greifenhagen 1970, pl. 24, 1; 
Musche 1988, 104, No. 15.3, pl. XX). 

70 State Hermitage, inv. _.1841.47; Reinach 1892, pl. УП, 17. 

71 On Eastern imports in Sarmatian burials of the North Pontic area, see also: Treister 
and Yatsenko 1998; Yatsenko 2000; Simonenko 2001; Treister 2001; Treister in press d. 

72 See, e.g., Guvuev, Treister and Ravich 1991; Guguev and Treister 1995, 149-151, 
fig. 4. 
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Fig. 8. Pendant of an earring from 
North Pontic area ex coll. Merle de 
Massoneau. Berlin, Antikensammlung, 
inv.11863, 138. Photo, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin, Preusssicher Kulturbesitz, 
Antikensammlung. 


Crimea. Excavations LI. Loboda, A.E. Puzdrovskii and Yu. P. Zaitsev, 1996. 
Bakhcisarai, Museum. Lit. Puzdrovskii 2002, 109-110, fig. 1, 5; Loboda et 
al. 2002, 300 fig. 3, 17-18, 21, 302, n° 8. 


Appendix 2. Pendants of earrings of supposedly Eastern provenance in the 
Sarmatian burials 


1. Pendants in shape of amphoras. Ht. (without chains) 2.7 ст. Max. dm. of 
amphoras 0.8 cm. L. of chains with bums 2.1-2.2 cm. Dm. of bums 0.5 cm. 
Gold. Wt. 8.43 gr. and 8.64 gr. Burial No. 8, barrow No. 55, Kalinovka 
necropolis, Proleiskii district, Volgograd region. Excavations E.I. Krupnov, 
1954. State Hermitage, inv. 2206/57. Lit. Shilov 1956, 42, ill. on p. 44; 1959, 
463, fig. 51; 1975, 142. 
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2. Pendants in shape of amphoras. Ht. 5.0 and 5.15 cm. Dm of beads 1.15 ст. 
Burial No. 1, Barrow No. 14, near Sladkovskii Farm, Tatsinskii district, Ros- 
tov-on-Don region. Excavations V.E. Maksimenko, 1978. Azov, Museum, 
inv. 16171/215, 216. Lit. Cat. Tokyo 1991, No. 128; Cat. Zurich 1993, No. 
139; Cat. Daoulas 1995, No. 122; Maksimenko 1998, 122; Cat. Paris 2001, 
No. 280. 
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ANCIENT FIRE TEMPLES IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE DISCOVERY AT MELE HAIRAM 


BY 


Barbara KAIM 
(Warsaw University, Institute of Archaeology) 


For years, modern and ancient fire temples have drawn the attention of 
specialists in Iranian religion and architecture. Many attempts have been 
made both to establish the typology of their ground plans and to explain 
their differentiation by categories of fire burning inside!. 

During the last few years two ancient fire temples were discovered: at 
Bandian, in north-eastern Iran? and at Mele Hairam, in southern Turk- 
menistan?. Those two structures have made it possible to carry out further 
research in the above-mentioned matter. 

However, before presenting the latest results, it would be useful to rec- 
ollect and highlight the most important facts connected with these build- 
ings which are already well known and whose sacred functions were con- 
firmed based on the characteristic equipment found therein. 

The oldest identified remains of an Iranian fire temple are those dis- 
covered at Kuh-e Khwaja in Sistan and tentatively assigned to the 279- 
1* century B.C. — i.e. to the Seleucid or early Parthian period^. This 


! K. Schippman, Die iranischen Feuerheiligtümer, Berlin-New York 1971, pp. 510- 
513; G. Gropp, Die Funktion des Feuertemples der Zoroaster, AMI NF 2, 1969, pp. 166- 
173; D. Huff, Der Takht-i Nishin in Firuzabad, AA 1972, 517 ff; id, Das Imamzadeh 
Sayyid Husain und E. Herzfeld Theorie über den Sasanidischen Feuertempel, St/r 11, 
1982, pp. 197-212. 

? M. Rahbar, Découverte d'un monument d'époque sassanide à Bandian, Dargaz 
(Nord Khorassan). Fouilles 1994 et 1995, StIr 27, 1998, pp. 213-250. 

3 B. Kaim, Un temple du feu sassanide découvert à Mele Hairam, Turkmenistan 
Méridional, StIr 32, 2002, pp. 215-230. 

^ G. Gullini, Architectura iranica dagli Achemenidi ai Sasanidi. Il "Palazzo" di Kuh-i 
Khwaja (Seistan), Turin 1964, has suggested the Achaemenian date for both palace and tem- 
ple but it is generally admitted that his conclusions in this respect are questionable. See 
Schippmann, Feuerheiligtümer, pp. 60-70; D. Faccena, А new fragment of wall-painting 
from Ghaga Sahr (Küh-i Hvaga), EW 1981, p. 93. 
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Fig. 1 Küh-e Khwadja. Plan of fire temple (after M. Mousavi, Kuh-e Khadjeh.) 
Un complexe religieux de l’est iranien, Dossiers d’Archeologie n° 243, mai 1999, p. 83 
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sanctuary comprised а rectangular main chamber (12.50 х 14.50 т) сот- 
municating by a narrow passage with a smaller rectangular room (12.50 
x 6 m). Later, in the Sassanian epoch, the temple was remodeled so that 
it consisted of a chahar tag (10 x 10 m.) and a small chamber located 
behind it. Each chamber had an ambulatory, which was approximately 
1 m wide (fig.1). In the middle of the chahar тад E. Herzfeld found “the 
foundation of fire altar” and “the stone altar itself was found overturned 
near by’. 

New excavations undertaken by Iranian archaeologists revealed in the 


centre of the chahar tag a previously unknown element of its fittings: a 
square basin filled with ashes®. 


5 E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran, London 1935, p. 67. 


$ M. Mousavi, Kuh-e Khadjeh. Un complexe religieux de l'est iranien, Dossiers 
d'Archeologie n? 243, mai 1999, pp. 81-84. 
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Fig. 2. Mele Hairam. Rooms of fire temple, excavations of 1998-2002 (by M. Wagner) 


A similar construction was found in the centre of the main room of the 
fire temple excavated at Mele Hairam, the earliest phase of which may be 
tentatively dated to the 2" century A.D. Until now, Polish archaeologists 
working at Mele Hairam have exposed the major part of the fire sanctuary, 
i.e. four rooms evidently connected with cult (fig.2). 
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Fig. 4. Mele Hairam. Remains of the fire altar 
within a basin-like structure 


In the middle of the main room, inside of a square enclosure formed by 
a low hedge, some 27-30 cm high and 45 cm wide (i.e. one brick wide, 
and two bricks high), the remains of a fire altar were found. Its clay shaft 
was roughly hourglass in shape (the surviving height of the altar amounted 
to 76 cm, its diameter at the base to 1.46 m, and the diameter at the nar- 
rowest point to 1.30 m). Before the final phase of the temple’s existence 
the space between the shaft of the altar and the low wall of the enclosure 
had been filled in with sand and covered with a tin layer of clay (fig. 3, 4). 
In consequence the area between the altar shaft and the basin’s walls 
became level with the new floor, which had also been raised by 27-30 cm. 
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Some years ago, Iranian archaeologists working at Bandian, about 20 
km from the Turkmen border, revealed a large structure with superb 
stucco decorations, dated to the 5" century A.D’. The precise function of 
the whole building is not yet evident and requires more detailed studies. 

It is clear, however, from the equipment discovered in the cross-shaped 
chamber (4.10 x 4.10 m) located in the centre of the western part of 
the building (fig. 5), that some religious practices were carried out therein, 
which is further evidenced by the presence of an altar standing somewhat 
to the south-east from the centre of the room. 


NS 


x 
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Fig. 5. Bandian. Sassanian building with fire altar 
(after M. Rahbar, découverte de panneaux de stucs sassanides а Dargaz, 
Dossiers d' Archéologie n? 243, mai, 1999, p. 63). 


7 M. Rahbar, art. си. 
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The temple at Bandiän was built at the same time, or slightly earlier 
than the temple found in Takht-e Sulaiman. 

The most impressive rooms (A and B) of the temple at Takht-e 
Sulaiman occupy its central part. Room A — located behind a great eyvan 
— atypical chahar tag, is surrounded by an ambulatory. 

There is a square cavity (2.55 x 2.55 m) in the centre of the chahar taq's 
floor, unearthed during the excavations of the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute’. Two pairs of low sandstone socles, each perforated in the upper surface 
by a small hole, flanked this cavity on the west and east. Similar, but smaller 
socles were located on its northern side, while raised areas in the room’s 
northern side have been interpreted as additional podiums or tables. 

Directly to the east of the chahar тад a smaller room (B) of a cruciform 
plan was identified (fig. 6). In the middle of it a square basin-like enclo- 
sure was discovered, which measured 3 x 3 m and had a 35 cm high edge. 

A long corridor running north — south separates this part of the build- 
ing from a complex containing a long hall divided into two unequal parts 
by a pair of heavy cruciform piers, and a square structure whose interior 
was made cruciform by four deep vaulted recesses (fig. 7). It was there, 
that the large three-stepped pedestal was found’. 

A two-stepped pedestal was found at Tureng Tepe, in the centre of a 
small building of the chahar taq type. Its interior was extended to a cruci- 
form plan by four arched bays closed by relatively thin rear wall except for 
the southern one, which provided access to the temple (fig. 8). Several 
small square and rectangular installations of mud-bricks were found, 
mainly in the western Бау!?. 

So, to date, we know five buildings whose religious function is con- 
firmed by the presence of a fire altar with or without a pedestal, or a basin- 
like construction. The role of the latter, which is now known, owing to the 
discoveries at Mele Hairam, is crucial for the explanation of the function 
of the central part of the temple at Takht-e Sulaiman. 


8 R. Naumann et ali, Takht-i Suleiman und Zendan-i Suleiman, Vorläufiger Bericht 
über die Ausgrabungen in den Jahre 1963 und 1964, AA 1965, pp. 621-632; R. Naumann, 
Takht-i Suleiman and Zindan-i Suleiman, Survey of Persian Art XIV, 1967, pp. 3050- 
3066. 

? R. Naumann, D. Huff et al., Takht-i Suleiman, Bericht über die Ausgrabungen 1965- 
1973, AA 1975, pp. 152-156. 

10 R. Boucharlat in R. Boucharlat, O. Lecomte, Fouilles de Tureng Tepe, Paris 1987, 
pp. 51-75. 
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Fig. 6. Takht-e Sulaiman. Plan of Adur Gusnasp temple (after R. Naumann, Die ruinen 
von Tacht-e Suleiman und Zendan-e Suleiman, Berlin, 1977, abb. 24). 
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Fig. 7. Takht-e Sulaiman (after D. Huff, Architecture sassanide, 
in: Splendeur des Sassanides, Bruxelles, 1993, fig. 32). 
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Fig. 8. Tureng Tepe. Plan and section of fire temple (after R. Boucharlat, 
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R. Naumann, following а model of ancient fire temples proposed by 
A. Godard!! and К. Erdmann!?, regarded room A at Takht-e Sulaiman as 
an atashgah, i.e. a place where sacred fire was kept when not exposed in 
room A, where it was displayed to the worshippers who gathered in the 
surrounding corridors". 

As far as room A is concerned, M. Boyce rejects the interpretation 
adopted by the excavators of Takht-e Sulaiman and suggests that it might 
have been the central point of a great processional way. She puts forward 
the theory that the central area at Takht-e Sulaiman served essentially as 
an entrance complex for pilgrims visiting Adur Gusnasp, which, in her 
opinion, was enthroned “in deep security at the remotest part of temple” 
in room PD!#. According to her conception of the layout, the visitors 
approaching from the north would have paused to make ablutions in the 
great room (A), then continued through the arcades fronting the building 
on the south, before entering the columned hall (PA) on their way to the 
shrine itself (PD). 

G. Gropp, in an attempt to create a model for the use of ancient fire 
temples, he has distinguished three types of temple plans which are in use 
today!5. The agyari, the most common type, consists of a rectangular 
building in the middle of which there is a square domed room called 
adurian, which is surrounded by an ambulatory. On one side, there is a 
second room called dar-e mehr or yazisn-gäh, which either communicates 
directly with the adurian or is separated from it by another corridor. The 
second type, i.e. the adurian temple, consists only of a square domed room 
with a surrounding ambulatory; sometimes the domed room stands iso- 
lated in a large courtyard. The yazisn-gäh is lacking. The third type, i.e. 
the dar-e mehr temple, consists of one or more yazisn-gäh without an 
adurian. G. Gropp finds it significant that many ancient fire temples have 
two prominent rooms. He regards the pairing of rooms in these plans as 
evidence that temples of the agyari type with an adurian and one, or more 
yazisn-gäh existed already in antiquity, and explains the functions of the 
two rooms by using modern ritual as a model. 


п К. Erdmann, Das Iranische Feuerheiligtum, Leipzig 1941, p. 64 ff. 

12 A. Godard, Les monuments du feu, Athar-e Irán Ш, 1938, p. 12. 

13 К. Naumann, AA 1965, pp. 661-662. 

14 M. Boyce, On the Zoroastrian Temple Cult of Fire, JAOS 95, 1975, pp.464-465. 
5 G. Gropp, art.cit., pp. 148 ff. 
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Among the fire temples discussed above, these at Kuh-e Khwaja, Mele 
Hairam and Takht-e Sulaiman (room A and B) have two rooms. Were they 
the counterparts of modern temples of the agyari type with an adurian and 
one or more yazisn-gäh? In fact, Room I in the temple at Mele Hairam 
contains some features indicating that it served here as the yazisn-gah or 
“place of worship”, where the priests would celebrate religious rituals. 

There are shallow niches (the southern one — 1.96 m wide, 0.60 m 
deep, and 1.40 m high; the western one — 1.70 m wide and 0.44 m deep; 
the upper section of its vaulting has not survived) in the western and 
southern wall of Room I (4.50 by 2.60 m). The floors of the two niches 
were found to be about 27 cm higher than the floor level of the room itself. 
The floor of the third niche, located in the northern wall, was 60 cm higher 
than the floor level of Room I. This niche was also quite deep (90 cm), 
1.60 m wide and only 70 cm high. In front of it there was a clay platform 
(1.34 x 1.20 x 0.70 m) covered with a thick layer of gypsum. On the sur- 
face of the platform, close to the niche’s opening, there was a hearth sur- 
rounded with bricks. In the centre of Room I a low rectangular dais was 
lined with fifteen trapezoidal bricks placed in three rows. This construc- 
tion was probably used for placing vessels or circular stands, as suggested 
by four round depressions, which appeared after the floor level had 
become slightly higher than the dais’s top level. 

It seems very probable that the inner chamber behind the square room 
at Kuh-e Khwaja also served the same function, but some additional con- 
firmation by archaeological excavations is required. 

G. Gropp regarded room A at Takht-e Sulaiman to be the adurian, in 
which the sacred fire itself was established, and the small stone socles to be 
podia for statues!ó. However in the light of the discovery at Mele Hairam, 
the identification of room B at Takht-e Sulaiman, containing a basin-like 
installation, with an adurian seems quite probable and may be further sup- 
ported by the fact that the position of this room is a little isolated. Simulta- 
neously, the rich equipment of room A seems to comply with requirements 
of a yazisn-gah rather than with those of an adurian "where по veneration 
might be offered except directly to the fire itself". M. Boyce's opinion 
that room А was a part of the processional way leading from the northern 


16 [d., ibid., p. 170. 
17 M. Boyce, Ataskada ЕІ”, vol.III, p. 9. 
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gate to the lakeside was based, I think, on the first reports of excavations at 
Takht-e Sulaiman. The later full description of the equipment of this room 
allows us to state that the brick pedestals discovered in room A, placed 
across its northern bay, did not allowed to traverse the room. 

Furthermore, the southern passages in room B and in the external wall 
of the corridor surrounding room A are wider than the others, giving the 
rooms a more pronounced orientation towards the lake (see fig. 6). This 
allows us to suppose that these were the main entrances to both rooms. 

It should be stressed that once a worshipper had entered into the large 
courtyard (M) he could penetrate out-of-control to the north-eastern part of 
the building. An almost 46 meters long corridor separating the two parts of 
the building was certainly a more “secure” way for the pilgrims willing to 
come to the western part. 

According to G. Gropp’s theory, the modern agyari temples usually 
abode Агаў Bahram, “the victorious fire”. Can we expect that it was the 
same in the case of ancient temples? 

As it has been set out above, ground plans of three ancient temples which 
might be regarded as prototypes of agyari temples, lack any common fea- 
tures apart from having two rooms connected with ritual and the basin-like 
construction in the middle of the adurian room. Since these were quite big 
structures, the fire altar standing inside must have been also large enough to 
hold holiest fire — Агаў Bahram. 

Certainly, the one recovered at Kuh-e Kwaja could not have fulfilled 
this function because it was too small: only 51 cm high, the last step of its 
top only 25.,5 cm long!*. Probably it was brought here from another place, 
maybe after Агаў Bahram had left the temple. 

In the ruins of the temple at Takht-e Sulaiman, several fragments of 
stone fire altars have been found. They had the form of monolithic shafts, 
60-90 cm high, with cubical ends slightly wider than the shaft itself. The 
square altar-plate which has also been unearthed there might have 
crowned one of these shafts. But it is rather certain that none of these 
altars was placed inside the basin-like construction in room B. Neither did 
any of them stand on the stepped pedestal found in room PD because its 
last stone-step was rounded and was 65 cm in diameter, while the cubical 
ends of the stone fire altars were about 25-37 cm in diameter. 


'8 This is also D. Huff's opinion, cf. Das ,,medische" Grabrelief von Deh Now, Stir 28, 
1999, p. 25. 
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Nonetheless, it seems that the altar standing inside the basin-like struc- 
ture found at Mele Hairam fulfilled every requirement to hold the Atas 
Bahram. 

Although its upper part has not survived, there can be little doubt that it 
was hour-glass shaped, and had supported a square slab of clay. The bro- 
ken fragments of such a slab, covered with a thick layer of polished gyp- 
sum plaster, were found at the time of discovery lying scattered on the 
floor of the room. Assuming that the horizontal rim encircling the narrow- 
est point of the altar’s shaft was placed exactly in 1/2 of its height and 
since the lower preserved part of this shaft is about 43 cm high, we may 
suppose that the height of the shaft amounted to ca 86 cm. So the total 
height of the altar might have been approximately 106 cm (20 cm added 
for the top square slab). 

The diameter of the lowermost part of the shaft is 1.46 cm, therefore, we 
may guess that the side of the square top slab measured at least 1.50 cm, if 
the harmony of proportions was kept. 

It is quite striking that, in contrast to the fire altars depicted on Parthian 
and Sassanian coins or seals, the stone altars at Kuh-e Khwaja and Takht- 
e Sulaiman, and this one discovered at Bandiän, the altar found at Mele 
Hairam did not stand on a stepped base. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that also the altar once placed inside of basin-like structure in room B at 
Takht-e Sulaiman had not a stepped base. Therefore it seems likely that 
fire-altars on stepped bases mark a different category of fire, in my opin- 
ion rather Atas-i Адигап fire than Агаў Bahram. 

A big three-stepped pedestal was found in the middle of room PD at 
Takht-e Sulaiman. The entrance to this room leads through a long columned 
halls containing numerous features apparently of religious significance. 
R. Naumann compared these columned halls to those of the palace plans of 
Damaghan, Tepe Mil, Kish Palace II and Sarvistan and interpreted room 
PD in the western complex of Takht-e Sulaiman to be a kind of a palace 
chapel where the religious rituals were performed in the presence of 
numerous worshipers!?. M. Boyce, however, regarded the discussed room 
as the Adur Gusnasp main sanctuary, the access to which was well pro- 
tected by long corridors and pillared halls??. D. Huff made a comparison 


1? К. Naumann, AA 1975, pp. 156-160. 
20 M. Boyce, JAOS 95, 1975, p. 465. 
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between the western complex’s plan and the mediaeval and modern tem- 
ples in southern Iran, which have more likely contained Atas-i Адигап fire 
than Агаў Bahram. D. Huff supposes that the difference in the ground plans 
of the simultaneously functioning temples at Takht-e Sulaiman can be 
explained by the difference of category of the fire worshipped there?!. 

This perfectly corresponds to the suggestion presented above. The pre- 
sent author finds, however, that it is not the plan but the special equipment 
of an ancient temple i.e. a solid fire-altar without a stepped base, standing 
within a basin-like enclosure that allows us to determine the category of 
the fire worshipped therein. 

The suggestion that in room PD at Takht-e Sulaiman the Atas-i Aduran 
was worshiped is supported not only by the presence of stepped base but 
also by presumable dimensions of the fire-altar once standing on it. 

The lowermost square step, measuring 1.63 x 1.63 m, of the three- 
stepped pedestal found in room PD, was made of backed bricks, the mid- 
dle one — 1.30 x 1.30 m, of clay, while the uppermost, which was 
rounded, was made of stone, and had about 65 cm in diameter. Therefore 
the diameter of the fire-altar, which had once stood on it, could not have 
been larger. 

Presumably, the fire-altar standing on the two-stepped pedestal at 
Tureng Tepe was of a similar size. The first step of the pedestal was 
almost rectangular — 2,05 x 1,95 m., while the second one was already 
square — 1,10 x 1.10 m. The circular traces preserved on the upper sur- 
face of the upper step have made it possible to establish that the diameter 
of the altar's base equaled 54 cm”. 

Thus, both the fire-altar from room PD at Takht-e Sulaiman and the one 
from Tureng Tepe were considerably more slender than the altar from the 
temple at Mele Hairam but probably similar in height. 


?! D. Huff, Der Takt-i Nishin in Firuzabad, AA 1972, p. 532. 

22 The situation is different for eastern Iranian fire temple at Surkh Kotal (building B 
and D) where a well preserved square fire altar was found. There was a shallow cavity 
with traces of burning and ashes in the centre of its upper surface. The sides of altar were 
decorated by relief of huge birds (D.Schlumberger, M.Le Berre, G. Fussman, Sourkh 
Kotal en Bactriane, Paris 1983, pp. 41-42). Both the decoration of the altar and its specific 
form is to be compared rather with Buddhist stüpas and witness to the local East Iranian 
fire cult. 

3 К. Boucharlat, op. cit., p. 65. 
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The same situation we can observe at Bandian. The fire-altar found here 
had a three-stepped base, an hour-glass shaped shaft surmounted by a 
three-stepped top. The altar was 102 cm high; the uppermost step of the 
top (1.25 x 1.25 m) had in the middle a round depression, 8-10 cm deep. 
It must be stressed that the fire-altar from Bandian is so far the only one, 
which was completely preserved and found in situ. 

Interesting and worth mentioning is also the fact that the fire altars from 
Bandian and Mele Hairam, so far the only ones found in situ, are likewise 
as the fire altars that survived in modern Persian fire temples made of 
mud-bricks or clay. This may not be a mere coincidence so we face again 
a long-lasting tradition deriving at least from the Sassanian period. 
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“... nec enim apud eos pingitur vel fingitur aliud, praetor varias caedes et bella.” 
Ammianus Marcellinus XXIV 6,32 


1. Introduction 


The aim of this article is to provide a full view on our current knowledge 
of the figurative wall paintings of the Sasanian period from Iran, Iraq and 
Syria. All possible information has been collected, examined and finally 
resumed to this study. The themes that will be looked at are: the exact 
location of the paintings and function of this place; iconography (subject- 
composition-style); plastering, colour use and painting techniques; dating; 
and lastly the function of the murals (decorative-ideological/symbolical). 

As conclusion, they will be compared both with each other and with 
Sasanian art in general. Likewise, attention will be given to the profession 
of the painters. 

I just want to emphasize that only published data, drawings and pho- 
tographs were used (I have not been able to study the paintings themselves) 
so no new information will be given. Moreover, it concerns a summary but 
bibliographic references to more extensive descriptions and analyses will be 
provided. 


! This article is a summary of a part of my MA-thesis which I finished -under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. Ernie Haerinck- in May 2002 at Ghent University and in which I 
studied the art of wall painting from both the Parthian and Sasanian empires. 

I owe much gratitude to Professor Haerinck, not only for offering me the opportunity 
and support to write this paper, but also for adjusting where necessary and for helping 
achieving my first article. 

26... for nothing in their country is painted or sculptured except slaughter in divers 
forms and scenes of war." (Rolfe, 1950, 456-457). 
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In literature about Sasanian art almost no attention is paid to wall paint- 
ing. In most cases, just a short -incomplete- enumeration of sites is given. 
Nevertheless, a few detailed excavation reports and other publications 
(namely about Dura-Europos and Hajiabad) prove that Sasanian murals 
are really worth being investigated. 

It seemed most appropriate to restrict the article to those murals which 
were depicted when their location was subjected to Sasanian rule. Illustra- 
tion | shows that the few sites where paintings were found, are distributed 
far from one another: Dura-Europos is situated in eastern Syria and Cte- 
siphon in eastern Iraq. In Iran, four sites are known: Susa and Ivan-e 
Kerkha (Khuzistan), Hajiabad (Fars) and Tepe Hissar (Mazandaran). 

The important place of pilgrimage Kuh-e Khwaja? was not admitted 
either because of the uncertain datings of the buildings and the existing 
murals. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, scholars have put 
forward various dates for the several building and decoration phases. 
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Ill. 1. The triangles indicate the sites where murals from the Sasanian period were 
discovered (map made by Geert Verhoeven). 


3 Ghanimati, 2000, 138. 
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These datings vary from the Achaemenid period* to the Parthian (first- 
third century A.D.5)6, the Sasanian (third-fourth century)’ as well as the 
early Islamic period’. However, due to this lack of unanimity, I consider 
the site as an exception which would be better subjected to a separate 
study’. 

Various finds prove that Sasanian wall painting had an influence on the 
art of local dynasts, surrounding areas as well as the later Islam!°. 

A good example of Kushano-Sasanian art is the well preserved painting 
which was found in an isolated cave at Ghulbiyan (Afghanistan, fourth 
century (?)). It represents a ceremony with a Kushano-Sasanian ruler (?) 
and three or four deities (ill. 2)!!. 

Although under strong Sasanian influencing, this mural is also excluded 
from the present study just as other paintings which belonged to local 
dynasties further eastwards, for example the rock paintings from the Bud- 
dhist sanctuaries at Bamiyan and Dukhtar-i-Nushirvan (Afghanistan, date 
uncertain!?) with Sasanian elements such as a Buddha with Sasanian 
crown and pearl medallions with heads of bears and birds (comparable to 
Sasanian textiles)?. Worth mentioning are also some Sogdian paintings 
(fifth-eight century), for instance at Afrasiyab, Panjikent and Varakhsha, 
where senmurws, fluttering ribbons etc. were depicted'*. However, only 
Iran and the western areas will be discussed. 


4 This date, proposed by Giorgio Gullini, has been strongly contested (Ghanimati, 
2000, 140). 

5 All dates mentioned in this article are A.D. 

6 Herzfeld, 1976, 293; Ghanimati, 2000, 145. 

7 Ghanimati, 2000, 141, 145. 

8 Ghanimati, 2000, 141. 

? For more information about the murals at Kuh-e Khwaja, I refer to the following 
publications: Facenna, D., 1981. ‘A New Fragment of Wall-Painting from Ghaga Sahr 
(Küh-i Hvaga-Ststan, Iran)’, East and West n.s. 31, 1-4: 83-97; Kawami, T.S., 1987. 
"Кић-е Khwaja, Iran, and Its Wall Paintings: the Records of Ernst Herzfeld’, Metropoli- 
tan Museum Journal 22: 13-52; Ghanimati, S., 2000. ‘New Perspectives on the Chrono- 
logical and Functional Horizons of Kuh-e Khwaja in Sistan’, /ran XXXVIII: 137-150. 

10 The best examples of the heritage of Sasanian subjects by Islamic mural painting 
were found in the Ummayad residence at Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi (Syria, eight century) 
and in the Abbasid palace at Samarra (Iraq, ninth century) (Rice, 1971, 32; Overlaet, 
1993, 137). 

П Grenet, Lee and Pinder-Wilson, 1980, 83; Grenet, 1999, 66-67. 

1? Azarpay, 1981, 93. 

13 Rowland, 1946, 35-36, 39-40. 

1^ Azarpay, 1975, 168; Azarpay, 1981, 27; Overlaet, 1993, 136. 
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Ill. 2. Ghulbiyan. Drawing of the mural (after Grenet, 1999, 67). 


In spite of a couple of dating difficulties the paintings will be described 
chronologically, from the beginning of Sasanian dominion (Dura-Europos) 
to the fourth century (Susa, Ivan-e Kerkha and Hajiabad) and ending with 
the late-Sasanian period (Tepe Hissar and Ctesiphon). 

As mentioned, a summarized overview is aimed at. With regard to the 
sites, I therefore will restrict myself to those rooms which are interesting 
with a view to the paintings. On the other hand, much attention will be 
paid to the function of the murals: wall paintings can be pictured as deco- 
ration but they can also express ideas and/or symbols. This “Lehrmate- 
rial? mostly was not the work of a painter but a depiction commissioned 
by a client who wanted to demonstrate something to the spectators. The 
ideological/symbolical connotation is not always that clear for modern 
scholars; it is above all important to look at the paintings in their natural 
environment -to discover the function of the building and the room- and to 
be well informed about the history of the people, their society and 
thoughts. 

Finally, I want to underline a few problems which have turned up during 
this study. Sometimes, too little or totally no illustration material accompa- 
nied the descriptions which -on their turn- could be too general. Besides, in 


15 Nunn, 1988, 251. 
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just a few cases data concerning the used painting materials and techniques 
were mentioned. About this Astrid Nunn also remarked, and I too would like 
to stress this problem, that in publications the terms plastered/enduit/verputzt 
or mortar/mortier/Mörtel are often used, but in reality these words teach us 
nothing about the plastering!®. Many authors mention ‘frescoes’ as well, 
while it is mostly unclear whether the fresco technique!’ was used or if the 
term serves as an alternative for ‘wall painting’. 


Sites Building Room The murals Size 
(dating) (always profane) 
Dura-Europos private dwelling | largest room historical (?) battle | < life-size 
(third century) (reception room?) | figures on couches 
archer 
figure with flower 
Susa residence of an |hypostyle hall next | hunting scene twice 
(late Parthian period?/ | important person |to an inner court crescent, stars & life-size 


first half of the fourth 


clouds 


century?) 

Ivan-e Kerkha royal (?) reception | central part of persons at least one 

(second half of the pavilion a triple iwan person twice 

fourth century) life-size 

Hajiabad residence of an | public audience geometric & floral | main portrait: 

(fourth century) important person |hall and smaller designs > life-size; 
reception hall five ‘portraits’ other figures: 

combat scene (?) « life-size 

Tepe Hissar residence of an | two rooms adjacent | a rider N 

(under Kavad I important person | to an ‘audience hall’ 

(488-531)?) 

Ctesiphon 

al-Ma’aridh private villa \ persons life-size 

(sixth-seventh century) bird 

nearby the Taq-i Kisra | bathhouse \ small decorative \ 


(2) 


motifs 


Table 1: Overview of the Sasanian murals discussed in this paper. 


16 Nunn, 1988, 7. 


17 [n case of the fresco technique one uses a humid plastering, whereas the secco tech- 
nique requires a dry one. 
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2. Dura-Europos 


Dura-Europos is well known for its many well preserved murals. 

During the Seleucid, Parthian as well as Roman occupation phase of the 
city, both religious and secular buildings were often adorned with painted 
wall decoration. In the third century -when the Sasanians advanced west- 
wards- the Durenes strengthened the western city wall with an embank- 
ment consisting of mudbricks, earth and stones. It was in this bank, which 
covered a part of Dura, that archaeologists found a lot of remarkably intact 
wall paintings!?. Most famous are those of the synagogue, Christian chapel 
and Mithraeum. Characteristic is the presence of an own ‘Durene style’ 
which existed of an interesting eclectic mixture of Aramaic, Parthian, Hel- 
lenistic and Roman elements and 1деа5 У. As already mentioned, all these 
paintings date from the period before the Sasanian invasion of Dura. 

However, in 1930 Alan M.G. Little discovered a mural with Sasanian 
characteristics. 

The great importance of this extremely interesting painting certainly 
may not be underestimated. It is the earliest wall painting we have from 
the Sasanian period and it takes a glance at the slightly dark but important 
span of time in which the so-called ‘Parthian art’ was changing into the 
Sasanian art (it makes up a link in the Iranian triumphal representations)”. 
Besides, it probably concerns a historical battle (see infra). 

The painting was situated?! on the southeast wall of the largest chamber 
(room 8) of dwelling F, insula C7 (ill. 3). It concerns a medium-size house 
in the later Roman urban style, built in baked bricks. Remains of wall 
paintings were also found in room 222. 


18 White, 1997, 174. 

19 Perkins, 1973, 7-9. 

20 Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 199; Goldman and Little, 1980, 283. 

?! The wall painting was brought to the Yale Gallery of Art (New Haven) (Goldman 
and Little, 1980, 284). 

22 Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 182; Goldman and Little, 1980, 283-284. 
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Ill. 3. Dura-Europos. Plan of dwelling F, insula C7 
(after Goldman and Little, 1980, 284). 


2.1. Description of the murals”? 


Because part of the wall painting (3,78 x 0,97 m) of room 8 was still in 
situ, a good reconstruction could be made (ill. 4). 


1. In the centre a battle scene was depicted. On the left?* three big horses 
with horsemen were visible (the middle and largest horse with a length 
of 71 cm). In spite of their bad preservation, the representation of the 


?3 For a more detailed description of the wall paintings, I refer to Baur, Rostovtzeff 
and Bellinger, 1933, 182-189. 
24 From the point of view of the spectators. 
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flying gallop? was recognized and the middle animal turned out to be of 
the *Nisean horse breed"?6. Moreover, a big circular object hangs below 
this horse and above it traces of a diadem would have been visible. 

To the right of these horses, five groups of fighting horsemen were 
identified for a distance of 2,03 m, each one consisting of an Iranian and 
a fleeing/falling opponent (both with frontally depicted upper halves) 
(ill. 5). The Iranians are very much alike: many have tripartite haircuts 
and wear short, close-fitting tunicae and baggy trousers adorned with 
metal discs. Some of them unseat their enemies with their lances. With 
regard to the opponents a narrow helmet, a cuirass, short Roman swords 
and oval shields were recognized. Their various portrayals cause some 
change in the large-scale composition. The horses — of the Nisean horse 
breed- are running in the flying gallop; one plunges on his knees. 
Finally, in the right corner of this battle scene a hunt was pictured 
by which a dog pursues a hare and a jackal/fox chases a smaller 
hare/rabbit. 
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Ill. 4. Dura-Europos. Sketch of the mural in room 8 (battle scene: 3,78 x 0,97 m) 
(after Goldman and Little, 1980, plate IT). 


5 During the Parthian period the so-called ‘flying gallop’ arose. Henceforth, animals - 
especially horses- were often pictured this way: all four legs are off the ground and form 
almost one line with the belly of the animal. It became a popular Iranian depiction because 
the impression of movement is larger than when both hind hooves still touch the ground 
(Hopkins, 1936, 16; Perkins, 1973, 123). 

26 The Parthians -and afterwards the Sasanians- preferred horses of the so-called 
*Nisean horse breed’ with characteristic heavy bodies, small heads and short legs (Goldman 
and Little, 1980, 289). 
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Ill. 5. Dura-Europos. Part of the mural in room 8 (2,03 m length) 
(after Goldman and Little, 1980, 285). 


2. Above the battle two persons on couches were portrayed. The larger 

(male?) figure wears well-fitting clothes adorned with metal discs 
(Ш. 5). He reclines on a decorated bed (5,5 cm height) with cushions 
and behind him a curtain hangs on a column. The garments and couch 
(3,8 cm height) of the other figure are not ornamented. He/she would 
have been of secondary importance. 
Crumbled fragments which were found on the floor of room 8 
belonged to this part of the wall painting. On the one hand, the upper 
part of the body and frontally depicted head of an archer were identi- 
fied (larger than the fighting riders) (ill. 6). On the other hand, a per- 
son with a tripartite hairstyle and a flower in his right hand can be re- 
cognized (equally big as the middle of the three horses) (ill. 7). Both 
wear clothes adorned with metal discs. 
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Ill. 7. Dura-Europos. The figure with a flower 
(after Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 188). 


3. Underneath the battle is a zigzag line with black circles. The pattern 
possibly suggests an embroidered fringe and so the mural could have 
served as a — cheap — alternative for a tapestry. 

4. On both sides of the struggle a big, white and black checkerboard pat- 
tern was visible (squares: 17,5 x 16,5 cm to 23 x 18 cm). It was 
already scratched in the plaster before painting it. 
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5. Last but not least, we have to mention the irregular column design 
scattered over different walls of the room. The three pillars (including 
one of 57 cm width) were shaped by black outlines and decorated with 
rows of black and red triangles. 


The colouring was extremely limited: the three big horses were painted in 
red and black while all the other figures were only depicted by black out- 
lines. Because of this, some people wondered if the mural was ever fin- 
ished’. Or did the painter have just a few pigments available? 

In room 2, traces of a white and red checkerboard pattern with purple 
dots were found?*. 


2.2. Dating of the murals 


Before tackling the date of the paintings, one has to give the history of 
Dura-Europos a moment's thought. 

Founded as a fortress in the Seleucid period, Dura developed into a city 
under Parthian rule. But in 168 Lucius Verus transformed the place into an 
important stronghold of the eastern Roman line of defence??. 

In 253-254 the Sasanian king Shapur I (240-272) started a siege which 
in 256 resulted in the conquest of the city. This capture meant the end of 
Dura-Europos: the Sasanians did not occupy the town and they would 
have evacuated the population. A century later only a ruin was left??. 

Although Dura-Europos did not know a long Sasanian occupation 
phase, various iconographic elements situate the wall painting in the 
Sasanian period. First of all there is the Sasanian clothing: in the (early- 
)Sasanian period loose trousers made of a light material — which were 
blown up while riding a horse- were worn?!. In the second place, the cir- 
cular object below the middle of the large horses would represent one of 
the big tassels which embellish the mounts of important persons on Sasan- 
ian rock reliefs?. Besides, the painting joins the way of thinking of the 


27 Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 184; Goldman and Little, 1980, 286. 

28 Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 182. 

29 Leriche, 1996, 589; White, 1997, 174. 

30 Perkins, 1973, 7. 

31 Goldman, 1993, 207-208, 219. 

?? The tassels from the Parthian period are much smaller (Goldman and Little, 1980, 
289). 
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Sasanian society. Ferdinand Spiegel said for example that, according to 
ideas developed by the Parthians and inherited by the Sasanians, a battle 
consists of individual fights: the soldiers leave each other and challenge 
one of their enemies (e.g. the Sasanian rock reliefs Firuzabad I (ill. 8), 
Nagsh-i Rustam IV (ill. 9) and Naqsh-i Rustam VID?. 

The Parthian characteristics -such as the frontal, somewhat naive depic- 
tion of the falling riders, the tripartite haircuts and the flying gallop — could 
be explained by the handing down of a number of Parthian elements to 
Sasanian art. At Dura-Europos, far removed from the centre of the Sasanian 
kingdom, an especially strong Parthian tradition was existing as well?*. 


Ill. 8. The Sasanian rock relief Firuzabad I of Ardashir I (224-240) 
(after Vanden Berghe, 1984, figure 8). 


Hubertus von Gall noticed that Sasanian lancers (contrary to the archers) 
were normally armoured. In the case of the mural — where the lancers do 
not wear armour-plating — it thus would concern local auxiliaries: these 
men partly adopted Sasanian clothes and arms and stood under the leader- 
ship of Iranians?. 
According to Alan Little and Bernard Goldman three datings are 

plausible*®. 
1. From an unknown moment under Roman rule when it was safe to pic- 

ture a Sasanian victory in an important room of an aristocratic house. 
2. More probably, the painting was created: 

a. during a short Sasanian occupation of Dura in 25337; 

b. just after the victory in 256, when the city was not left to its fate yet. 


33 Ваш, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 193-194. 

34 Goldman and Little, 1980, 298. 

3 von Gall, 1990, 54. 

36 Goldman and Little, 1980, 293. 

37 Especially coin hoards suggest this occupation. However, the Sasanian detachment 
that was left behind would have been murdered by the Durenes (Goldman and Little, 
1980, 294). 
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Ill. 9. The Sasanian rock relief Naqsh-i Rustam IV of Hormizd II (302-309) 
(after Vanden Berghe, 1984, plate 33). 


2.3. Function of the murals 


While painting the battle scene, an additional ideological meaning -con- 
trary to a decorative function- certainly would have been the most impor- 
tant reason. 

It concerns a fight between Sasanians/Sasanian auxiliaries and a hos- 
tile group. Judging by the garments and weapons, these enemies would 
be Roman soldiers stationed in Syria, Palmyrene auxiliary troops or a 
mixture of both??. Moreover, by portraying hunting animals the painter 
would have situated the tableau in the (Syrian?) desert so that we should 
consider the work as a historical document??. The painted names of a few 
Iranians most likely indicate the historicity of the battle as well. It turned 
out not to be possible to identify which struggle was fought ош“, but 
thinking at the most acceptable dating the mural could have showed a 
victory of Shapur I or one of his generals*!. Diverse hypotheses have 


38 Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 191. 
39 Goldman and Little, 1980, 285. 

40 Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 198. 
41 von Gall, 1990, 54. 
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been put forward concerning the identification of divine and/or royal fig- 
ures. It seems that the largest horseman (with traces of a diadem) or the 
person on the ornamented couch personified a king*?. According to von 
Gall — on the other hand — the figures above the battle scene would have 
been local gods, pictured conformable to the Syrian-Mesopotamian tra- 
dition from the Parthian period?. In Parthian art reclining figures on 
couches were indeed often depicted (e.g. the Parthian rock relief Tang-i 
Sarvak II). 

However, the mural decorated an important room — possibly the 
reception room* — of an aristocratic house. Moreover, the look of each 
person who entered the place immediately fell on the painted wall. So 
the battle scene must have tried to catch the attention of the spectators 
and aimed at their admiration for the Sasanian political and military 
force. One wanted to glorify and ‘immortalize’ the new dynasty and 
their entry in Roman Syria. According to Laure Morgenstern, it maybe 
even concerns an imitation of a famous wall painting from a public 
building or a palace*. 


2.4. About the painter 


Whether the painter was an inhabitant of Dura-Europos or a soldier of 
the Sasanian army remains a question. Nevertheless, it seems to be the 
work of an amateur with some talents: trusted with Sasanian standards 
to picture fighting horsemen (see supra: the rock reliefs Firuzabad I 
(ill. 8) and Naqsh-i Rustam IV (ill. 9)) but clearly having problems with 
— for example — the falling riders and the stumbling horse“. The rather 
careless depiction of the checkerboard pattern and the column design 
could be explained by the possibility that this ornamental framework 
would have been an inspiration of the moment itself”. 


4 Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 196-197. 
43 von Gall, 1990, 54. 

^^ Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 184. 

45 Pope and Ackerman, 1938, 1372. 

46 Goldman and Little, 1980, 286-287. 

47 Baur, Rostovtzeff and Bellinger, 1933, 183. 
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3. Susa 


During the limited research of the Sasanian occupation phase of Susa, 
Roman Ghirshman exposed — around 1950 – the remainders of what ever 
must have been an important building. 

The excavations were situated in layer IV of area A of the Ville 
Royale*. The building^?, constructed with sun dried bricks, consisted of a 
big square with a sort of footpath on all sides and a central room at the 
back. This room (14 x 14 m) was preceded by a peristyle and divided in 
three parts by six columns. On the inside of the fagade of this hypostyle 
hall, the archaeologists found rubble with remains of wall paintings*°, one 
of the most interesting discoveries of Sasanian Susa until now. 


3.1. Description of the murals 


In spite of the strong fragmentation of the paintings, a partial reconstruc- 
tion was proposed: a blue background was decorated with a hunting scene 
(more than life-size) consisting of two horsemen and various fleeing ani- 
mals (ill. 10). While the front rider seems to shoot an arrow, only the head 
and forelegs of the second rider are left. The squeezed game consists of 
wild boars and hinds, depicted in the flying gallop. A few are wounded or 
dead. Landscape elements — namely a sun and one flower — were also pic- 
tured. 


The used colours are yellow (wild boars, hinds, horse equipment, sword- 
sheath, decoration on the clothing of the front rider and sun), dark red 
(front horse, wild boars and hinds), pink (clothing of the front rider), blue 
(background) and dark brown (second horse). The plaster was made up of 
a thick layer of loam mixed with chaff?!. 


48 Area A lies in the north of the Ville Royale, a few hundred metres eastwards of the 
Achaemenid palace (Chevalier, 1997, 168). The Ville Royale is situated in the east of the 
site (Harper, Aruz and Tallon, 1992, map XVID). 

49 Since the dimensions of the building were larger than those of the trench, only part 
of the construction was studied (Chevalier, 1997, 172). 

59 Ghirshman, 1952, 8. 

5! The use of loam was the easiest way of plastering in the Ancient Near East (Nunn, 


1988, 6). 
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Ill. 10. Susa. The hunting scene from the residential building (twice life-size) 
(after Ghirshman, 1962, 183). 


For the sake of completeness, we still have to mention the debris with 
traces of painting which was found in the western corner of the hypostyle 
hall. A crescent, stars and stylized clouds were recognized; everything 
white on a red background. 


3.2. Dating of the murals 


According to Ghirshman, the rubbish which closed off layer IV -the layer 
in which he discovered the building — proved to originate from a destruc- 
tive attack of the Sasanian monarch Shapur П (309-379) in 341, an action 
meant to teach the revolting Christians of the small provincial town a les- 
son??, This attack would have poured the façade with wall decoration. In 
consequence, the murals would date from the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury™. 

Nevertheless, we must keep in mind that the dating of layer IV is still 
problematic: some archaeologists reject the Sasanian date and prefer an 
assignment to the late Parthian period. The residence would have been 
inhabited during the second century A.D.» 


52 Ghirshman, 1952, 8-9. 

53 Ghirshman, 1952, 7-8. 

54 Ghirshman, 1962, 183. 

5 These archaeologists also recognized a second occupation phase of the building 
which ended around 300. During this period, the paintings would have been covered with 
a plaster (Steve, Vallat and Gasche, 2002, 509). 
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3.3. Function of the murals 


Ghirshman identified the building as a residence of an important person; 
he spoke about ‘demeure seigneuriale’ or ‘petit palais’. Nicole Chevalier 
saw indeed similarities between the plan at Susa as well as a few large res- 
idences from the Iranian plateau and Mesopotamia which would date from 
the same period”. 

The decorative murals with remarkably large figures (twice life-sized?") 
in colourful tints must have offered an impressive scene and left a pleasant 
impression on the spectators. The pictures possibly had a secondary mean- 
ing as well: they could have referred to the favourite recreation -the hunt- 
of the inhabitant(s) of the residence. 


4. Ivan-e Kerkha 


Our knowledge of Ivan-e Kerkha is still very limited. The Taq Eivan -a 
striking and important Sasanian palace construction- was already known 
for a long time°® but in 1950 Roman Ghirshman carried out the only exca- 
vation up to now. 

He focused all his attention on the royal sector, more specifically on an 
isolated hill opposite the southern gate of the Taq Eivan??, and discovered 
a building with a triple iwan. Only the central part (12 x 8 m) of the iwan 
was excavated by which remains of paintings were found on the walls as 
well as on the debris coming from the collapsed vault®. 


4.1. Description of the murals 


Because of the small amount and strong fragmentation of the paintings, 

a reconstruction turned out to be impossible. Nevertheless, some scholars 

mean that a few fragments can be connected with the Sasanian icono- 

graphic repertoire: 

1. one fragment (ill. 11: b) looks exactly — even with regard to the 
colours — like the clothing of the horseman depicted at Susa (ill. 10); 

2. there is a similarity between a pattern on a second fragment (ill. 11: a) 
and the motifs on some Sasanian sword-sheaths®!. 


56 Chevalier, 1997, 172. 

57 Ghirshman, 1952, 8. 

58 Dieulafoy, 1889, 60. 

5 No exact location is mentioned in the publications. 
60 Ghirshman, 1952, 11. 

61 Gyselen and Gasche, 1994, 33. 
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A third fragment possibly shows part of a person’s haircut. Besides, this 
person would have been - just as the figures at Susa — twice as large as a 
normal person”. 

Among the used colours were white (ill.11: d and e), yellow (ill.11: b), 
wine-red (ill. 11: d), pink (ill. 11: b), beige (Ш.11: с) and brown (ill. 11: 
с and e). 


4.2. Dating of the murals 


In the few publications concerning the excavation, no mention is made of 
a possible dating of the iwan and/or the paintings. 

Anyhow, Ivan-e Kerkha was founded by the Sasanian king Shapur II 
(309-379) -more precisely after his attack on Susa in 341 (see supra)-9* 
and still during the Sasanian period the town fell into oblivion®. There- 
fore, the murals have to be pictured after 341 and before the end of Sasan- 
ian rule. Ghirshman supposed that they were depicted under the reign of 
Shapur II$6. 


4.3. Function of the murals 


The building, surrounded by a nice garden®’, probably served as а recep- 
tion pavilion where members of the royal family and aristocracy saw each 
other. 

Judging by the possible importance of the iwan as a royal (7) meeting 
place, the paintings would have had both a decorative and an ideologi- 
cal/symbolical meaning. They could have stressed, for example, the pres- 
tige of the monarch since Ivan-e Kerkha played an important role in the 
Sasanian kingdom: founded by Shapur II, the flourishing trade centre had 
the purpose to emphasize the power and the importance of the king. 
Founding new cities with a view to get more regard of the population was 
typical of Sasanian rulers®. 


62 Ghirshman, 1952, 12. 
$3 Gyselen and Gasche, 1994, plate X. 
9^ Ghirshman, 1952, 10-11. 
65 Dieulafoy, 1889, 87-88. 
96 Ghirshman, 1962, 183. 
97 Ghirshman, 1952, 11. 
8 Huff, 1987, 333. 


a 
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Ш. 11. Ivan-e Kerkha. Remains of murals from the central part of the triple iwan 
(a: scale unknown; b-e: scale 1/5) (after Gyselen and Gasche, 1994, plate X). 
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Anyway, in view of the huge proportions of at least one figure, the 
wall decoration of Ivan-e Kerkha must have made a deep impression on 
the visitors. 

For the moment nothing more can be concluded. Though we have to 
observe that the central part of the iwan was merely excavated till a depth 
of 2,5 m and another 4 to 5 m of soil have to be removed before reaching 
floor level. Therefore, it is possible that in the future more interesting dis- 
coveries can be made‘ and information concerning the iconography, dat- 
ing and function of the murals could be extended. 


5. Hajiabad 


In 1978 archaeologists of the Iranian Centre for Archaeological Research 
— under the supervision of Massoud Azarnoush – excavated a large Sasan- 
ian building” on the Toll-i Sefidak, a mound somewhat to the north of 
Hajiabad"!. 

The complex, built in unbaked bricks, contained the official-ceremo- 
nial section A, the private section B and the religious section C (ill. 12). 
Section A mainly consisted of two triple iwans (149 and 214), each pre- 
ceded by an inner court (178 and 221)’?. While the largest iwan (149) 
would have served for public audience, the smaller iwan (214) was sup- 
posedly used for restricted reception”’. 

Both sections A and B were decorated. First of all stucco was used, but 
in the iwans 149 and 214 remains of wall paintings were found as well. 
Although, we have to keep in mind that in 1976 bulldozer activities took 
place at Toll-i Sefidak which could have destroyed some paintings 
entirely". 


6% Ghirshman, 1952, 12. 

70 The plan seems to follow the Iranian tradition for the large-scaled residences of the 
aristocracy (Azarnoush, 1994, 92). 

71 Azarnoush, 1983, 164-165. 

7? Azarnoush, 1983, 168. 

73 Azarnoush, 1994, 91. 

7^ Azarnoush, 1983, 172-174. 
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Ill. 12. Hajiabad. Reconstruction of the residence on the Toll-i Sefidak (after Azarnoush, 1994, plate С). 
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5.1. Description of the murals’ 


The paintings of iwan 149 were found both in situ (on the northeast wall 
128) and on the floor (ill. 13)7. 

Firstly, a geometric and a floral design can be recognized: a pattern 
consisting of eight half-ovals alternately left blank and painted in red 
(ill. 13), and а cross-shaped motif formed by four white leaves on a blue- 
grey surface (ill. 14). 


Furthermore, at least five persons and an equestrian scene were identified. 
1. In the north of wall 128, a niche at eye level (+ 1 x 1 m; minimum 
6,2 cm depth), framed by the already mentioned half-ovals, would 
have contained the main subject": a male figure (more than life- 
size) — with (brownish) black tress and beard- pictured up to breast- 
high (ill. 13). He probably wears a sleeveless coat whose bands were 
adorned with concentric semicircles and a yellow shirt covered with 
brownish red rosettes and (on the collar) upside-down L-shaped 
motifs. Lastly, a wide scalloped shoulder belt painted in brownish 


decorative frame quem; combat scene (7) 
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Ill. 13. Hajiabad. Hypothetical reconstruction of the composition of the murals 
in iwan 149 (illustration made by Geert Verhoeven after Azarnoush, 1994, 178). 


75 For a more detailed description of the wall paintings, I refer to Azarnoush, 1994, 
167-174. Azarnoush warns us for the possibility of small lacunae and/or inexactitudes in 
the catalogue because the paintings were still under treatment when he analysed them 
(Azarnoush, 1994, 167). 

76 All the fragments were removed by the /ranian Centre for Archaeological Research 
and were housed in the Teheran Museum (Azarnoush, 1983, 173); Azarnoush, 1994, 174. 

77 Azarnoush, 1994, 177. 
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Ill. 14. Hajiabad. The floral design (after Azarnoush, 1994, 168). 


red can be recognized. The presence of small lines which suggest 
garment’s folds, indicates certain attention for a detailed portrayal. 

2. To the middle of wall 128, at least four smaller male heads would 
have been pictured, separated from each other by strips embellished 
with tendrils (ill. 15). This band of minor figures probably was 
+ 1,40 m long, 26,8 cm wide and would have stuck out at least 1 cm. 
2.1. The two better preserved ‘portraits’’® A and B (ill. 15) had a cir- 
cular frame (+ 26,6 cm diameter), ornamented with zigzags or small 
circles (not visible on ill. 15; comparable to beads)’’. 


78 Tt would not have been real portraits with individual features, but attributes (e.g. a 
winged diadem in the case of portrait A) and/or physical elements (e.g. three-quarter pose, 
hair and beard in the case of portrait B) would have personified the depicted figures. 

79 The main portrait could have had a circular frame too as was the case with a few 
Central-Asian murals (fifth-sixth century) which were also surrounded by smaller circles 
with secondary subjects (Azarnoush, 1994, 175). 
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Ill. 15. Hajiabad. The band with minor figures (circular frame: + 26,6 cm diameter) 
(after Azarnoush, 1994, plate XXXV). 


The painter would not have been entirely trusted with the portraying 
of persons: the men — with dark beard and moustache — have oddly 
large and almost circular/oval eyes, too long and frontally depicted 
ears and too wide necks. Individual curls and garment’s folds indicate 
a detailed working-out. Portrait A is pictured almost frontally; portrait 
B is painted both frontally (shoulders and breast) and in three-quarter 
view (head). Their yellow clothes were adorned with red circles and/or 
a yellow and ocherous red decorative strip. 

Portrait A is marked by an outstanding yellow and red diadem with 
two symmetric, horizontally spread wings. Behind this man one can 
recognize a red streamer as well. 

2.2. Two other portraits survived awfully bad. 

3. Finally, the hind quarters of two horses (minimum 60 and 40 cm 

height), painted in ocherous red and black, were identified. The tail of 
one animal would have been turned upwards with streamers, while his 
haunch was decorated with a brown and black tassel (ill. 13). Next to 
the other hind quarter two hooves were visible (ill. 13). 
Tied up tails and tassels were often pictured on Sasanian hunting and 
battle scenes. In view of the lacking of fleeing game and the orienta- 
tion of both hind quarters in the same direction, Azarnoush thought of 
the type of combat by which a rider pursues and spears to death 
another rider, a popular theme in the Sasanian period (e.g. the Sasan- 
ian rock relief Naqsh-i Rustam IV of Hormizd II (ill. 9)). 
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This scene presumably has to be situated on a protruding part above 
the minor portraits where the limited space would explain both the dif- 
ference in size between the two rears and the closeness of the hooves 
to the other horse®". 


The colours were restricted to hues of white, yellow, ochre, red, brown, 
grey and black. The painter used the secco technique on a fine mud coat 
(probably tempered with chaff)*!. Which binding agents®? he preferred, is 
unknown. 

After research, the archaeologists concluded that the floor of iwan 214 
was covered with fragments of wall paintings. However, these were not 
excavated: a bulldozer had dug away debris till just above the fragments 
and the removal of these pieces of paintings from such a compressed mass 
of earth is a job for an expert. Only... in 1978 such specialists were not 
present on the site. Nowadays, the whole is still protected by a layer of 
earth and a plastering of kahgel (a mixture of mud and chaff) in expecta- 
tion of new activities®?. 


5.2. Dating of the murals 


A stucco bust which was found in the building and would represent 
Bahram II Kushanshah, has played a crucial and helping role with a view 
to the dating. 

Although, we have to keep in mind the disagreement about the absolute 
chronology of the Kushan rulers. According to Adrian D. H. Bivar, 
Bahram II had some power around 359 but lost his prominent position 
slightly later. Most scholars situate this ruler in the fourth century as well. 

Since only the busts of important people from the Sasanian kingdom 
would have been present, the complex – or at least the decoration — would 
have to be situated in the fourth century. Two busts of the Sasanian king 
Shapur II (309-379) perfectly agree with this dating. 


80 Azarnoush, 1994, 177-179. 

8! Azarnoush, 1994, 179. 

82 To adhere the pigments better to the plaster while painting on a dry background, one 
could use -in the Ancient Near East- binding agents such as egg, casein, animal glues and 
resins of plants (Nunn, 1988, 5). 

83 Azarnoush, 1994, 167. 
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Azarnoush mentions the possible date of somewhat before or around 
359, but at the same time he is aware that this suggestion is fairly hypo- 
thetical. 

Moreover, we have to remark that the building was already abandoned 
during the construction phase and thus was never occupied: the archaeo- 
logists did not find pieces of furniture or utensils but only artefacts which 
would have been used while finishing the building activities (e.g. a palette 
with red paint). The cause(s) of the sudden departure of artisans and artists 
is unknown®*. 


5.3. Function of the murals 


In view of their location — in the audience halls of the official section of a 
Sasanian residence — the paintings supposedly did not play just a decora- 
tive role. The main portrait would have been the painted counterpart of a 
large, finely made bust which was discovered on a central point in the 
building and would represent the master of the residence. The man with 
the winged diadem (portrait A) probably was the Kushano-Sasanian ruler 
Hormizd who wore an identical crown on some of his coins, and judging 
by a few physical elements portrait B would have been a political subordi- 
nate of portrait A85. With these portraits, the painter(s) probably wanted to 
put forward — just as in the case of the stucco busts®® — the many relations 
and good understandings of the inhabitant(s) of the residence with leading 
people of the Sasanian kingdom; thus, mural painting was applied to illus- 
trate the important social position of the master in the society of that time. 
The remarkable big, often forward staring eyes of the portraits had to 
direct the looks of the visitors to the wall decoration. 

Iwan 149 was also ornamented with a battle scene, a favourite theme of 
Sasanian art. 

It is remarkable that the decoration was pictured on a lateral wall and not 
on the more eye-catching back wall of the iwan. According to Azarnoush, 
this could be explained by a door in the rear wall or by the fact that the 


84 Azarnoush, 1994, 238. 

85 Azarnoush, 1994, 180-182. 

86 Azarnoush, 1983, 175; According to Azarnoush, the discovery of a few stucco busts 
in the religious section of the complex could refer to a role of this stucco work in the cult 
of the ancestors (Azarnoush, 1994, 174). 
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iwan was not built especially for the paintings (as was the case with the 
rock reliefs in the iwan at Taq-i Bustan)®”. 


5.4. Lord of the residence 


Azarnoush noticed that a neighbouring, fortified settlement can help with 
questions about the inhabitant of the residence, for Fars — heartland of the 
Sasanian kingdom — had little to fear from hostile nations. 

At the end of the fourth century, a strained political situation arose by 
which the royal power weakened while the aristocracy took charge more 
and more. Maybe the building was of one of those members of the aris- 
tocracy who saw their authority grow in the country. The king would have 
protected the settlement against these nobles®®. 


6. Tepe Hissar 


In 1931-1932 an American team*? under the direction of Erich F. Schmidt 
investigated a Sasanian building at Tepe Hissar, + 200 m southwestwards 
of the famous prehistoric site". 

The complex (+ 50 x 50 m?!), built in unbaked bricks, consisted of an 
official and a private section. Various rooms of the official part were richly 
embellished with impressive stucco reliefs and sculptures and a lot of walls 
were painted in purplish red and blue. In a hypostyle hall (room 1) and 
adjacent chamber (room 4) the archaeologists found remains of figurative 
wall paintings as well. Besides the most ornamented chamber of the build- 
ing, the hall also was the entrance to the most important room — possibly 
the main audience room – of the official section”. 


87 Azarnoush, 1994, 176. 

88 Azarnoush, 1994, 240-241. 

89 The Joint Expedition of the University Museum and the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art (Philadelphia). 

90 Jayne, 1933, 4; Schmidt and Kimball, 1937, 327. 

91 Hansman, 1968, 137. 

92 Schmidt and Kimball, 1937, 327, 331, 336. 
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6.1. Description of the murals 


Data concerning the murals in the entrance hall are scarce: the publica- 
tions simply mention the discovery of polychrome wall paintings. 

Slightly better informed are we about the traces of paint in room 4, 
a chamber which extended along the entire length of the hall and the ‘audi- 
ence room’”. In spite of their bad preservation, the head and body of 
a horse and the leg of a horseman were identified with the help of Sasan- 
ian silver plates (ill. 16). 

The used colours are white, ochre, carmine red, purplish red and blue”. 


Ill. 16. Tepe Hissar. Hypothetical reconstruction of a part of the murals in room 4 
(after Schmidt and Kimball, 1937, 337). 


9 Schmidt and Kimball, 1937, 330. 
94 Schmidt and Kimball, 1937, 336. 
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6.2. Dating of the murals 


There still is a lot of doubt about the precise age of the complex. The dat- 
ings based on stylistic characteristics of the stucco decoration did not offer 
distinctness” and the dates deduced from the ceramics are not accepted 
any more”. 

However, on the floor of the entrance hall the archaeologists found a 
coin which Edward T. Newell and Howland Wood ascribed to a Sasanian 
king, more specifically Kavad I (488-531). So it was decided that the 
building had to be occupied during his reign, since it is rather unlikely that 
the coin ended on the floor of the hall after the destruction of the complex. 
But because the identification of the portrait is not completely certain, this 
dating is doubtful as well?”. 

According to Kathryn Maurer Trinkhaus, the building would have 
known a short occupation phase”®. 


6.3. Function of the murals 


In the first place, the wall paintings were aimed at decorating the official 
section — and more particularly the rooms next to the ‘audience hall’. Con- 
sidering the location in the residence, they possibly had an important repre- 
sentative function too: they had to impress and give a message to visitors. 

Worth mentioning is the remark of Maurer Trinkhaus that it could have 
been a ‘hunting lodge’”. If the riding scene represented a hunt, the func- 
tion of the building inspired the theme of the wall decoration. 


6.4. Lord of the residence 


John Hansman identified the inhabitant of the building as Bistam, a mem- 
ber of the ‘house’ of Aspahbadh-Pahlav!99, who became a dominant figure 
in Northeast-Iran during the late-Sasanian period!?!, 


95 Schmidt and Kimball, 1937, 350. 

?6 Maurer Trinkhaus, 1983, 144. 

97 Schmidt and Kimball, 1937, 337-338. 

98 Maurer Trinkhaus, 1983, 137. 

99 Maurer Trinkhaus, 1983, 141. 

100 Aspahbadh-Pahlav was one of the so-called ‘seven first families of Iran’ (Hansman, 
1968, 137). 

101 Hansman, 1968, 137. 
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Anyhow, we have to keep in mind that the dating of the complex is 
absolutely unsure and accordingly, the assignment to Bistam is purely 
hypothetical. 


7. Ctesiphon 


During the season 1931-1932 a German-American team!” under the direc- 
tion of Ernst Kühnel studied some dwellings at al-Ma’aridh, a place which 
belonged to the Sasanian capital Ctesiphon. 

This research produced a lot of information concerning Sasanian villa- 
building, for example that in each house at least one decorated room was 
present. Hereby, mainly stucco was used, but on the walls and vault of 
dwelling al-Ma’aridh I — built in unbaked bricks!?? — the archaeologists 
found remains of wall paintings as well. The description of the exact 
location of the paintings is somewhat unclear but it probably concerns 
room 1110, 

The same campaign, a richly embellished bathhouse — with relics of 
glass, mosaics, stucco figures, marble and murals — was excavated west of 
the throne room of the Taq-i Kisra. Since the building was on the same 
level and axis of the Taq-i Kisra, it was part of the Sasanian рајасе!%. 


7.1. Description of the murals 


The paintings found at al-Ma’aridh are too strongly fragmented to draw a 
good picture of theme, composition and/or style. Judging by pieces of 
heads, hands and clothes, life-sized figures were portrayed including men 
with frontally depicted heads, almond-shaped eyes, raised hands and rich 
clothes. According to Jens Kröger, this raising of the hands indicates that 
the theme of the murals was not profane!”. Also worth mentioning is the 
remark of Laure Morgenstern that the paintings are of “a phase of dege- 
nerate Classicism rather than truly Sasanian!””. 


102 Staatliche Museen Berlin and Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York) (Schmidt, 
1934, 1). 

105 Pope and Ackerman, 1938, 533. 

10^ 5.п., 1932-1933, 331-332; Kröger, 1982, 81. 

105 Upton, 1932, 192-193; S.n., 1932-1933, 332. 

106 Króger, 1982, 89. 

107 Pope and Ackerman, 1938, 1373. 
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The used colours are yellow, ochre, (bright) red, pink, yellowish green, 
ultramarine blue and black and on some places the wall decoration was 
gilded. The plaster was made up of stucco!®. The paintings were created 
using the secco technique except for the black outlines, where the fresco 
technique was applied!®. 

The same identification problem occurred with the paintings of the 
bathhouse. That small decorative motifs were depicted, was the only con- 
clusion drawn. 

Used colours are red and black. The plastering was the same as at al- 
Ma’aridh [!!°, 


7.2. Dating of the murals 


On the base of the stucco work, the archaeologists dated the dwellings in 
the late-Sasanian period (sixth-seventh century)!!!. In consequence, the 
paintings could be situated in the same period. 

A possible dating for the bathhouse was not published so far. 


7.3. Function of the murals 


From the traces of paint at al-Ma’aridh, one can conclude that also dwellings 
of less important people could have been supplied with figurative mural 
paintings. Probably, they were meant decoratively but the possibility of 
ideological/symbolical connotation may not be excluded. Due to the scarce 
information, suggestions would be purely hypothetical. 

The bad preservation of the wall decoration in the royal bathhouse is 
most regrettable since it could have given us a very interesting and valu- 
able image of Sasanian court art, for Ctesiphon was the place where the 
monarchs were crowned and where they spent their winters. 

In spite of the strong fragmentation, the paintings are expected to fulfill 
above all a decorative role!!?. 


108 Upton, 1932, 196; Schmidt, 1934, 18-19; Pope and Ackerman, 1938, 1373. 
109 Króger, 1982, 88. 

0 Schmidt, 1934, 18-19. 

1t S.n., 1932-1933, 331. 

112 Schmidt, 1934, 18. 
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7.4. Information from a literary source of antiquity 


Finally, we have to mention the statement by the Roman author Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (circa 330-391). In 363 he saw various murals in a build- 
ing lying in the countryside nearby Ctesiphon: all the rooms of the 
dwelling were adorned with paintings of a king hunting different kinds of 
wild animals!’ (*... gentiles picturas per omnes aedium partes ostendes, 
regis bestias venatione multiplici trucidantis''*”). This wall decoration 
was not found yet. 


8. Comparative study and conclusion 


Until now, relics of figurative murals from the Sasanian period were found 
on six sites only, in most cases strongly fragmented and/or in a reduced 
amount. Moreover, the sites are very far apart: from Dura-Europos in the 
east of Syria to Tepe Hissar in Northeast- and Hajiabad in Southeast-Iran 
ill. 1). Nevertheless, some interesting remarks can already be made. 

АП the remainders come from profane contexts, both the capital of the 
kingdom -Ctesiphon- and less important places such as Dura-Europos. 

Traces in houses at Dura-Europos and al-Ma’aridh (Ctesiphon) indicate 
that during Sasanian reign more ordinary private dwellings could have 
been decorated with paintings. Other fragments were situated in residences 
which were owned by prominent persons (Susa, Hajiabad and Tepe 
Hissar) or in structures which belonged to such residences (the royal (?) 
reception pavilion at Ivan-e Kerkha). The last location is the bathhouse of 
the royal palace complex Taq-i Kisra (Ctesiphon). 

Both at Ivan-e Kerkha and Hajiabad the paintings were found in iwans. 
These typical Parthian constructions — rectangular, vaulted halls with just 
one open side which often joins an inner court! ? — remained popular under 
the Sasanians!!6, Their wide opening transformed the structure in a sort of 
niche with the facade as a frame. Therefore, one does not have to be sur- 
prised that these iwans often developed into audience halls (as at Ivan-e 


113 Herrmann, 1977, 110. 

14 ©. in every part of the house... paintings representing the king killing wild beasts 
in various kinds of hunting”, Ammianus Marcellinus XXIV 6,3 (Rolfe, 1950, 456-457). 

15 Keall, 1987, 387. 

16 Huff, 1987, 329. 
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Kerkha and Hajiabad) and that they were ornamented with meaningful 
murals. 

Not only at the two sites just mentioned but also at Dura-Europos the 
wall decoration was found in reception rooms (at Tepe Hissar in two 
rooms adjacent to an ‘audience hall’). Sasanian wall painting seems to be 
preferably applied in important chambers where the inhabitants of the 
building received their guests. In these cases, the murals had a public func- 
tion and their ideological meaning would have been more important than 
their decorative role (see infra). However, examples of the private use of 
paintings were also found (e.g. the bathhouse nearby the Taq-i Kisra). 


Theme, composition and style of the wall decoration at al-Ma’aridh and 
Ivan-e Kerkha can no longer be retrieved. Anyhow, large persons were 
portrayed. 

In the bathhouse nearby the Taq-i Kisra the paintings were also too 
fragmented to propose a reconstruction, but we know that small decorative 
motifs were depicted. 

The discoveries on the other sites confirm the judgement of the Roman 
author Ammianus Marcellinus that the sculptors and painters of the Sasan- 
ian kingdom pictured almost nothing else than hunting and battle scenes 
(“... nec enim apud eos pingitur vel fingitur aliud, praetor varias caedes 
et bella"): at Susa a hunt and at Dura-Europos as well as Hajiabad 
a combat were identified. At Tepe Hissar a horseman was portrayed too. 

Hunting scenes indeed seem to have been one of the most popular 
themes during the Sasanian period. They would refer to court life because 
the hunt was a favourite recreation of the king and the aristocracy. Large, 
fenced-off animal parks were laid out in the neighbourhood of residences 
so that the royal family and nobility could hunt to one’s heart's content!!8. 
All kinds of objects, among which a lot of the well-known silver plates, 
were adorned with hunting scenes. The silver ware even helped to recon- 
struct a part of the murals at Tepe Hissar. Rock reliefs pictured hunting 
scenes as well; the most famous examples are without doubt the pursuit on 
wild boars and hinds sculptured in an iwan at Taq-i Bustan (respectively 


17 55, for nothing in their country is painted or sculptured except slaughter in divers 
forms and scenes of war”, Ammianus Marcellinus XXIV 6,3 (Rolfe, 1950, 456-457). 
118 Erdmann, 1942, 353. 
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Taq-i Bustan V (ill. 17) and VI). According to some scholars, these two 
reliefs were possibly created under the influence of wall painting. In this 
respect Dorothy Shepherd wrote: “In their composition and pictorial con- 
cept, the hunting scenes on the walls of the grotto most surely reflect the 
influence of contemporary mosaics and paintings!?". Roman Ghirshman 
formulated: “... les bas-reliefs de chasse de la grotte de Taq-i Bostan 
trahiront une forte influence de la peinture sur cet art??". Edith Porada 
and Prudence O. Harper also indicate the fact that the iconography and 
style of the hunting reliefs rather resemble those of wall paintings than 
those of other rock reliefs!?!. Additionally, Laure Morgenstern remarked: 
“... and the similarity to mural painting must have been even more striking 
in its original condition when it was covered with paint'*?”. Thus in the 
case of the revival of the art of relief under Khosrow II (591-628) mural 
painting may have played a role which should not be underestimated. 


About hunting scenes, I also want to note the popularity of portrayals of 
‘the king as a hunter’ in the art of the Ancient Near East. Among other 
things they had a symbolic connotation: they were expressions of the royal 
power and strength, of the victory of the good on the ем 23, Hunting kings 
were used as propaganda for the ruling dynasty, but except for the mention 
by Ammianus Marcellinus about murals nearby Ctesiphon (see supra), no 
Sasanian examples of painted hunting scenes with kings are known for 
certain. 

Battle scenes were popular too. On the first place they had to stress the 
power, glory and prestige of the monarchs. Comparable to the wall deco- 
ration at Dura-Europos are for example the rock reliefs Firuzabad I of 
Ardashir I (ill. 8) and Naqsh-i Rustam IV of Hormizd II (ill. 9). Moreover, 
all sorts of pictures to the glorification of Sasanian rulers were favourite; 
the Sasanians had a state art in the service of royal propaganda. 

Finally, there are the portraits of Hajiabad. Since they had to express the 
many relations of the lord of the residence with leading people of the king- 
dom, the social connotation of these paintings was of great importance, just 


19 Shepherd, 1983, 1088. 

120 Ghirshman, 1951, 300. 

21 Porada, 1965, 210; Harper, 1986, 588. 
22 Pope and Ackerman, 1938, 1373. 

123 Erdmann, 1942, 356-357. 
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Ill. 17. The Sasanian rock relief Taq-i Bustan V of Khosrow II (591-628) 
(after Ghirshman, 1951, 299). 


like with various Sasanian busts made of stucco, silver or bronze: not the 
creation of a lifelike portrait was the most important but its ideological/ 
symbolical value!*4. 

For these reasons, the known mural paintings appear to be profanely 
orientated, inspired by secular events and daily life. Besides, the subjects 
join the Sasanian art repertoire. 

With regard to the size of the paintings, the dimensions vary from 
smaller than life-size (Dura-Europos and Hajiabad) to life-sized (al- 
Ma’aridh) and even twice life-sized (Susa and Ivan-e Kerkha). In some 
cases, the large depiction of figures would have been meant to impress vis- 
itors and transfer a message (see infra; e.g. Ivan-e Kerkha). 


124 Shepherd, 1983, 1093. 
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As already mentioned, wall paintings first of all have a decorative func- 
tion; they have to create a pleasant environment. However, judging by 
locations, dimensions and themes additional meanings in favour of certain 
ideas would have been the most important reason during Sasanian govern- 
ment. The murals had to catch attention and transfer a message. This could 
have been the case in the reception pavilion at Ivan-e Kerkha and in the 
rooms next to the ‘audience hall’ at Tepe Hissar. Nonetheless, the best 
examples are Dura-Europos and Hajiabad: in the first case the paintings 
glorified the new — Sasanian — political power, at the second site they 
expressed good social contacts. It was not just ‘art for arts’s sake’. 


Without going too deeply into it, a brief comparison with the murals from 
the Parthian empire might be interesting. 

Under Parthian rule, not only profane contexts but religious buildings 
(e.g. six temples at Dura-Europos and the First and Second Temple at 
Hatra!?>) could be supplied with painted wall decoration as well. The pro- 
fane buildings are comparable to those of the Sasanian period: private 
dwellings (e.g. Вађујоп!26), residences of important people (the residential 
building A and North Palace at Hatra!?’ and the so-called Parthian palace 
at Assur!?8), a royal audience/throne hall (2) (the Building with Square 
Hall at Nisa!??) and baths (Dura-Europos!*° and Uruk!?!). 

Remarkable are the clear similarities between the paintings in the resi- 
dences of both periods: the northeast iwan of the Parthian palace at Assur 
was decorated with rider scenes!3? as well as iwan 149 at Hajiabad and 
room 4 at Tepe Hissar. Moreover, the hunting scenes pictured at Hatra 
(ill. 18 and 19) resemble the painting at Susa (ill. 10). Again, the paint- 
ings analysed in this article show that the Sasanians -although they turned 
away of the Parthian kingdom and considered themselves as the heirs of 
the Achaemenids- still adopted a number of Parthian elements and so the 


125 Fukai, 1960, 141. 

126 Reuther, 1926, 150; Wetzel, Schmidt and Mallwitz, 1957, 47. 
17 A]-Salihi, 1996, 197; Ricciardi, 1996, 147. 

128 Andrae, 1977, 261. 

12 Pilipko, 1994, 107; Invernizzi, 1999, 39. 
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rupture between Parthian and Sasanian art may not be overestimated!3. In 
wall painting, the numerous equestrian scenes, the flying gallop, the 
Nisean horse breed, tripartite haircuts, frontal depictions etc. illustrate 
this. 

Comparable to the Durene battle scene is the depiction of a historical 
(?) victory of Parthian riders against nomadic enemies in the Tower- 
Building at Nisa!*4. This struggle would have been meant to glorify the 
(Parthian) royal power in — contrary to Dura-Europos — an important 
building of the first capital of the Parthians. 

In the Parthian period, religious themes were painted as well. At Dura- 
Europos, no less than six temples (Artemis-Azzanathkona; Aphlad; the 
Gaddé; Bel; Zeus Theos; and Adonis) were adorned with scenes of 
worshippers and priests. Deities could be portrayed too. These famous and 
interesting paintings had to stress the piety of the believers and their 
respect for the gods; the worshippers wanted to ‘perpetuate’ their pious 
devotion. However, the Sasanians do not seem to have decorated their 
places of worship with murals, as far as the archaeological remains indi- 
cate this for the moment. 


The Sasanians used numerous colours (see table 2). Nevertheless, we have 
to state that this overview can not be complete since in many publications 
no systematic enumeration of the colouring has been given and the illus- 
tration material is mainly black-and-white. Moreover, the original colours 
could have changed during time (because of soil conditions and/or expo- 
sure to the weather) and the classification of colours differs from person to 
person. With colour printing, one has to be cautious too because as well 
as the intensity of light while photographing, the development of the 
photos/slides and their publication can provoke changes in colour. 


133 Vanden Berghe, 1987, 241. 

134 Pilipko, 2000, 75. 

135 For more information about these murals, I refer to the following publications: 
Rostovtzeff, M.I. (ed.), 1934. The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Preliminary Report of 
the Fifth Season of Work. October 1931-March 1932, New Haven-London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press; Rostovtzeff, M., 1938. Dura-Europos and Its Art, Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
Rostovtzeff, M.I., Brown, F.E. and Welles, C.B., 1939. The Excavations at Dura-Europos. 
Preliminary Report of Seventh and Eighth Season of Work. 1933-1934 and 1934-1935, 
New Haven-Yale-London: Yale University Press. 
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Ill. 18. Hatra. Drawing of a hunting scene painted in the residential building A 
(after Ricciardi, 1996, 154). 


Ill. 19. Hatra. Drawing of a hunting scene painted in the residential building A 
(after Ricciardi, 1996, 160). 
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Conclusions about which colours were preferred -by reason of technical 
possibilities, taste and/or symbolical value- would thus be purely hypo- 
thetical. 


Site white | yellow | red | purple | blue | green | brown | black | painting 
(pink) (ochre) | (grey) | technique 
Dura-Europos • • • • 
Susa • • ° А . 
e) 
Ivan-e Kerkha • • • • 
(а) 
Hajiabad • • • • • • secco 
(e) (*) 
Tepe Hissar • • • • (°) 
Ctesiphon secco & 
fresco 
al-Ma’aridh • • • • • • 
een НЕ о о RAS 
bathhouse • • 


Table 2: Colours and painting techniques used during the Sasanian period. 


Data concerning plastering, colour pigments and painting techniques are 
scarce. This could be explained by the lack of funds for chemical analyses 
and by the fact that almost all paintings were excavated in the first half of 
the twentieth century, a period in which there was not much attention for 
natural science in archaeology yet. 

At Susa the plaster consisted of tempered loam, at Hajiabad of a mud 
layer and at Ctesiphon of stucco. At Hajiabad the secco technique, and at 
Ctesiphon both secco and fresco technique were used. 

Traces of depictions scratched on the wall were remarked at Dura-Euro- 
pos. At Hajiabad a palette with red paint was found. 


Dating the murals often turned out to be no sinecure. In most cases, dates 
were determined on the basis of the context, with the help of the history of 
the site or by means of comparable stucco work. In a few cases, the Sasan- 
ian date seems to be confirmed by Sasanian elements: at Ivan-e Kerkha a 
Sasanian sword-sheath would have been depicted and at Hajiabad a horse 
had a tail turned upwards with streamers and a big, ornamental tassel at his 
haunch. 
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On the other hand, the work at Dura-Europos was only dated by means 
of the attendant Sasanian characteristics. 


In literature about murals, hardly any attention is paid to the painters so 
that there is still a great lack of clarity about this subject. Up to now, no 
names — ‘signatures’ — of possible illustrators were found. Whether this 
means that they were considered as artisans rather than as artists, is any- 
how too early to decide. Another problem is the degree in which the 
painter was free: did he have to keep himself strictly to what the client 
wished, or may we assume that the painter had some freedom concerning 
the depiction itself (composition, style etc.) while the taskmaster deter- 
mined the theme? And were the painters professionals or did they master 
various handicrafts? These are just a few questions which remain unan- 
swered for the time being. 


As conclusion, we can suppose that figurative mural painting played an 
important role in the Sasanian kingdom (it was even used next to precious 
materials such as marble). With their large proportions and rich colours, an 
impressive effect could easily be obtained. Whether this form of art was 
more — or less — important than others is difficult to tell due to the strong 
transitoriness of paintings. 

In this respect, one can just hope that in future excavations archaeolo- 
gists will keep their eyes open for new painted remains at (Sasanian) sites. 
This way, a lot of answers could be found for many still open questions: 
did these wall paintings occur in religious contexts?; did investiture 
scenes and kings surrounded by their retinue were pictured (as on a lot of 
rock reliefs)?; did there exist regional variations or changes during time? 
etc. Besides, more attention definitely has to be given to the technical side 
of mural painting. 
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A SHAHNAMA PASSAGE IN 
AN ACHAEMENID CONTEXT 


BY 
Parivash JAMZADEH 


The story of the accession of Kai-Khusru to the throne, as related in the 
Shahnama reflects elements and episodes that would seem to originate 
from an Achaemenid milieu. The period of Xerxes’ reign (486-465 B.C.) 
and the circumstances influencing his appointment as the crown prince 
seem to form the background to this section. Moreover, contents of two of 
his inscriptions find close parallels in the messages discerned from this 
story. 

This paper in pointing out the similarities argues for the transference of 
the motifs mainly through the medium of minstrel poetry with some affec- 
tations from the lore of the clergy. 

As related in the Shahnama, Kai-Khusru as son of Sidvash the slain 
hero/prince and a grandson of Kavüs the reigning old king, is not in the 
direct line of ascent. But by the virtue of his farr “glory”, his courage and 
significantly his accomplishments exemplifying such virtues, he is hailed 
as the future king. Only a small fraction among the old king’s generals 
refuse to accept him as the crown prince, arguing for the legitimacy of one 
of the reigning king’s sons by a different wife than Sidvash’s mother!. 
This fraction persists on its claim to the point where the old king finds 
himself obliged to set up a test and require the contenders with undergoing 
the challenge of conquering a fortress that is under the control of evil’. 
Kai-Khusru as the rightful hero having farr “glory”? and thus as the one 
blessed with divine protection, succeeds. Whereas the rival group after 
encircling the fortress for a week fails to find any probable venues of 
access, the rightful hero in calling up divine blessings manages to destroy 


! Shahnama, Moscow, Vol. 3, 1965, pp. 233 f. 
2 Ibid., pp. 236-241. 
3 D. N. MacKenzie, A Concise Pahlavi Dictionary, London, 1971, p. 96. 
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that fortress by means of a letter delivered by a lance and set on the 
fortress’ walls*. The fortress is destroyed and many demons (dev) are 
killed. A new light shines forth and the remaining demons come under the 
king’s control’. Within the destroyed walls a beautiful city emerges full of 
gardens, public places and palaces®. In that place Kai-Khusru establishes 
the fire temple of Adur Gushasp with many priests, astrologers and schol- 
ars at the fire’s service. He stays there for a year tending to the fire and 
seeing to its prosperity. Afterwards he recalls his army and leaves for 
home’. 

Xerxes in an inscription found at Persepolis underlines the importance of 
the divine intervention responsible for his father Darius’ and his own 
accession to the throne’. In regards to his accession he states: “other sons 
of Darius there were, (but)-thus unto Ahuramazda was the desire-Darius 
my father made me the greatest after himself. When my father Darius went 
away from the throne, by the will of Ahuramazda I became king on my 
father’s throne?. Herodotus also informs us of the fact about the existence 
of the older sons of Darius from a different wife than Atossa Xerxes’ 
mother and Xerxes’ superseding them mainly due to the force of the argu- 
ment of having been born after his father’s accession!?. He also stresses the 
importance of Xerxes' descent from the line of Cyrus through his mother 
and the force of her influence at the court!!. Xerxes in another inscription, 
referred to as the Daiva inscription because of the mention of O.P. daivā 
‘demon, (false) divinity’! in enumerating countries under his rule, states: " 
and among these countries there was (a place) where previously false gods 
(daivā) were worshipped. Afterwards, by the favor of Ahuramazda, I 
destroyed that sanctuary of the demons, and I made proclamation, “the 
demons shall not be worshipped" where previously the demons were wor- 
shipped, there I worshipped Ahuramazda and Arta reverently!?. 


4 Shähnäma, op. cit., pp. 243-245. 
5 Ibid., p. 246. 
9 [bid. 
7 Ibid., p. 247. 
8 XPf. 15-35 in R. G. Kent, Old Persian, Grammar, texts, lexicon, New Haven, 1953, 
p. 150. 
9 [bid. 
0 Herodotus 7. 2f. 
п Tbid., 7. 3. 
12 Kent, op. cit., p. 188. 
3 XPh. 35-41 in Kent, op. cit., p. 151. 
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In seeking the relations of the Shahndma’s account with the histories of 
the reign of Xerxes, one may note that the events of this episode start in 
the city of Estakhr!* located in Pars. And the victorious hero after accom- 
plishing his challenge returns to Pars!>. Following the destruction of the 
fortress of evil, the Shahnàma hero vanquishes a multitude of demons and 
brings many more of them under his control. He then installs the fire of 
Gushasp, the fire of warriors and attends it for a year in the company of 
priests and scholars!é. Perhaps one may note the similarities to the 
accounts of Xerxes about his reverent worship of Ahuramazda and Arta 
after destroying the place where demons had been worshipped. One may 
also note that Xerxes’ name Khashäyarshäh “hero among kings" would 
also seem to bear connections with a context of warriors. Furthermore 
Shahnama speaks of Kai-Khusru's extraordinary beauty very much like 
his father Siavash!*. In regards to Xerxes’ physical attributes we have 
Herodotus’ testimony saying that he was a most handsome man!?. The 
Persepolis sculptures preserve the artist’s representation of Xerxes, stand- 
ing behind his enthroned father Darius and looking very much like him". 

Of special significance in the Shahnama story is the mention of Sorüs 
specifically in his role with reference to the army of the king?!. The 
Avestan Yazata Sraosa in Zoroastrianism is the lord of prayer? particu- 
larly exemplifying obedience to god in his function of hearkening to the 
divine word”. In the Gathas (Y.44.16) his task is rendered in the context 
of the victory of the Sacred Word over the forces of evil as the clash of 
two armies”. In the cited Shahndma passage the fortress of contend is 
referred to as an abode of Ahriman vexing the people of good religion”>. 


14 ћаћпата, ор. cit., p. 236, 3576. 

15 [bid., p. 248, 3755. 

16 Ibid., p. 247. 

17 Kent, op. cit., p. 182. 

18 Shahnama, op. cit., p. 206, 3130-3140. 

19 Herodotus 7. 187. 

2 Е. F. Schmidt, Persepolis I, Chicago, 1953, pl. 121. 

?! Shähnäma, op. cit., p. 245, 3706. 

22 M. Boyce, A History of Zoroastrianism, Vol. I, Leiden, 1975, p. 259. 

?3 G. Kreyenbroek, Sraosa in the Zoroastrian tradition, Leiden, 1985, pp. 2 f.; MacKenzie, 
Op. cit., p. 77. 

24 Kreyenbroek, op. cit., p. 23; Cf. S. Insler, The Gathas of Zarathustra, Acta Iranica 
8, 1975, pp. 70-71. 

25 Shahnama, op. cit., p. 241, 3657-3658. 
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Kai-Khusru easily vanquishes this fortress by merely writing a letter in 
Pahlavi and having it launched on the walls of the fortress by a lance 
thrown by his general Отуге. While dictating the letter he argues that if this 
fortress is a place of Ahriman then by that virtue itself it remains contra to 
god's will. And since he himself and his army have Sorüs with them, then 
they are at the service of god and so god will help that army to overcome 
the forces of evil?’. In starting the letter he also refers to himself as god’s 
obedient servant: “bandah-e kerdagár"?*, who has been saved from 
Ahriman’s snare: “ke az band-e ahriman-e bad bejast””. It is possible to 
see a Close parallel between the sense underlying these verses and the con- 
cept of Sraosa's role in ће бас context where the power of the Sacred 
Word is seen as the strength of an army overcoming the forces of evil. 
Here, in this Shahnama passage the power of the Sacred Word is mani- 
fested in the letter written in Pahlavi under the auspicious watch of Sorüs 
who brings victory to the righteous army. This picture also comes close to 
that of Xerxes’ formulization of the Daiva inscription where he informs of 
his army having destroyed a place of demon worshippers, causing the cor- 
rect worship to be instituted??, This again comes close to the section 
towards the end of the Shahnàma passage where Kai-Khusru installs the 
fire temple of Adur Gushasp and oversees the institutionalization of its 
correct attendance with the aid of the clergy?!. 

It is possible to conclude that if the messages of the Achaemenid king’s 
inscriptions were to be recited orally at some public gathering place to a 
Zoroastrian Achaemenid populace, perhaps it would had been formed 
close to the Shahnäma story, with insertions of certain explanatory similes 
at appropriate junctures helping to offer it in a charmingly acceptable for- 
mat. That minstrel poetry had been popular in the Achaemenid period is 
documented by classical writers?? and evidence of the transference of the 
propagandic messages of the Achaemenid kings through that medium to 
the Shähnäma is also furnished??. 


26 Ibid., p. 245, 3694-3718. 

27 [bid., p. 245, 3706. 

28 [bid., p. 244, 3696. 

29 Ibid., p. 244, 3697. 

30 XPh. 35-41, in Kent, p. 151. 

31 Shahnama, op. cit., p. 247, 3733-3738. 

32 Athenaeus XIV, 633; Cyropaedia LILI. 

33 P. Jamzadeh, “An Achaemenid Epical Poem Hypothesised”, Studia Iranica, Vol. 20, 
1991, pp. 229-31; Id., “Remnants of the legacy of the Achaemenids in the Shahnama 
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However, the Shahnama passage names the fortress as Bahmandez°*. 
The Zoroastrian litany to fire in its Pahlavi version also states that king 
Kai-Khusru by the help of the fire of Adur Goshasp, the fire of warriors 
had obtained victory at Bahmandez*>. This Pahlevi text states the location 
of the fire at lake Chechast with measurements of four leagues?9. The 
Shahnama passage also mentions measurements for the fire temple?’. The 
Bundahishn (XVII.7) states the abolishment of the idol-temples of lake 
Chechast by Kai-Khusru and the establishment of the fire Gushasp. In his 
fight this fire had aided him by settling upon the mane of his horse, thus 
driving away darkness and gloom and facilitating the extirpation of the 
idol temples?*. In the Yashts (У.49, IX. 18, 21, 22, XVII. 41) the victory of 
Kai-Khusru over the Turanian king Ајгаѕуар is merely mentioned as tak- 
ing place behind lake Chechast. 

It is problematic to note that in the Arash Nyaish and the Shahnama the 
fortress of evil is named as the fortress of Bahman “good mind, the first 
Amahraspand"??. In the Avesta, significantly the Gathas (Y.46.7) in the 
prayer known as Кетпа Mazda the prophet Zoroaster refers to his protec- 
tors appointed by Ahuramazda as Fire and Vohu Manah*". In the younger 
Avesta (Yt.XIII.77-78) also Vohu Manah and fire together smite down the 
enmity of Алга Матуи“!. What is more in the Pahlavi Zoroastrian book of 
Wizidagiha-i Zadspram (XXI. 8 f.) Wahman as a shining being clad in a 
garment of light appears to Zoroaster on the bank of a river. He reveals 
himself as “Good Intention” and takes Zoroaster to the presence of Ahu- 
ramazda and the other five immortals, causing Zoroaster’s spiritual 
enlightenment”. It would rather seem perplexing to see Bahman “good 


— У с 


mind" in a sense to be cast in opposition to Sorüs “prayer, obedience” 


of Firdawsi”, Proceedings of the Second European Conference of Iranian Studies, Roma, 
1995, pp. 317-23; Id., “An Achaemenid motif seen in later epic and art”, Iranica Antiqua, 
Vol. XXXV, 2000, pp. 47-56. 

34 Shahnama, p. 241, 3656. 

35 M. N. Dhalla, The Nyaishes or Zoroastrian Litanies, New York, 1965, p. 147. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Shahnama, op. cit., p. 247, 3735. 

38 E. W. West, Pahlavi texts, Pt. 1, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 5, Oxford, 1880, 
pp. 63-64. 

39 MacKenzie, op. cit., p. 86. 

40 М. Boyce, A History of Zoroastrianism, Vol. IL, Leiden, 1982, р. 224; Insler, op. 
cit., pp. 82-83. 

^! Boyce, op. cit., p. 224. 
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especially when one considers the fact that in the Gathas (Y.44.16) Sraosa 
appears with Vohu Manah where Zoroaster prays to god: “Then let Sraosa 
come with Vohu Manah”*#. It would therefore appear that if the name of 
the fortress is significant of some sense beyond a mere geographical 
nomenclature, which seems to be the case with all the miraculous appara- 
tus mentioned, then perhaps we are witnessing the meager vestiges and 
rather scant evidence for some process of defining certain modifications 
within the Zoroastrian church, in an ambiguous light. One has to ask is this 
line of approach trying to visualize the elevation of “prayer, obedience" in 
contradiction to *good mind"? And carrying the argument to the extent of 
presenting the latter as harboring Ahriman? Perhaps then one may surmise 
that at a level the story reflects some edifying concerns about the manda- 
tory changes instituted under royal patronage. In seeing the medium of 
minstrel poetry as the main venue for the transfer of messages of Xerxes' 
inscriptions, it is possible to assume for the same medium to be reflective 
of the grievances of the disadvantaged branch of the clergy and a response 
to them, as well. No doubt the long history of Zoroastrianism within the 
broad frame of the Iranian history through different periods and under var- 
ious rules had undergone many such pivotal moments. And it would be 
appropriate for the Shahnama to contain the remaining vestiges of all such 
memories albeit condensed and removed from the original settings. 


43 [bid., p. 226; Insler, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 


